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PREFACE 

Ih the following pages I have attempted a review of our 
experience as a nation in governing the I'hitippine Islands 
and an apprccialion of the main elements of the Philippine 
problem as it now presents itself. The first of these objects 
has been made snbordinate to the second. Only so much 
of the history of our administration has been given as 
seemed lo be necessary to an understanding of present 
questions. 

So fully has the subject been canvassed, that without 
first-hand information I should hardly feel justified in 
adding to the voluminous literature bearing upon it. This 
book is the outcome of a study of the Philippine situation 
during the years from 1901 to the present time. While I 
iiad fell unusual interest in our relations to the archipelago 
from the beginning of our colonial enterpri.se, my first 
serious attention was devoted to the subject when engaged 
in editorial work in New York City during the year 1901. 
A feeling that our relations lo the Philippines involved 
LTmsiderations of first-class importance from the broadest 
national standpoint led me to devote more and more atten- 
tion to the issues involved in these relations, while sta- 
tioned at Washington, during the year 1902-1903, as 
correspondent for the New York Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin and for the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican. During this latter period, decisive action was 
taken by Congress upon the fundamental questions in- 
volved in the Philippine Civil Government Act and the 
Philippine Tariff Act. At the same session of Congress 
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occurred the lengthy investigations into Philippine t 
ditions conducted by tlie Senate Committee on the I'liil- 
ippines. 

In March, 1904, I started for Manila, arriving early in 
May, and remained in the islands several months, devoting 
myself to as careful a study of insular conditions and of 
the working of our administration as circumstances per- 
mitted. A part of the stay only was occupied with investi- 
gations in Manila, the remainder of the lime being spent 
in visits to the provinces of Central Luzon and a trip to 
some of the souihcm islands. In all, I travelled some 
2,700 miles oulside Manila. 

While the ground covered in the Philippines was rela- 
tively small, and while this {leriral of investigation on the 
spot might well have been extended had circumstances 
favored, I believe tiiat the conclusions formed are sub- 
stantially correct. Owing to the kindness of friends in 
this country and of others who wished to facilitate my 
inquiries, I was able to gather, before leaving the United 
States, a set of letters of introduction to persons living 
in the Philippines who were in position to know the true 
state of insular affairs. These letters were largely aug- 
mented in niimher through the courtesy of those whom I 
met in the Philippines, to many of whom I am under 
obligations fur further letters and for valuable aid in col- 
lecting the material upon which ibis book is based. Con- 
ditions in the Philippines arc such that no individual 
acknowledgments would be desirable, and a general state- 
ment of obligations is therefore all that can be offered. 
I have taken pains to make careful inquiries on all material 
points from the persons most directly responsible for or 
conversant with the conditions to which 1 have made 
reference. These have included the higher officers of the 
insiUar administration, some of the insular judges, a large 
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■jnnber of subordinates, ecclesiastical leaders, both Cath- 
olic and Protestant, and some army officers and privates, 
as well as a large number of business and professional 
men in Manila and elsewhere. 1 should add that I have 
l^ieen especially fortunate in receiving the confidence and 
aid of many of the best-informed Filipinos, including 
some now resident outside the Philippines. It is fair also 
lo stale that various unpublished court records, state 
papers, and other materials to which I am not at liberty 
specifically to refer have been placed temporarily in my 
hands for examination. So far as the conditions of the 
work have permitted. I have attempted to give in foot- 
notes the titles of reports and documents, to which refer- 
ence may be made by those who care to verify the con- 
clusions herewith submitted or to study further the merits 
of the questions discussed. I regret that circumstances 
have not warranted me in making such citations more 
complete and in giving the personal testimonies furnished 
me by those who are on the ground. It has been sought 
ihroughout to rely on documentary and other evidence, 
and to use my own personal observations chiefly as an aid 
in forming judgments and in indicating the true bearings 
E the subjects dealt with. I have tried to avoid bias, 
nigh I should be the last to pretend that no conclusions 
uve been reached or that no responsibility attaches to 
lose who have produced the existing state of affairs in the 
liilippines. 

The Philippine question has now reached a critical stage 
1 its development, for reasons presently to be set forth, 
^t is high time that citizens of the United States, interested 
I Ihe conduct of our government in harmony with its 
tndamental principles, should abandon the attitude of 
KlifTerence or obstinacy which many of them have hithcr- 
badopted. Whatever be our ultimate policy with refer- 
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encc to the islands, it can be properly and honourably 
worked out only through the same direct interest and 
hearty co-operation on the part of Americans which is 
the moving spirit in our management of home affairs. 

Washington ano Lee University, 
March i, 1905. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE PHIUPPINE PROBLEM 



Tbe relation of ihe United States to the Philippines is 
one phase of the general question which is known as 
imperialism. That question, in its briefest form, is noth- 
ing more than the problem whether or not certain peo- 
ples, described as "lower races," shall be controllcil by 
other peoples higher up in the conventional scale of civil- 
isation. In the development of an imperialist policy, it 
has now turned out that the so-called lower races are 
practically all tropical peoples, while the races among 
whom imperialism has gained a footing are comprised in 
Western nations, inhabiting the temperate climates. In 
some quarters, there has, therefore, been a disposition to 
restate the problem and to make it appear that the real 
issue is dependent on a supposed necessity for the control 
of the tropics by n on -tropical peoples.' This view 
is bluntly put by Mr. Kidd and others. It must be evi- 
dent, however, without endeavouring to lalmur the ques- 
tion of a supposed necessity of tropical control, that such 
control is merely an incident in the general problem and 
does not affect the basic questions involved. Funda- 
mentally, tlie problem of imperialism is simply whether 
considerations of political ethics or political expediency 
can be such as to justify the assumption of control by 
one nation over another. The tropical phases of latter- 
day imperialism must be regarded as merely the tem- 

Th« btsi statement of this point of view is found in Mr. 
Kidd's monograph, "The Control oE the Tropics," Part xn. 
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porary and iim^ssenlial shape assumed by an issue of 
eternal anil world-wide importance- 
Can the assumption of such politica) control us is here 
contemplated be warranted by any circumstances; and, 
if so, by what ? It is fair to say that not only is popular 
opinion sharj'ly divided on this question, but that scien- 
tific writers on imperialism and kindred topics are in wide 
disagreement concerning it. 

One school of thinkers urges the necessity of expan- 
sion as 3 means of obtaining political control over out- 
lying regions, and of using this control for the ojicning 
up of such regions lo the gixnls and capital of the home 
couiilry. To ilicse men it is an all-snfficient reason for 
imperialism to say that the protective policy of modem 
nations makes it necessary to pre-empt portions of the 
earth's surface as trading areas, in order to prevent them- 
selves from being wholly shut out by protective duties 
and discriminating legislation. 

A second group of apologists for imperialistic methods 
speak of the government of lower races as a "trust for 
civihsation" imposed by some unknown [wwer or au- 
thority upon the nations highest in the scale of thought 
and material progress, 

"We must conclude," says Professor Burgess, "from 
the manifest mission of the Teutonic nations, that inter- 
ference in the affairs of populations not wholly barbaric, 
which have made some progress in state organisation, but 
which manifest incapacity to solve tlie problem of ix>litical 
civilisation with any degree of completeness, is a justifi- 
able policy. . . . The Teutonic nations arc the jtolitical 
nations of the moilcm era, . . , tlie duly has fallen to 
them of organising the world politically."' 

■"Polilical Science and Constitutional Law," Vol. I., p. 47. 
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According to this view, the praaical duty of the 
Western nations is to diffuse as widely as possible their 
own institutions, laws, etc., imposing them upon the 
peoples under their control, and gradually educating these 
people to a point where they can appreciate and adopt the 
institutions offered to them. 

Another group of reasoners. while accepting the view 
that duly dictates to the Western nations that they 
shall exert some political control over those of less ad- 
tanced type, insist that such control must in every case 
be wholly unselfish, and that some definite means of desig- 
nating territory and populations as suitable spheres for 
the exertion of civilising forces by given nations must 
exist. 

Sharply distinguished from any of the foregoing 
classes of thinkers, is a group composed of those who 
believe that, in the nature of things, no such control can 
be I^itimately exercised by any one set of men over 
another, and that such control, if permanently assumed, 
can never avoid the taint of selfishness. 

To which one of these theories concerning the relations 
between nations has the United States gjiven its adherence? 
This is the question which for about seven years has been 
pressing for an answer, but to which no answer has been 
given. 

Some of the main facts in the history of our relations 
lo the Philippines are familiar, though their sequence is 
often neglected or ignored. Btn no intelligent compre- 
hension of the Philippine problem in its present status can 
be gained unless these facts are apprehended in their 
chronological order, as welt as in their bearing upon the 
brger question of national policy. For these reasons, a 
brief review of the origin of the Philippine problem is here 
altanpted. 
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Very shortly after the outbreak of hostilities between 
the United Slates and Spain, orders were sent to Admiral 
l>ewey, then in command of a squadron on the China coast, 
to go to Manila harbor, engage the Spanish fleet there 
stationed, and sink it. The PhiHppines were just then 
in a perturbed state. Spasmodic revolutionary move- 
ments had been in progress there for years, and one such 
was just about to reach a climax. In Hong Kong, Emilio 
Aguinaldo and a number of exiled Filipino leaders were 
anxiously awaiting the action of the American fleet. These 
leaders had already had dealings of various kinds with 
Mr. E. S. Pratt, American Consul- General at Singapore, 
and with Consul Wildman at Hong Kong. The latter 
gentleman had gone so far as to accept a post in a Philip- 
pine revolutionary organisation, while Mr. Pratt had en- 
couraged Aguinaldo to believe that the United States 
would aid ihe Filipinos in securing independence from 
Spain. That such was the object of Aguinaldo's efforts 
that leader freely announced, and there was no pretence 
on the part of our consuls that we had ulterior motives. 
Admiral Dewey did not scruple to seek the aid of Agui- 
naldo in his proposed attack on the Spanish, sending to 
Mr. Pratt at Singapore the now famous despatch, "Tell 
Aguinaldo to come soon as possible."' Although Agui- 
naldo did not arrive at Hong Kong in time to cross with 
Dewey himself, he was conveyed to Manila in a govern- 
ment vessel, and was there supplied by htm with guns and 
ammunition, and was enabled to put himself at the head 
of the insurrection. In this way, while no direct pledge 
or recognition was given by Admiral Dewey to Aguinaldo, 
his plans and objects were tacitly recognised, Admiral 
Dewey himself succeeded in engaging and destroying Ihe 
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'5. Doc No, 63, ssth Congms, ji Kssion, p. 343, 
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^nanish fleet in Manila Bay on May ist, 1898, thus accom- 
iiiliing the work assigned him, but in the meantime the 

plans of our Government had considerably developed. 
Prior to the Spanish War, President McKinley had 

entertained very vigorous anti-expansionist ideas. Speak- 
:; of an interview between himself and the President 

: !ative to the acquisition of Hawaii in 1898, Senator 

r.oiT of Massachusetts says: 

1 never at any time during the discussion of the Philippine 

flUMlicr, expressed a more emphatic disapproval of the acqui- 
ntnn of dependencies or oriental empire by military slrenglh 
liua he expressed on that occasion. I am justitiecl in putting 
liiii 00 record, not only because I am confirmed by several genlle- 
moi in public life who had interviews with him, but because he 
made in substance the same declarations in public' 

\or was this attitude adopted toward the island of 
Hawaii alone. It was accepted by Mr. McKinley with refer- 
ence to the territory acquired in the Spanish War as well. 
"Forcible annexation," he pointedly said, "according to 
oar American code of morals, would be criminal aggres- 
sim." Yet no sooner had we come fully into possession 
in Manila Bay than a change of policy became evident. 
It was resolved to keep Admiral Dewey on guard at 
Manila, and to await developments. As early as the 
middle of June, Mr. Day, then acting as Secretary of State, 
wrote to Consuls Pratt and Wildman repudiating their 
support of Aguinaldo, and cautioning them concerning 
their expressions and attitude toward the revolution. In- 
fesligators were sent to the Philippines to inquire into 
lie wealth and resources of the islands, and their reten- 

r; was seriously discussed in Washington and else- 

'" Autobiography of Seventy Years," Vol. II, p. 308. 
"S. Doc. No. 62, 55th Congress, 3d session. 
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What had caused this change of attitude? It had 
apparently begun with President McKinley. Mr. Hoar, 
than whom there could be no more trustworthy witness, 
asserts that it was President McKinley's Western trip in 
the year 1898 which changed his mind by leading him to 
the conclusion that it was the will of the people that we 
should acquire the Philippines. 

"The feeling," adds Mr. Hoar . . . "in favor of per- 
manent dominion over the Philippine Islands was uttered 
by excited crowds, whom he [Mr. McKinley] addressed 
from the platform and the railroad cars as he passed 
through the country. But the sober conservative feeling 
which seldom finds utterance in such assemblies did not 
make itself heard."' 

The reasons for this change of front on the part of the 
administration can be readily indicated. There existed in 
the United States, as a residuum from the Spanish War, 
an exuberant feeling of jingoism, exemplified in the state- 
ment that "the flag must not be hauled down," etc. This 
feeling furnished the basis for the "expansion policy," but 
the more substantial motive force in that policy was 
aflforded by the wish to enlarge our commercial prospects 
and to find new fields for our export trade. While it was 
apparently true that no definite interests stood ready to 
invest in Philippine enterprises, it was also the fact that 
our apparent prosperity and the seeming abundance of 
capital had produced a sentiment in favor of the control 
of outlying territories in which "markets" might be found. 
This reasoning, if it might be called such, was vague and 
unsubstantial, its authors never stopping to inquire what 
were the resources or probable buying power of the areas 
to be annexed, but assuming the possibility of develop- 
ment and economic growth on their part. The feeling 
'Autobiogrsphy, ante cil. 
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liius produced in favor of expansion carried the country 
»t11 past the Treaty of Paris, and did not begin to wane 
until the time came for the ratification of that agreement- 
Even then, enough impetus remained to start the war with 
I e natives of the Philippines, and carry us forward to a 

int whence retreat was for the time impossible. 

While a distinct revulsion of popular feeling did ulti- 
maiely come, it is hard to fix a definite date for the 
awakening of the country from the dream of profitable 
imperialisni. The change of feeling, like all such reactions. 
Wis a matter of development, and did not take place instan- 
tuieonsly. With the recognition of the fact that earnest 
md assured resistance to our acquisition of the islands 
was being offered by the natives, and that a real feeling 
dantipathy to American rule existed among them, a large 
body of American citizens became aware that our action 
b the islands could never be harmonised with our past 
constitutional declarations, or with the alleged motives 
that led us to undertake the occupation of the Pliilippines. 

It is now necessary to turn our attention to affairs in 
Manila. The precise nature of relations between the 
Washington Government and our military commanders 
in ilanila and between the latter and the native leaders 
cannot, in my judgment, be fully determined with the 
historical information now available. Probably it can 
Dcver be ascertained, until sufficient time has elapsed to 
permit the publication of all records now in possession of 
our War Department, and to make it safe for the actual 
pinicipants in the struggle, both on our side and on that 
of (he Filipinos, to tell the plain truth concerning their 
share in the events of the time. 

Meanwhile, there are a few important points upon which 
ihe evidence now available seems conclusive. Our occu- 
^tkia of the city of Manila was from the outset dis< 
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tinctly distasteful to the natives. They had aided in ihe 
attack on the city, and they considered themselves entitled 
to hold it jointly with the Americans. On the--*5th'of' rt 
August, 1898, the day of the capture of Manila by the com^^ 
bined armies of the Americans and Filipinos, General ^ 
Aguinaldo had wired to the governor of Cavite, in con- 
sultation with Senors Araneta and Buencamino, an order 
to assert the right to enter Manila and to share in the occu- 
pation of the city, on the ground that his troops had borne 
a share in the siege.* Representations to this effect pro- 
duced 3 reply from General Anderson that the city could 
not be occupied by the Filipinos, even in part, on account 
of the danger of conflicts between them and the Spaniards. 
General Mcrrilt, then acting in conjunction with General 
Anderson, further declined to make any promises as to the 
future, owing to the absence of instructions from home. 
All this was wired to Aguinaldo on the 14th,' who re- 
turned instructions to renew the demand for a joint occu- 
pation. On that very day, a peace protocol, signed at 
Washington between Spain and the United States, gave us 
control of "the city, bay, and harbor of Manila pending 
the conclusion of a treaty of peace which shall determine 
the control, disposition, and government of the Philip- 
pines." Aguinaldo's requests, being transmitted to the 
Washington authorities, were promptly refused, and the 
Filipinos accordingly saw themselves compelled to retire 
from the approaches of the city they had helped to win. 
The best judgment of Filipino leaders saw no course but 
to acquiesce in this decision and the native troops were ac- 
cordingly withdrawn. 

This was the first occasion on which the issue Iietween 
the hitherto allied forces was clearly stated. The terms 
. iQcy). p. 13. 
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tA the protocol, as well as the very action of the Americans 
in refusing to admit the joint occupation of the natives, 
;oncJusively showed that we did not regard our interests 
as identical with those of the Filipinos. It meant, if it 
meant am-tliing. that either the restoration of the city to 
Spain or its retention for oiir own purposes was not only 
possible but probable. It implied that we had made use 
of native help merely in order to further our own interests, 
or to place ourselves in a stronger position. 

Further, a serious danger of immediate difficulty arose 
from the ambiguous terms of the protocol, and the failure 
of our generals to define the terms used in an unmistak- 
able manner. The protocol had spoken of the "city" of 
Manila, as if reference were made to the walled city only 
and not to the suburbs, yet the latter were included by 
our generals without precise definition of their extent. 
Thns was opened a possible source of serious friction 
which culminated in open ho.stilities. Aguinaldo had 
asked for a clear statement of the limits to he given to 
the city, but none was furnished until October 14th, 
after nearly two months haggling and bargaining.' Un- 
der threat of the application of force, the Philippine army 
was finally withdrawn outside the prescribed lines on Oc- 
tober 25th. One point is here worthy of especial mention — 
the claims of General Otis as to the proper limits of the 
city and suburbs were never conceded by Aguinaldo and 
rentained a source of bickering and contention during 
the remainder of the interval before the actual outbreak 
of hostilities. 

In the meantime, friction between the Americans and 
Filipinos was daily growing more intense. A review of 
the correspondence between the Washington government 
'Correspondence relating to the war with Spain (letter of Genera! 
Otis), Washingion, 1902, Vol. II, pp. 845, S45. 
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and our commamlcrs on the one side, and between 
Aguinaldo and his officers and representatives on the 
other, leaves no donbt that both sides clearly foresaw the 
coming on of war. General Otis was evidently fully ad- 
vised of the possibility of our retaining the Philippines 
and many of his despatches recommended measures look- 
ing to that end. Aguinaldo, well aware of llie situation, 
would possibly have begun the struggle. He hoped that 
the negotiations at Paris might so turn out as to improve 
his position; while, even if he could tiave foreseen the 
exact outcome, his lack of arms and ammunition would 
almost have compelled delay. But the certainty of future 
disagreement, and the possibilily of armed conflict, made 
both sides suspicious and unyielding. Contempora- 
neously, the ill-feeling between our troops and the natives 
was increasing. Very early, a tendency toward com- 
munity of feeling between the Spanish soldiers and onr 
own men had been noted, while a sharp race or colour line 
had been drawn against the natives. The conditions which 
gave rise to this state of affairs have been vividly reviewed 
by Mr. Foreman in a recent discussion.' 

The Americun volunteer regiments marched into Manila in good 
order like regular troops, but as soon as the novelty of their 
strange environment had worn off they gave ihcmsclves up to 
all sorts of excesses:, debauchery, and vice. Drinking bars were 
opened all over the eily and suburbs. Drunken brawU, indiscrim- 
inate revolver liring. indecent assauhs on women, kicks and 
cuffs to any Filipino, burglary in broad daylight, and thefts from 
shops and street vendors were of hourly occurrence, Tow.irds 
evening intoxicated groups took possession of the highways 
entered any Filipino's house, maltreated the inmates, stole what 
they liked and allempted to ravage the women. Especially in 
the suburban thoroughfares no native's life. liWrty or honour was 

'"Americans in the Philippines," CanUmforary Review. Sep- 
tcmber. 1904, p. 39J. 
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After ihc day's drinking was over, heaps of besotted 
famnanily were seen lying helpless in doorways or in the gutters — 
a sad ipectadc never before witnessed by any Filipino. 

While the attitude of our representatives in Manila 
toward the Filipinos was at any rate harsh, and that of our 
wMiers abusive and overbearing, the policy of our Gov- 
ernment toward Philippine interests was devoid of con- 
sideration or respect. For reasons already set forth, a de- 
sire to acquire the whole or some part of the islands had 
already taken firm root in the minds of some of our ad- 
ministrators. This fact appeared very clearly, when the 
negt)tiations for peace were opened. A Spanish -American 
Commission, charged with that duty, met in Paris Octo- 
ber 1st. 1898, While there was nothing in the instructions 
to our commissioners binding them to secure the cession 
of the Philippines, it was apparently well understood that 
this end would be attained if possible. After the status 
of Cuba and Porto Rico had been determined, our repre- 
sentatives presented a deinand for the cession of the Phil- 
ippines upon [he pa>-ment of $20,000,000. At the end of a 
long debate, in which the Spanish commissioners vigorously 
resisted the demands of the United States, they were 
obliged to yield, and reluctantly accepted our basis of 
peace at a session on December 8th. 1898. The Treaty 
of Paris, embodying the final settlement, was signed De- 
cember loth.' Aguinaldo, however, had not been idle. 
Reluctant to embark on a hopeless war, he had sent Felipe 
Agoncillo to Washington in September, to urge the claims 

'For these negotiations see S. Doc. No, 62, ssth Omgress, 3d 
Kssion. p. 198 el seq. This document gives the text of the 
Treaty of Paris and of the various papers accompanying jL A 
dcsfriplion of the proceedings is also found in Foreman's "Phil- 
ippine Islands." 2d cd.. p. 625, See also papers relating to the 
Treaty with Spain. 5. Doc. No. 148, S^h Congress, 3d session. 
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of the revolutionary government to consideration. This 
emissary had received no recognition from our administra- 
tion, in piirsuance of the plan of Mr. Day, and had conse- 
quently proceeded to Paris, where he had been refused a 
hearing by the Peace Commission, and had handed in a 
duplicate protest to the Spanish and American commis- 
sioners. In this document, Agoncillo contended against 
what he considered oiir breach of faith toward the in- 
surgents and set forth their claims to consideration. 

The Treaty of Paris, signed on December loth, had still 
to be ratified, and for this purpose a period of six months 
had been granted. But. without waiting for action on 
the part of ihe Senate, President McKinley, on December 
2ist, announced to the Secretary of War (for transmis- 
sion to General Otis) that : 

The destruction of the Spanish flccl in (lie harbour of Manila 
by the United Slates naval squadron commanded by Rear-Admiral 
Dewey, followed by the rednclbn of the city and the surrender 
of the Spanish forces, praclically effected the conquest of the 
Philippine Islands and the suspension of Spanish sovereignty 

With the signature of the treaty of peace between the United 
Stales and Spain, by llieir respective plenipotentiaries, at Paris, 
on the toth Instant, and a.t the result of the victories of Ameri- 
can arms, the future control, disposition, and government of the 
Philippine Islands are ceded to the United Stales ... the 
military government heretofore maintained by the United States 
in the city, harl>our, and bay of Manila is to be extended with all 
possible despatch to the whole of Ihe ceded territory.' 



Thus was given a new interpretation to the purpose 
of the battle of Manila and the object of the United States 
in the occupation of Manila and its environs. The sov- 

'Correspondencc relating to the war with Spain. Washington, 
19M. Vol II, pp. 858, 859. 
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ereignty of the United Slates was explicitly substituted for 
that of Spain, and without apologj', though we had all 
along given assurance that the exercise of such authority 
was regarded as abhorrent to our institutions and our 
genius, that we, in short, regarded it as ■'criminal aggres- 
aon." 

The statements just quoted form part of a lengthy 
document which was communicated to General Otis by 
cable on December 27th. So strained was the situation 
then existing at Manila, that more than a week elapsed 
before any announcement of the President's attitude was 
made. On January 4th, 1899, General Otis, instead of 
publishing the President's communication, issued what he 
called a "conservative proclamation."' In this emascu- 
lated form — nothing being distinctly said of a change of 
sovereignty — the announcement produced no actual out- 
break, though Aguinaldo at once issued a proclamation 
declaring the independence of the archipelago. This was 
on January 5th.' 

Mr. Foreman maintains, in his latest contribution to the 
Philippine discussion, that the news of the Treaty of Paris 
'fell like a thunderbolt on the Filipinos;"' but this seems, 
lo say the least, an overstatement. As already seen, 
Aguinaldo had had representatives in Paris and Washing- 
Ion who had kept him informed of the progress of events. 
Tlie treaty had certainly been heavily discounted in ad- 
rance by the revolutionary leaders. It was now their 
policy to work for the rejection of the agreement by our 
Senate. But events moved faster than had been antici- 
pated. A considerable party of selfish mcslisos, who 
wished only to be on the winning side, promptly aban- 

'Olis's despatch of June 8th; Correspondence anlf cU., p. 872. 
'Ibid., pp. 911. 9'2- 

icans in the Philippines, ante cil. 
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doned the revolutionary government and attached them- 
selves to the Americans. Dissensions naturally ensued 
and discontent among the rank and file of llie natives 
made its appearance.' On the night of February 4lh, a 
Filipino, said to have been 150 yards within the Ameri- 
can lines, refused to halt upon being challenged, and was 
fired on by a picket.' This action resulted in a sharp 
exchange of shots between the opposing lines during the 
night. The next morning "at daybreak," according to 
General Otis's despatch of February 5th.' our forces 
"advanced against insurgents, and [drove] ihcm twyond the lines 
they formerly occupied, capturing several villages and iheir de- 
fence works. Insurgent loss in dead and wounded large," 

This engagement lasted all day, and, as General Otis 
later testified In his official report, "was strictly defensive 
on the part of the insurgents." Within the next day or 
two. our pursuit of the Filipinos had driven them six 
miles northward, where they made a stand. During these 
days the loss was tremendous. General Otis estimating it 
at 3.500 in killed and wounded and 500 prisoners.* Agui- 
naldohad not desired the opening of hostilities, and as soon 
as possible put himself in communication with General 
Otis. What happened can best be staled in that officer's 
own words. In a despatch received in Washington Feb- 
ruar>' 8tb. at 1.58 a.m., he said :* 

"Night of 4th. Aguinaldo issued a proclamation chargttiK 
Americans with initiative and declared war. Sunday issued 

'An excellent collection of documentary evidence on both sides 
of the c)uestion at>ove discussed (presented with little or no com- 
ment) is found in Pamphlet No. VII, 1st Series, published by 
the Philippine Inforttialion Society. 1901 (Boston). 

■Official Gaiette (Manila). No, i, p, 10. 

'Correspondence onic cit, p &M- 

•Ibid., p. 8g6. 'ibiit-, p. 89B. 
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General Olis. in fact, not only declined to consider 
peace, but he continued his aggressive movement. The 
war had begun. 

Much debate has raged about the question whether 
firing was begun by our troops or by the natives — a point 
of no importance. Slight skirmishes or combats had oc- 
curred before, with no general results. The significant 
question in the matter relates to the attitude of the Amer- 
ican and Philippine commanders respectively. Mr. Al- 
\tyne Ireland, a careful writer, accepts the strict official 
view of the situation, asserting that "the war was com- 
menced by the Filipinos, but only after the American 
soldiers had submitted with a self-restraint that cannot 
be too highly praised to every indignity and insult 
which could be expected to provoke an attack on their 
part."' 

This, however, neglects General Otis's despatches of 
February 5tli and 7th, in one of which he wrote: "Posi- 
tive, insurgent attack not ordered by insurgent govern- 
ment."* The evident fact is that an unauthorised skir- 
mish (whether brought on by our men or by Filipinos is 
of no consequence) was accepted by our authorities and 
was enlarged into a general engagement. The Treaty 
of Paris was ratified by our Senate February 6th, 1899, 
the first news of the engagement sent by General Otis 
being received February 5th, at 10.52 f. m. 

It is certain that even in view of the Treaty of Paris 
and the President's proclamation the opening of vigorous 

'/lllaHlie Monthly, November, 1904, p. 580, 
'Correspondence ante cil., pp. S94-896. 
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warfare in the Philippines might have been avoided. 
Conservative Filipinos in Aguinaldo's entourage were 
bitterly opposed to war, for they recognised the certainty 
of failure. On the other hand, our officers atid men. in- 
experienced in tropical campaigning, were inclined to 
neglect the seriousness of the situation and to consider 
the prospective war as merely a source of pleasurable 
practice and training for our troops. This tone is notice- 
able in General Otis's early despatches concerning the 
outbreak of hostilities, for he speaks of the troops as "en- 
thusiastic," "in excellent spirits." etc. Nowhere is there a 
conception of the real problems involved. Moderate ne- 
gotiations, as now conceded by all, would have rendered 
possible a modus z-ivendi. Experienced colonial adminis- 
trators like Sir Andrew Clarke pointed the way to a pacific 
settlement of the difficulty, through the establishment of 
a. protectorate with native rulers advised by able and up- 
right Americans' but such counsels were brushed aside. 
War was wanted; "war enough," in the later words of 
President Roosevelt, at Sea Girt, N. J., "to go around." 

From the very outset, the war was relentlessly and ruth- 
lessly pursued hy our soldiery and the officers in command 
of them. Few prisoners were taken, the proportion of 
captured and wounded to those killed being itself con- 
clusive evidence that quarter was seldom given. At the 
battle of Caloocan (February loth) the order to take 
no prisoners was definitely given, as is established by cred- 
ible witnesses, and the practice of refusing quarter became 
general. The Filipinos killed diirinjj the most active 
period of the war were later officially stated at 14.623, 
while wounded were 3,297 — a striking reversal of the 
proportions of killed and wounded in all other known 
'See letlM of Sir Andrew Clarke to F. B. Forbes. Em] , in Sen. ^ 
Doc No. 6i. 5Sth Congress. 3d session, p. 638 if. 
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wars of modern times. Moreover, the use of torture for 
ihe ascertainment of information as to the enemy's posi- 
tion, location of concealed arms, etc., soon became a recog- 
nised method. The information on all these points first 
reached the people of the United States through soldiers' 
letters, and was then denied by general officers, but later 
fully confirmed by official investigations. It was early 
Kta that these and other facts, if made known to the 
people of the United States, would lead to a revulsion of 
pnbhc opinion, and the military consequently made every 
effort to keep them from public knowledge. A strict 
censorship was established. Something had, however, be- 
ccme known, and the public was already feeling a grow- 
ing irritation at the lack of trustworthy information when, 
about the middle of the year 1899, a group of correspon- 
dents stationed in Manila became deeply dissatisfied with 
the conditions which surrounded the sending out of news, 
and telegraphed their newspapers complaining of the 
censorship established by General Otis, and of the fact 
that Otis had misled people at home by omitting or alter- 
ing statements of important facts relating to conditions in 
the islands. The charges thus made were nominally 
denied by General Otis, though nothing immediate re- 
sulted from them. An ultimate effect was to alarm the 
piililic mind still further, and to deepen the disfjust already 
beginning to make itself te!t with reference to the policy 
p[ forcible annexation and conquest. This reaction in 
feeling was of double importance in view of the approach 
of the Presidential campaign of igoo. It was sought to 
alby public disquiet and to introduce a new element into 
the discussion by giving great prominence to the work of 
what has since become known as the "Schurman Philip- 
pine Commission." This body, consisting of four mem- 
^^bcTS headed by President Schurman of Cornell University, 
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was appoiiiicd by President McKinley, in January, 1899, 
to go to the Philippines "in order to facilitate the most 
humane, pacific, and effective extension of authority 
throughout these islands." and to "study attentively the 
existing social and political state of the various popu- 
lations. , . . " In a preliminary report to the President, 
dated November 2d, 1899, this Commission took a new 
view of the situation. Il spoke of the wealth of the islands, 
and advanced the theory that our temporary occupation 
had practically committed us lo a permanent or at least 
indefinite tenure as a trust for civilisation. Moreover, it 
was urged, if we did not take them, some other nation 
would, 

"Should our power by any fatality be withdrawn," wrote 
the Commission, "the government of the Philippines would 
speedily lapse into anarchy, which would excuse, if it did 
not necessitate, the intervention of other powers and the 
eventual division of the islands among them. . , , The 
welfare of the Filipinos coincides with the dictates of 
national honour in forbidding our abandonment of the 
archipelago."' 

Thus was put forward in distinct form probably for 
the first time (so far as concerned the Philippines) the 
"trust for civilisation" theory, immortalised in Secretary 
Gage's phrase. "Philanthropy and five per cent, go hand 
in hand." The new point of view thus exploited by the 
Sohurman Philippine Commission was shortly seen to be 
of great usefulness, and speedily became popular with 
speakers and writers on the Philippine question. The 
erroneous and too hopeful view taken by the Commission 
concerning a termination of hostilities was confimidl in the 
minds of the administration by the reports transmitted by 
the military, who announced that the insurrection was 
'Report of Schurman Conimiision, Vol- !, p. 183. 
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ihmst extinct. Those in power in Washington manifestly 
Wt an increasing degree of regret at our action in the 
Esiands and of shame at our conduct in the prosecution of 
the war. As the extreme barharity of the military methods 
onployed became more and more evident, it was felt that 
milder plans must be put into effect. The outcome of 
these forces was a resolution on the part of the President 
to appoint the members of a rudimentary civil govern- 
ment for the islands. On the 7th of April, 1900, he trans- 
mitted to Secretary Root complete instructions for the 
guidance of this Commission, which he had already 
jppotnted, with William H. Taft of Cincinnati at its head. 
The work of the Commission and its mode of organisation 
will be discussed at a later point. It is sufficient to indi- 
cate here that the Commission was to be vested with that 
part of the power inhering in the military governor which 
could be considered of a legislative character, dating from 
the 1st of September. 1900. 

Upon arriving in ihe Philippines, the Commission found 
itself confronted with considerable difficulties. It was 
evident at the outset that the islands were in no condi- 
tion even for the partial establishment of civil rule. This 
fact, and the natural jcaloiisy growing out of the com- 
petitive positions in which Ihe civil government and Ihe 
military found themselves placed, gave rise to much 
friction, which further increased the troubles of the Com- 
mission. On the one hand, that body felt itself compelled 
to justify the retention of the Philippines by pointing to the 
supposed dangers of anarchy and disaster which would 
ensure were the strong hand of foreign control to be re- 
moved. On the other hand, its dislike of the military 
inclined it to urge that peaceful conditions were practically 
otablished and that military aid was no longer needed. 
'Hie logical difficulty speedily made itself evident in the 
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reports sent home by the Commission. In a sort of pre- 
liminary report, made public September 20th, 1900, ihe 
Commission said: 

Hostility against Americans was originally aroused by absurd 
falsehoods of unscrupulous leaders. . . . Policy of leniency 
culminating in amnesty had marked effect . . . until defining 
of political issues in United Slates, reported here in full, gave 
hope to insurgent oflicers. . . . Existing insurrection organisa- 
tions now maintained with greatest difficulty.' 

Thus was outlined the view that no real fundamental 
resistance existed in the islands. The Commission, in a 
despatch to Mr. Root (January 2d. 1901), further ex- 
plained their attitude toward the army : 

Strong peace party organised, with de6ned purpose of securing 
civil government, . . . and relief for inevitable but annoying 
restraints of military rule. , . . Time near at hand. . . . 
when disturt>anccs . . . can better be suppressed by native 
police. . . .' 

Wholly inconsistent with these views was the sugges- 
tion that "change of policy . . . will blight . . . fair 
prospects of enormous improvement drive out capital, make 
life and property . . . most insecure," and that what 
was neetlcd was a "chil government with army as auxil- 
iary force." 

The attitude of the Commission toward the Philippine 
problem, apart from any inconsistencies therein, was the 
thing of greatest import, and this had now been fully 
outlined in little more than six months succeeding their 
arrival. As this attitude lias since been the controlling 

'Quoted. Inlcmaiional Year Book. tgoo. p. 724- 

'Messagc from the President, transmitting report, etc, igoi, 
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;lor in the Philippine problem, it should be carefully 
noted. It may be stated as follows: 

I. ResisUDc« to American rule is slight, and the insurrection 
k practically over. 

3. Hence military rule should be terminated, and civ 
meni substituted. 

3. The natives are incompetent to govern themsel' 
self-government is impossible. 

4- Native police and American forces must be maintained as an 
lid to the Commission in enforcing its "civil" authority. 

5. The island; should be opened to commercial development by 
American capital. 

Two things of mttch importance were noticeable in this 
itiitude; i.- The doctrine of the trust for civilisation in 
the Philippines was now deposed from the prominent place 
it had occupied in the Schurman report, and the notion of 
commercial exploitation was again pushed forward, 2. A 
marked development had taken place in the attitude of the 
Ummission itself between the middle of 1900 and the 
ooning of 1901. Both of these facts must be explained 
> reference to conditions in the United States. The Presi- 
t^ntial campaign of igoo had turned in part on the issue 
f imperialism, Mr. Bryan being nominated by the Demo- 
-aiic party on a platform which explicitly declared against 
mpcrialism and particularly deprecated a colonial policy 
dictated by commercial considerations. 

In the course of the campaign much argument was made 
by critics to turn on the commercial motives of the admin- 
istration in holding the Philippines, and on the prepara- 
tions for exploitation. This naturally coloured the utter- 
inces of Republican speakers and led them to fall back 
upon their role as philanthropists and missionaries of 
civilisation. The outcome of the election, resulting as it 
did in a complete Republican victory, gave greater assu- 
rance to those who adopted the commercial view of the 
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Philippine policy, and led lo a fresh revulsion of feeling 
in favour of that view. The truth was that American 
citizens had already begun to weary of the Philippine 
question, and that llicy no longer were willing to devote 
earnest thought to it. Meanwhile, the war had been 
slowly dragging toward a new phase. In a great niimbcr 
of "engagements" during i8Qg, the native forces were met 
and routed at every point. Resistance of the kind previ- 
ously offered was evidently useless. Al a military council 
held at Bayambang about November i2lh, 1899, it was 
resolved by the Filipino leaders to change the form of 
operations and resort to warfare in small detachments.' 
The plan behind the dissolution of the field army was not 
understood by our commanders until long afterward, and 
it was supposed that the insurrection was now practically 
over. This was the impression received by the Taft Phil- 
ippine Commission upon its arrival in the islands, and led 
to the declaration of a general amnesty on June jlh. 
promulgated on June 21st, 1900. Owing to a period of 
inactivity, during which the Filipino forces were being 
reorganised for the new conflict, little was done in the 
way of field operations during the first few months of 
1900, but later in that year fighting recommenced. The 
amnesty expired September 21st, without having had per- 
ceptible results, and the American army authorities found 
themselves facing a new and more troublesome phase of 
the war. New methods of campaigning were mapped out. 
A penal colony was established in the island of Guam. 
and to it were deported during the year 1901 a consider- 
able number of Filipino leaders. On December 20th. 1901, 
a proclamation from headquarters indicated penalties lo 
be expected hy those who should assist the forces in the 
*Cmcr>l MacAfthur's report lo the ndjutant-gencral, Manila. 
IQOI, Vol. I, p. 3. 
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^•M eiiher directly or indirccily. Instructions to the 
. iTi-rent station commanders ordered ttiem to regard all 

■ loinent families who had not committed themselves to 
.' American cause as suspects — probable supporters o( 
•(jrgents in the field. 

I'uTther than this, "very drastic military methods"' were 
.!'pted. Crops, houses, and villages were destroyed or 
imed for the purpose of depriving insurgents of means 
: >upport. and recon cent ration was finally resorted to. 
'ieneral J. F. Bell estimated in 1902 that one-sixth of the 
natives in Luzon died as the direct or indirect result of the 
operations, a figure which would mean a total death-roll 
f at least 600,000 persons. Notable among these inde- 

■ -iiJent local compaigns were those of Genera! J. F. Smith 
Samar. signalised by the notorious "kill and bum"orders 

Inch led ultimately to the retirement of that commander ; 
' I ieneral Bell in Batangas, Laguna, and Tayabas ; and of 
■noral Hughes in Bohol and Cebu. In many parts of 
I islands resistance of a very active character continued 
nil the year IQ02 was far advanced. On July 4th of 

'at year. President Roosevelt, who had assumed the 
■'-Tjutive authority on the death of President McKinley, 
■i:ed a proclamation declaring the war at an end and 
easing political prisoners. The proclamation marked 

" ■ conclusion of the second phase of the war and the 
-ning of the third. This last phase has continued to 
r present time, and is still in progress. It has been 

'-aracterised by the maintenance of more or less feeble 

■ d fugitive organisations in the field. 

For some time after we had definitely decided to assume 
f control of the Philippines public opinion remained 
rmless, except for a certain responsiveness to senti- 
iitnial appeals about the "flag." This was partly due to 
'MacAfthur's report, igoi, ante «*(., p. 23. 
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the absence of trustworthy information and a failure to 
comprehend the real situation. But during the four years 
intervening between the re-election of Mr. McKinley and 
the campaign of 1904 the real outlines of ihe Philippine 
question have been drawn. Yet public opinion has been 
almost completely quiescent. Except for the "anti- 
imperialist" agitation, which has chiefly concerned itself 
with special phases of our occupation of the islands, there 
has been but slender criticism of the administration policy. 
The Commission, subject to the action of Congress, has 
been given a free hand to work out its plans for the 
Philippine Islands without obstruction. At the same 
time, intelligent opinion at home has been able to develop 
among those interested in public affairs, and to consider 
the question in sober earnest. This development of opin- 
ion has modified the original criticism of the administra- 
tion policy on some points, and has strengthened it on 
others. What some of the sober minds of the couniry 
now believe to be for our own best interests and for those 
of the Filipinos was clearly expressed by a body of inde- 
pendent thinkers of all classes, who a year or more ago 
practically combined in the recommendation that the 
United States should agree to do for the Philippines what 
it did for Cuba and to do it at the earliest possible moment. 
It has been seen that the action already taken in the Phil- 
ippines has committed us to a further stay of some dura- 
tion. No one, probably, would recommend that we should 
"solve the Philippine problem by simply sailing away," 
as some apologists for the present policy like to phrase 
it. What has been thought best is foimd in the petition 
presented to the national Presidential conventions in the 
summer of 1904, which contained the following words : 

We ask Ihal the inhabitants of Ihe Philippine Inlands be gnmtd 
their national independence a »oon as. with the c 
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land tmdcr Ihe protection oF this Republic, they can install a 

[uest, though signed by many men of the great- 
e community, was rejected by the Repub- 
lican National Convention, but was accepted by the Demo- 
cratic and foimd a place in the platform which it formu- 
lated, as well as a position of prominence as an issue in 
the Presidential campaign of 1904. While the Demo- 
CTatic candidate in that campaign was overwhelmingly 
defeated, there is little to indicate that the Philippine issue 
fiiher won or lost him many votes. It has remained, as 
ii has always been, a thing apart from American life. In 
the annual message to Congress in Decemljer, 1904. Presi- 
'tnt Roosevelt, contrary to the action of his party at their 
.■■nvention. accepted the notion of ultimate home rttle 
i-ir the Philippines, but rejected the idea of a pledge to 
that effect as purely academic. He followed the lead of 
Secretary Taft in regarding independence as so far in 
'he future that it can be neglected. He thus stigmatised 
the issue raised by the independent and public-spirited 
citizens in the petition already described as of no con- 
sequence. 

The issue, however, is untouched by the fact that some 
lime will be required to work out the policy recommended. 
It is fundamentally this: Shall we enter upon a plan of 
conscious colonialism, lasting for an indefiiiite period, or 
shall we set before ourselves the object of so shaping 
matters as to reduce the extent of our authority over the 
islands as far and as soon as circumstances will warrant, 
assuring the inhabitants, meanwhile, of our good faith by 
giving a specific pledge as to our intentions for the future ? 

If it shall be determined that the islands are to he held 
indefinitely by the United States without pledge to their 

labitanls. and without formal understanding with our- 
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selves as to our ultimate intentions, the Philippine prob- 
lem is still one of great difficulty. Is our theory in retain- 
ing them that of a "Inist for civilisation"? If so. what 
must be the practical policv to be pursued in the islands? 

It is evident that the theory of the trust for civilisation 
is one that requires very exact definilion. Probably the 
first question that would be forced upon an administrator 
who should seek lo apply it in practice would be, "How 
far is this ideal consistent with measures probably result- 
ing in profit to the citizens of the dominant country?" 
Such an administrator would almost necessarily find him- 
self compelled to ask whether plans whereby large profits 
would accrue to citizens of the home country could be 
reconciled to the ultimate well-being of the native popula- 
tion intrusted to his care. He would have to decide in his 
own mind whether schemes which implied the saddling of 
the country with debt for permanent improvemenls of 
questionable value to the natives would harmonise with 
his theory; whether economic institutions resulting almost 
inevitably in greater stress of competition, and greater 
severity of pressure upon the commercially weak natives, 
would not conflict with his nominal idealism : and whether 
schemes for development whereby the natural wealth of 
the country should be mortgaged for ihe future through 
leases or sales or grants made with a design of securing 
immediate exploitation could be warranted. 

Mr. Hobson. than whom no clearer or more logical 
opponent of what is called imperialism can be found, 
pointedly states Ihe abstract principles upon which alone 
the present relations between the socalled lower and 
higher races can \>e continued. He fully admits that "to 
lay down as an absolute law that the autonomy of every 
nation is inviolable does not carry us very far. ... It 
is difHcull for the strongest advocate of national rightA<_ 
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to assert thai the penple in actual occupation or political 
control over a given area of the earth are entitled lo do 
what they will with their own, entirely disre^rding the 
direct and indirect consequences of their action upon the 
re« of the world."' 

In spite, however, of this full admission of all that can 
tairly and honestly be urged by imperialists. Mr, Hobson 
bys down distinct principles for the guidance of those 
nations which find themselves in charge of the welfare of 
others. 

"Interference with the government of a lower race." 
says he, "must be directed primarily to secure the safety 
ind progress of the civilisation of the world, and not the 
special interest of the interfering nation. Stich inlerfer- 
«!ce must be attended by an improvement and elevation 

f the character of the people who are brought under this 
- unirol. Lastly, the determination of the two preceding 

■iiditions must not be left to the arbitrary will or judg- 
ment of the interfering nation, but must proceed from 
iome organised representation of civilised humanity." 

In the absence of some such tribunal as here pointed 
out, thinks Mr. Hobson, "the claim of a trust is nothing 
else than an impudent act of self-assertion." With but a 
few conspicuous exceptions, the imperialist nations of the 
present day have set ahout the fulfilment of such a trust 
by grafting upon the lower races under their charge their 
own political institutions, religion, law and economic 
methods, arranging all in such a way as to compel these 
lower races to contribute to the prosperity of their masters, 
dther through the necessity of working for them or 
through the shaping of commercial relations in such wise 
as to benefit the stronger nation. 

The question how far we have lived up to Mr. Hobson's 
'Imperialism, p. 337. 
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suggestions in our government of tlie Philippines is sub- 
stantially the same as the question how far we have really 
endeavoured to fulfil the notion of a "trust for civilisa- 
tion," and it is on this basis that we must determine the 
extent to which our imperialism is to be identical in pur- 
pose with the imperialism of other countries, or, as we 
like to think, is to be guided by better motives. 

The time has come when it is necessary to test every 
step taken by our government with reference to the Phil- 
ippines in order to assure ourselves that its results will 
not be out of harmony with the Philippine policy nom- 
inally adopted by us. In default of such care, and in 
view of the general ignorance of problems of tropical 
colonisation which prevails among nitr legislators and 
people, there is every danger that.without our being aware 
of it as a nation, conditions will arise in the Philippines 
which will commit us to a policy wholly distasteful to our 
better sense. We have already had time to see how the fact 
that anything whatever has been done promptly gives 
rise to a demand for continuance, in order that the given 
policy may have time to work itself out. and in order that 
our people may not seem to retire from duties to which 
they have once addressed themselves. Unless great cau- 
tion is exercised, therefore, there is every reason to fear 
that our dealings with the Philippine question will only 
result in entangling us more and more completely with 
the islands. This may result in consequences permanently 
injurious, not merely to the Philippines, but to the United 
Sutes. 



CHAPTER II 

THE BEGINNING OF "CIVIL GOVERNMENT" 

Pkesident McKinley's desire to establish in the Phil- 
ippine Islands a system of civil rule at the earliest 
possible date has already been referred to. In the first 
place, it was considered discreditable to the administra- 
tion that it had so long maintained military rule in the 
Philippine Islands. It was further believed that the 
severities inflicted by the military would be mitigated if 
even a portion of the authority of government were to be 
transferred to a civil authority, which could act as a 
check on the army. These facts, and a natural desire to 
go before the country in the campaign of 1900 as having 
aken distinct steps toward terminating the period of war 
and securing the re-establishment of civil order, led Presi- 
dent McKinley. in March, 1900, to appoint a commission 
consisting of William H. Taft of Ohio. President: D, C. 
Worcester of Michigan, Luke E. Wright of Tennessee, 
Henry C. Ide of Vermont and Bernard Moses of Cali- 
fornia,' ordering it to proceed to the Philippines to "con- 
tinue and perfect the work of organising and establishing 
civil government already commenced by the mihtary 

'When the CammisHon had been in the Philippines about a 
TFar, and had had time to familiarise itself with insular conditions, 
ii was decided to increase its siie by the addition of native mem- 
heci. An order which look effect September 1st, 1901, but whose 
purport had been made public on Ihe 4lh of July preceding, 
appointed Sciiors T. H, Pardo de Tavera, Benito Legarda, and 
Jo«e Luzuriaga flhe first two being residents of Manila and the 
list a resident of the island of Negros) as members of the Com- 
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authorities, subject in all respects to any laws which Oin- 
gress may hereafter enact." 

There has been much speculation as to the reasons for 
the appointment of a commission, or body of men, 
to perform this duty. It has been pointed out wilh much 
force that no real precedent for it existed. In Cuba, we 
had attained seemingly good results hy Ihe efforts of a 
single man acting as governor. No such body had been 
recommended by any competent investigator. It seems 
hard, therefore, to account for this action on the part of 
the authorities. A reason for it is probably to be found in 
the fact that President McKinley had shown much fond- 
ness for the practice of referring matters to commissions 
for investigation, and that he failed to appreciate Ihe 
reasons why an efficient machine for investigation and 
arbitration of public questions may be inefficient as a 
mechanism for administering and legislating on problems 
arising from day to day. Tiie commission already sent 
to the islands for the purpose of investigating and report- 
ing on condilions there furnished a model upon whicli to 
pattern the new organisation, which was to go to the Phil- 
ippines for purposes of government. 

There was, further, a manifest feeling that there might 
be friction with the army authorities, and that continual 
difficuhy might be encountered in taking the control of 
affairs out of their hands. It was therefore desired to 
bring to this task the supposedly greater weight which 
would be derived from the sending of several men to act 
in a legislative capacity rather than a single individual, 
whose powers would apparently not be materially different 

mission (Second Report U. S, P, C. igoi. p. i61 The new 
appointees were meMizos, two of whom had been identified wiih 
Aguinaldo. but had deserted his csuse upon the outbreak of 
hostilities with the Americans. 
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irom those of the military governor wliom lie would 
supersede. 

As an agency of govemtnent, a "commission" was, of 
course, unknown to our constitutional or legal system. 
Vor are its powers anywhere precisely and carefully de- 
nned in the order establishing it. These circumstances 
make it worth while to note the basis upon which its 
utthority rests and the extent to which practice or legis- 
lation has succeeded in modifying the scope of that 
iuthority. 

As already noted, the Philippine Commission was origi- 
nally created under the executive order of April 7th, 1900, 
as extended by that of June 21st. 1901.' The first of 
liiese orders provided that : 



bnins with Ihe ist day of September, igoo, the authority 
. . that part of the power of government in ihe 
Philippine Ulands which is of a legislative nature is lo be trans- 
ferred from the military governor of the islands lo this Commis- 
sion, to be thereafter exercised by them in the place and stead 
of the military governor, under such rules and regulations as 
you (Governoc Taft] shall prescribe. . . . 

The order of June 21st, 1901, continued : 

On and after Ihe 4th day of July, igai. until it shall be ollier- 
>be ordered, Ihe President of the Philippine Commission will 
exercise Ihe executive authority in all civil affairs in the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands heretofore exercised in such affairs 
by ihc military governor of the Philippines. . . . Such executive 
iuthorily will be exercised under, and in conformity to, the in- 
s lo the Philippine commissioners, dated April 7th. igoo, 
bjeet to the approval and control of the Secretary of War 
£^K United States. 



■'■*r«jtt of orders given in Official Gazette, Vol. I, No. 1 
(Manila, P. I.) 
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Under Ihese orders, the status created, therefore, was 
that the governor of the Philippines should be vested with 
the executive power formerly held by the mihtary gov- 
ernor, while the Commission should be vested with the 
legislative power formerly exercised by that governor, 
but to be used "under such rules and regulations" as the 
civil governor might prescribe. Put in brief form, this 
statement merely amounted to saying that the civil gov- 
ernor should have the power formerly held by the mili- 
tary governor, except in so far as be might choose to be 
assisted by a body known as a "Commission" — irregular in 
its character and unknown in the history of representative 
government. 

It had been supposed that this stale of affairs was 
temporary, and would be modified as soon as Congress 
undertook to legislate for the Philippines, Congress, how- 
ever, took no important action at the short session of 
igoo-1901,' and it was not until the new House of Rep- 
resentatives, elected in the autumn of 1900, took its scat 
that an effort was made to regulate conditions in the Phil- 
ippines. In the meantime, all power had been transferred 

'It, however, passed the so-ealled "Spooner Amendment" to the 
■rmy appropriation bill. Thi* amendment provided that "all 
military, civil and judicial powers neces^ry to govern the Phil- 
ippine Islands . . . shall, until otherwise provided by Congress, 
be vested in such person and persons, and shall be exercised in 
such manner as the Prciiident of the United States shall direct, 
for the establishment of civil government, and for maintaining 
and protecting the inhabitant!! of said islands in the free enjoy- 
ment of their liberty, property, and religion," The only qualifica- 
tion upon the power thus granted appeared in clau«es limiting the 
power to grant franchises, and to sell and lease lands. 

Of this amendment Senator Bacon (Congressional Record. 57th 
Congrcps. 1st session. Vol. XXXV. Part 6, p. 5670) later said: 

"The Spooner bill, as orijtinally introduced in Congress, waa 
one which had no limitation upon the power of exploitation, and 
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(a Ihe Commission by the executive order of June 2ii>t, 
1901. and that body had passed a large number of acts of 
testation . 

At the opening of Congress for the session of 1901-02, 
the two main branches of the Philippine question were 
presented to it for discussion — the relations between the 
islands and the United States and the actual conditions 
then existing in the islands. It was characteristic that 
of the two subjects the tariff question was first taken up 
and first pressed to a conclusion. Yet the broader ques- 
tion of government in the Philippine archipelago itself 
was not far behind. During the summer, the War De- 
partment had been at work upon a measure known as the 
"Philippine Civil Government Bill." which had been prac- 
tically completed before the assembling of Congress. This 
measure was introduced simultaneously on January 7th, 
igo2, in the two houses of Congress, in the lower chamber 
as H. R. 7925. in the upper as S. 2295. 

As originally drafted and presented by the War Depart- 
ment, this measure consisted of iii sections. Sections 
i-S ratified the instructions of the President, as conveyed 
in the orders of April 7th, 1900, and June 21st, 1901, con- 
firmed the acts already passed by the Commission, and 

that bill was not only introduced in Congress, but it was pressed 
under whip and spur. Everything was subordinated to it We 
wtre ihreaiened wiih extra sessions, and everything else, if it were 
not passed, and when it was passed, and the provision was put 
upon it which limited the power of exploitation, it was immedi- 
Jitly dropped as a useless piece of furniture, and there has never 
been »ny action taken under it- . . . We had from ihoae in civil 
office in Manila cablegrams to the effect that it was extremely 
important that the Spooner bill should be passed as quickly as 
poisible, . . . and when in the last moment this amendment 
ni pm upon it. all interest in it ceased, and there has never been 
I njithinK done under it since that lime." 
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vested large powers of control for ihe future in the Presi- 
dent, and, under his orders, the Commission. Sections 
6-12 regulated the conditions under which certain lands 
might be disposed of, and provided for the disposition of 
public property inherited from the Spaniards. In sections 
13-49, forestry regulations and an elaborate system of 
mining laws were laid down. The purchase of the "friar 
lands" was authorised in sections 50, 51 and 52. Certain 
appeals to the Supreme Court of the United States were 
provided for in section 53. Sections 54-61 regxilated the 
issue of municipal bonds for public improvements. Sec- 
tions 62 and 63 dealt with the granting of franchises. In 
sections 64-109, an elaborate system of money and bank- 
ing was outlined. Section 110 placed the Bureau of In- 
sular Affairs — an administrative mechanism created in the 
War Department to deal with insular conditions — on a 
permanent basis, and the final section was merely the usual 
paragraph repealing all inconsistent legislation. 

It thus appears that the measure for the government 
of the Philippines of which so much had been heard could 
only in a Pickwickian sense be termed a "civil govern- 
ment bill." It said practically nothing whatever about 
government in any form, except in the few bare sections 
confirming the power of the Commission and providing 
for certain appeals to the Supreme Court of the United 
Slates. 

The Civil Government Bill was passed in the Senate in 
somewhat the form in which it came from Mr. Root, but 
in the House considerable changes were early made in it. 
One of the first drafts of the measure contained two new 
sections, numbered 6 and 7, and made very considerable 
changes in the provisions relating to franchises and pub- 
lic lanils. The new sections were of interest because they 
contained the first suggestion of provision for some 
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ineasure of home rule in the islands. They provided for 
Ihe altimate creation of a Philippine legislative body, to 
tonstst of the Commission as an npper chamber, with an 
deciive lower house, to consist of natives. These pro- 
mions again underwent considerable modification at the 
hands of the Committee on Insular Affairs, to which the 
measure was referred. Several different "committee 
prints" of the measure succeeded one another before it 
issimied a shape in which it could be reported. In the 
Senate, the bill was referred at once (January 7th) to 
the Committee on the Philippines, and was there parcelled 
out among a number of sub- committees. 
It would be inappropriate to undertake at this point any 
oiplete analysis of the Philippine Civil Government Bill 
:• jiich. It was not in any proper sense a bill, but a com- 
iiination of bills, dealing often in an intricate way with 
complex and unrelated subjects. The discussion on these 
different phases of the measure, so far as any occurred in 
open session, may be referred to in reviewing the several 
subjects to which they relate. AH that can be considered 
at this point is the general drift of the debate ami its 
a^ltcation to the broader questions of government in the 
aichipelago. 

The debate on the Civil Government Bill began in 
»erious earnest in the Senate on the 18th of April, 1902, 
and continued with various interruptions until near the 
dosing of the long session shortly after the opening of 
Joly. Of such interruptions, the longest occurred during 
the month of June, when the measure was under debate 
in the House. While this discussion in the lower cham- 
ber and the work later done in conference committee by 
tqiresentatives of both House and Senate resulted in 
pafting upon the measure several desirable provisions, 
in eliminating or modifying several injurious features 
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of the measure, the discussion in open session was unsatis- 
factory and brought out but little that was of interest. 
One would expect, however, to find in the lengthy and 
unrestrained debates in the upper chamber a sufficiency 
of serious discussion of the measure from the technical 
standpoint and a revelation of actual conditions, social, 
economic, and political, as then found in the Philippines. 
Contrary to this expectation, one can find technical or 
minute criticism or justification of the provisions of the 
bill at but few points during the whole course of the 
debate. This is due to two facts: the real state of affairs 
in the islands was then known to but few persons on the 
one side or on the other, and the two political parties were 
concerned far more deeply with the discussion of the 
Philippine policy as a whole and with the manufacture of 
political capital from it than with developing the finer 
points of legislative care for insular interests. Demo- 
cratic members of the Philippine committee had aided in 
the elaboration of the technical sections of the measure 
on theoretical lines, and were as ready to accept these 
sections as any others. They knew that the measure 
would be forced through by a partisan vote, and they 
therefore, perhaps wisely, preferred to address themselves 
to a review and criticism of the Philippine policy as a 
whole. Republicans, on the other hand, had fully deter- 
mined to accept the War Department programme and to 
pass the measure by brute strength. During the debate 
it often appeared that hardly a single member on the Re- 
publican side of the chamber was in his seat, and for 
discussion, therefore, there was usually substituted a suc- 
cession of oratorical shots in the air. first by one side and 
then by the other. The debate further suffered in serious- 
ness from the fact that discussion of the tariff bill had so 
recently closed, and that some of the more important 
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natters relating to Philippine administration had then 
been reviewed. 

L^^cally, the history of the Philippine Civil Govern- 
ment Bill in the Senate divides itself into two parts, an 
inaignment of the general policy of the administration 
in the Philippines and an attack upon the conduct of niili- 
tarj- affairs in the islands and the treatment accorded to 
the native inhabitants. In reply to the criticisms of gen- 
fra! policy, the adherents of the administration had little 
■ ■ say ; but the charges of cruelty and misrule in the 
■inds preferred by the opposition called forth lengthy 

;ij empltatic rejoinders and attempts at justification. 

The complaints of military cruelty and misrule were 
supported by detailed evidence of an official character, and 
sere rebutted by Republicans chiefiy on the grounds that 
the conditions referred to were sporadic or were tempo- 
rary military expedients necessitated by the exigencies of 
warfare. They have already been referred to in general 
terms.' and need not be considered here, since they relate 
properly to the history of our PhiUppine military experi- 
ence and enter only indirectly into the present problem 
of government under the act of 1902. 

The indictment of the administration's civil policy was 
chiefly directed against the possibilities of exploitation 
said to have been opened by the measure, although it in 
pan took the shape of criticisms of the extreme powers 
Cranled to the Commission and the absence of suitable 
checks upon the exercise of its authority. Thus, in his 
opening speech Senator Rawlins of Utah pointed out the 
possibilities nf despotic control and the lack of restraints 
ifiCiH the Philippine Government, the dependent character 

■ the judiciary established under it, and the possibilities 

■i unwise or vicious use of the power to dispose of lands ; 
'Supra, pp, 33, etc. 
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"The Commission," said Mr. Rawlins. ". . . may de- 
clare war and make peace. . . . can raise armies and 
provide navies, . . . can regulate commerce, . , . lay 
taxes to the extent of the destruction of the subjects of 
taxation, . . . may pass ex post facto laws and bills of 
attainder, . , . may take the property of one man and 
give it to another, . . . can destroy freedom of speech 
and of the press, make the thought as well as the word, 
and the thought and word as well as the act, punishable 
capitally."' 

Much the same ideas were enlarged upon by later 
speakers. Senators Carmack. Culberson. Patterson and 
others devoting special attention to military phases of the 
Philippine situation, while Senators Bacon and Dubois 
and several of their associates dwelt upon the economic 
side of the problem. Senator Hoar of Massachusetts in 
a lengthy speech rebuked the whole Philippine policy of 
the administration, though he had relatively little to say 
of the details of the pending legislation.' 

Republicans had not intended to make much reply to 
the attacks made from the Democratic side, but were 
finally forced into rejoinder. Senators Lodge. Spooner. 
Foraker and others in able discussions sought to vindicate 
the army and throw obloquy upon its critics. They <Ie- 
fendcd the ideas at bottom of the pending measure, and 
laid special stress upon the excellence of its technical 
features. Senator Spooner especially complained of the 
general vagueness of the debate and its tendency to drift 
away from the points at issue. Senator Foraker drew 
special attention to the alleged impracticability and hypoc- 
risy of the substitute bill offered by the EJemocrats. 

'Conp-essional Record, Vol. XXXV., Part S. 57th Congress, 
III session, p. 4525. 
'Ibid., P«rt 6, p 5?88 el leq. 
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The ideas of the latter measure had been presented by 
Mr. Rawlins as an amendment to the bill itself. They in- 
dnded the appointment of a governor and secretary for the 
islands, to be assisted by a legislative body consisting of 
ihirteen natives desipnaled annually by the President, the 
extension of the land lav^s of the United States so as to 
ipply to the islands, and a system of appeals in important 
cases to the Supreme Court of the United States.' It is 
hardly necessary to say that none of these or other sug- 
gestions of the minority was accepted, and that the bill 
passed substantially as it came from the committee. In 
conference between the representatives of the upper and 
lower chambers, a few important changes were, however, 
made.* 

As the Civil Government Bill finally emerged from 
conference committee and was signed by the President 
July ist. 1902, it retained most of the provisions enume- 
rated in the summary already given, except those which 
provided a currency and banking system, the latter being 
eliminated owing to the effort of the Senate to introduce 
provisions favourable to silver, which were antagonised by 
the House and its conferees. This reduced the number 
of sections to 87. Several matters not provided in the 
original draft were, however, introduced. In sec. 5, 
a bill of rights (omitting trial by jury and some others) 
was incorporated, as already indicated. Sees, 6 and 7 
pnn-ided for taking a census of the Philippines, and 
ordered the catling of a native legislative assembly, to con- 

'Ibid., Part s, p. 4367- 

The main debate on this measure is to be found running 
Arough the Senate sections of the Congressional Record, 57th 
Congress, isl session, Vol. XXXV, Parts s and 6. The most 
iignificaitl speeches have been referred to in the text. Limits of 
^lace prevent more extended quotation. 
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sist of at least one member from each province, two years 
after the completion and publication of the census as pro- 
vided for.' 

Prior to the passage of this Civil Government Act. it 
had been expected that the precise powers of the civil 
governor and the Commission woukl be enumerated and 
discriminated from one another in such a way as to give 
the Commission a distinct standing apart from the gov- 
ernor. The only clause relating to this matter is, how- 
ever, found in sec. i of the act, which provided: 



he aclion of ihc President of Ihe United States in creating 
Ippinc Commission, and aulhurJE^ing the said Commission 
the powers of government to the extent and in the 
and form and subject to the regulation and control set 
I the instructions of the President to the Philippine Com- 
, dated April Tlh. tgoo, and in creating the offices of gov- 
nd vice-goveronr of the Philippine Islands, and authorising 
■il governor and vice-governor to exercise the powers ol 
ncnt to the extent and in Ihe manner and form set forth 
executive order, dated June aist, igoi, ... is hereby 
;d, ratified, and confirmed. , . . 



The temporary basis which had been given to the power 
of the Commission by the orders of April 7th. 1900, and 
June 2ist, 1901. was thus made permanent, while the 
confusion or lack of classification already apparent in 
them was allowed to remain. Only in a very moderate 
degree, if at all, did the Civil Government Act alter the 
power of the Commission for the present. In sec. 5. as 
already noted, appeared an emasculated "bill of rights," 
and in sec. 9, which vested the power of appointing the 

'The complete act mav he found in Vol. I of the Laws Passed by 
(he Philippine Commission (Manila. 190.1), pp. 1056 If. The 
censu! was taken in 1903 and 1904. and its results announced ia 
March. 1905. 
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Insular Supreme Court in the President and Senate of 
the L'nited States, some slight check on the power of the 
administration may have been created. Neither of these 
can be held to be of any importance, for the whole ma- 
chinery of government being in the hands of the Commis- 
sion, the bill of rights must rest solely upon the willing- 
ness of the Commission to have it regarded. As for the 
Supreme Court, the conditions surrounding its appoint- 
ment would necessarily subject it in large measure to the 
will of the Commission, as will later appear, while the 
Commission's legislative power would enable that body, 
even in the event of resistance by the court, to shape 
matters according to its will.* 

Government in the Philippines is thus obliged to find its 
theoretical basis in the military regime and not in the 
Civil Government Act. It has been thought by some that 
in practice the members of the Commission prove co- 
equal with Ihe governor, and that they act as a check on 
one another. To what extent this has been the case may 
be gathered from an account of how business is conducted 
by the Philippine Commission to-day, set forth with much 
noconscious humour in a letter written by one member 
of that body early in the autumn of 1904. This commis- 
sioner says : 

The Commission . . . have ... a sort of esfiril de corps 
which carries them like a well-trained crew at high speed over a 
grral many obstacles which would block thern if there were any 
fictional disputes or disagreements. Everything is always passed 
tmanimouily, ■ - - the civil governor declaring what the sen^e 
of the meeting has been, after a reasonable lime has passed, and 
there is never any dispute with his findings, so it stands as the 
law cf the islands. . . . 

'Congress, of course, expressly retained the power to ainul the 
l^islation of the Commission. 
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want of imported goods in small quantities. Farming o#' < 
a large scale would, under present conditions, be an occu- 
pation entirely beyond the reach of such an American as 
is here referred to. It requires a considerable capital, and 
if the land were to be acquired from government, would 
imply a tolerably friendly attitude on the part of those 
in control of affairs, to say nothing of very large practical 
experience. About the most feasible employment that 
could be obtained by an American obliged to take care of 
himself would be, therefore, either to engage in trading 
and importing or to become an employee of some com- 
pany or firm already in such business. It is over precisely 
such firms that the administration of the Philippines 
exerts the greatest influence. Success in importing or 
exporting must be largely dependent on the good will of 
the administration for a considerable time to come. Not 
only is the government the largest buyer of imported 
goods, but officials have it quite in their power to hamper 
the operations of importers most seriously by imposing 
vexatious custom-house formalities and restrictions upon 
them. Manila firms complain that in order to do business 
successfully it is necessary to "stand in with" the gov- 
ernment. One could hardly expect such a firm, therefore, 
to employ a man known to be distasteful to the governing 
amliorities. Still less could such a person expect to start 
fairly in business if burdened with the hostility of an all- 
powerful administration. In short, as a high oflicer in 
the insular government lately expressed it, "if Ameri- 
cans do not like conditions in the Philippines, they can 
leave," the word "can" being here interpreted to mean 
"must." A "liking" for Philippine conditions, moreover, 
implies not simply an internal satisfaction, but also the 
absence of criticism of any sort. "A healthy spirit of 
optimism and the entire absence of any political compl 
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is what is needed among Americans if we are successfully 
to govern these natives," remarked an official in conversa- 
tion with the writer. "Healthy optimism" is indeed at a 
par in Manila, and barring criticism of the official hier- 
archy, nothing is more deeply resented than open doubt or 
I fear as to the future of our administration. 

The control thus exercised over the written word is 
exerted also over the spoken. The pulpit and the stage 
have been subjected either to unofficial or official surveil- 
lance. The sedition act, already discussed, provides that 
"if two or more persons conspire to overthrow, put down 
or destroy by force the government of the United States 
in the Philippine Islands . . . such persons shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 and by im- 
prisonment, with or without hard labour, for a period not 
more than six years," Under this act, and by the use of 
the constabulary spies, it has become unsafe for private 
persons to attend social gatherings or express political 
opinions in their own homes. Expressions by letter are 
equally dangerous, owing to the searching of the mail, a 
process which, it is thought by Sefior del Pan of the 
Manila bar. in his argument on the recent Lukban case, 
has been carried vastly further and has been more arbi- 
trarily used than under the Spanish administration. The 
provision of the libel act taken in connection with those 
of the sedition act are such as to make it practically im- 
possible to express an opinion adverse to the administra- 
tion or any member of it without becoming liable to 
prosecution.' 

'A striking case in which the legislation here referred to haa 
been used for purposes of control is found in the prosecution of 
Mr. A. W. Prautch in ihe summer of 1904, for libelling a con- 
stabulary officer who had made certain illegal arresis. Praulch 

Lf induced by the authorities to plead guilty a& the best way out 
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In cases where a critic is too influential, or where his 
criticisms are too carefully phrased to admit of prose- 
cuting him, a process of ostracism takes place, which is 
usually very eflfeclive, as Manila society consists chiefly 
of office-holders, who take their bias directly from those 
in authority. An American bishop stationed in Manila 
expresses in conversation the opinion that the "impatience 
of criticism shown by the Commission" is one of the most 
disastrous features o£ the present Philippine situation. 
The hostility of the higher authorities, he asserts, is visited 
upon preachers who venture to criticise a member of the 
Commission or any of its policies. 

Care is, of course, necessary in the restraint of the 
pulpit, and more is done in this direction by friendly than 
by hostile means. A different attitude is taken toward 
the native drama. In recent decisions handed down by 
court of first instance in Manila, heavy penalties, including 
both fine and imprisonment, have been awarded not only 
to the author and producer, but even to the actors in the 
play "Hiiidi Aco Patay," a dramatic production of an 
allegorical character, in which Philippine independence 
was hinted at. Nor is this an isolated case. At least two 
other plays of similar character, "Cadena Guiginto" and 
"Ayer, Hoy, y Maiiana," have been prohibited and their 
authors and producers are now being tried. So active lias 
the investigation been, that when the writer tried to secure 
a copy of "Hindi Aco Patay" in the original he found it 
impossible to obtain the play. Several to whom applica- 

of his difficulties, and ihe case was fully reviewed before Judge 
CrosstieM in the court of first instance in Manila. The charsei 
made by Mr. Praulch were established, and Judge Croasfield in 
his opinion stated that the conditions reviewed were of a nature 
to call for immediate redress. Yel a severe fine wa^ imposed upon 
the only man who had ventured to call them to public a 
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tioa was made stated thai so inquisitive had the secret 
>en-ice agents become, they feared to keep a copy in 
rhe house. It was only after much difficulty that a 
copy was finally had from the office of the prosecuting at- 
torney . 

It is sometimes asked whether the right of public meet- 
ing and assembly is denied the Filipinos, or whether they 
may at least gather and petition for redress of grievances. 
On this point, some recent evidence of a valuable sort is 
available. Commenting upon a statement made by Mr. 
Taft before the New York Chamber of Commerce that 
the government of the Philippines had "secured to every 
man, woman and child among the Christian Filipinos all 
rhe rights contained in the bill of rights, except the right to 
bear arms and the right to trial by jury," Mr. David G. 
Haskins of Boston wrote, asking : 

Is an orderly and patriotic Filipino free to advocate publicly 
the peaceable separation of his country from the United States 
... by organising or addressing public meetings for that pur- 
pose? , . . Or. if not technically prohibited by the law, would 
he be exposed ty such action to police interference . . . or to 
any other unpleasant consequences?* 

Mr. Taft, in reply, stated that "there is in the islands 
to-day freedom of speech, of the press, of assemblage and 
of petition," and added that "one may advocate anything 
he chooses, provided it does not involve violence to the 
government or a disturbance of law or of order." 

This correspondence having been widely circulated in 
the native press, was accepted in good faith, and Seiior 
Teodoro Sandiko organised an independence meeting, to 
take place in Manila October gih, 1904, shortly before the 

'Correspondence published in Springfield Weekly Repvbikan 
July 29th, 1904, 
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Presidential election. So soon as this meeting and its 
purposes had become known, much interest was taken by 
the Commission, and Sefior Sandiko was called into con- 
ference. At this conference, Sandiko was plainly in- 
formed of the wishes of the Commission, and the limits 
upon what might be said at the meeting were clearly 
marked out. Sandiko, however, disclaimed all seditious 
purposes, and there seemed to be no way of preventing 
him from going on with his plans without incurring the 
suspicion of opposing a peaceful and orderly assemblage 
which had no other apparent object than that of possibly 
indorsing the Democratic candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States or of communicating with those who 
favoured insular independence. While Sandiko was. 
therefore, allowed to proceed, the proprietor of the hall 
where the meeting was to occur was informed of the gov- 
ernment's opposition to the plan, and undertook to make 
it a fiasco by keeping the doors locked at the hour agreed 
on for the opening of the meeting. When a crowd of 
natives had assembled at the appointed time and realised 
the nature of the situation, they forced open the doors 
and entered the hall. Sandiko, seeing that the effort to 
hold the meeting would be fruitless, or might result 
in prosecutions, as then threatened (based upon the 
holding of an unauthorised meeting or some similar 
charge), was obliged to ask the audience to disperse, and 
this was quietly done. No other place being obtainable, 
in view of the hostility of the authorities, the idea of a 
meeting was given up. A singular feature of the situa- 
tion was that the American newspapers, in articles written 
several hours before the lime fixed for the meeting, pre- 
cisely described the outcome, thus indicating a knowledge 
of a prearranged plan. The joint efforts of the American 
press and of American office-holders, as well as of many 
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native employees of the government, were said to have 
htm put forth from the time the plans of Sandiko became 
known for the purpose of breaking up the meeting and 
discrediling its organisers." These circumstances are 
fairly representative of conditions as they exist in Manila 
lo-<Iay. 

'For information concerning the events here reviewed, see 
ManiU Tinu-i, October loth, igo4: Manila Cableneivs, October 
IXh, 1901, and Manila Amerkatt, October 13th, 1904, etc. 
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It is difficult to give definite expression to the political 
movements of the Philippines or to say that distinct parties 
with definite programmes exist. This would be nearly 
impossible in any country where the utterance of public 
Opinion has so long been repressed, and where the govern- 
ing authorities have 50 long taken the very extreme view 
of native movements that has characterised the Philippine 
Commission. To form a political party in the American 
sense of the term would be hard, since the people have no 
voice in central government and can have none under 
existing conditions. About the utmost that could be ex- 
pected in the way of real political activity would be the 
formation of local groups or parties in the various 
provinces, which should work for the election of candi- 
dates pledged to certain lines of local policy merely. Such 
groups have, of course, been formed, but there are certain 
more general movements which deserve notice because of 
their significance rather than because of any direct 
achievements. 

First and most extensive among formal political organi- 
sations in the Philippines should be mentioned the so- 
called Federal party. This organisation, which was 
formed about the close of the year i()00. is. and has been. 
substantially the agent of the government, operating 
Ihrough the "Americaiiista" element of the natives. It was 
at the instance of a few natives eager to cnrry favour with 
our government, and largely dominated by the men who 
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are now native members of the Philippine Commission, 
that the original organisation was perfected. The con- 
fessed object was the restoration of peace, and the appa- 
rently brilliant success achieved by the new party at the 
outset is usually ascribed to the fact that few could afford 
lo refuse to join it under penalty of being regarded as 
irreconcilable insurgent sympathisers. That the new 
party was largely instrumental in securing the surrender 
of insurgent bands, and in restoring peace during the sub- 
sequent period of war, is claimed by the managers of 
the party. When matters had reached a more settled con- 
dition, the question naturally arose whether to continue 
the organisation or lo permit it to disband, now that its 
original object had been effected. The utility of the party 
as an instrument in the government control had, however, 
been so considerable that a more formal organisation, 
supervised by Legarda, de Tavera and Luzuriaga, the 
native members of the Commission, was kept up. Had the 
f gone out of existence at the close of hostilities, it 
mid have been of interest merely as a military measure. 
I Extravagant claims were made as hostilities died out 
concerning the influence of the group which later organ- 
ised the Federal party, in restoring order. Thus, in a 
statement to General MacArthur, written at about the end 
of the year igcx), Felipe Buencamino said : 

1. That Ihe Federal parly is accepted by the majority ot the 
Philippine people not in active insurrection. 

2. That il is also accepted in the insurijent ranks, although up 
to the present time by the minority. This is due lo the difficulty 
ot communication, which delays and sometimes prevents the trans- 
mission of papers and documents concerning; Ihe party which are 
sent to the field; moreover, a number of the insurgent officers 
arc afraid of martial law. and fe.ir that they would be the victims 

ttbe vengeful accusations of their enemies, who as soon as 
r saw them within the military power would denounce them 
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, Iiesides having had several other 

IS, Dancel is a provincial governor, 

lllly had remunerative places and profit- 

f the government, and the other organ- 

1 taken care of. 
jriginally adopted has been summed up 
lommissioners in the document already 
land for "a steadily increasing autonomy, 
] of church and state, representation of the 
5 in the Federal Congress, and the adoption of 
1 Constitution, culminating at last in admis- 
e islands as one of the States of the Union."' 
3 as it was of office-holders, present and pros- 
Ftiie most subservient class of the population and 
t one most readily controllable by the government, it is 
fvertheless highly improbable that the Federal party 
mid ever have been formed, or at all events could have 
latinued, its existence beyond the close of the insurrec- 
1 had it not been for the support of Governor Taft. 

. Taft seems to have counselled the setting up of 
e Statehood idea in preference to that of independence. 
■ less likely to reawaken insurrectionary longings and to 

if the demand for statehood, Mabini. in an unpublished manu- 

lipt (wrillen in English), remarks: "As the Government 

wid promise autonomy only in the future, which promise neither 

Itisfied nor satisfies the people, this programme was not useful to 

I [the founders of the Federal parly], tor it would attract 

r few partisans, hence they ask the annexation of (he islands 

a territory for the present .ind as a Slate for the future. It is 

! that this petition neither met nor meets with the support 

r party in the United States, and that no American states- 

1 believes in the feasibility of these islands being some day 

tate of the Union, but this aspiration was less antipathetic to 

C people that they thought too ignorant to perceive any political 
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recreate disorder. But when a witness before the Senate 
committee in February, 1902. he realised the strength of 
the opposition sure to be encountered in the United States 
by the notion of Statehood for the Philippines. The situ- 
ation was brought sharply to his attention by the cross- 
questioning to which he was subjected, and he conse- 
quently had to make very material alteration in his 
position. Governor Taft took cognisance of the subject in 
the following language : 

Some suggestion was made that the Federal party obtained its 
influence ihrougi) a slatentent in the platform and through a 
represenUtion or a promise that statehood would be granted, and 
bearing on that subject. I should like to insert in my testimony, 
it I may. the platform of the Federal Party.' 

Mr. Taft then presented the Senate committee with the 
platform of the Federal party, adopted December 23d, 
1900. in the tenth paragraph of which occurred the fol- 
lowing words : 

The territory of the Philippine Islands may be considered one 
of the States of the Union, but they shall never be ceded as a 
whole or in pari by the United Stales to any foreign power. 

Mr. Taft also disclaimed further recollection as to the 
discussion that had taken place between himself and the 
Federal representatives on the question of Statehood, 
though he described the original declaration on the sub- 
ject as '"considerably more explicit." 

Bui while, as Mr. Taft mildly hinted, the original plat- 
form was much modified in response to official suggestion, 
the formal announcement of the party, in the shape of a 
message to Congress, published in November, 1901. made 
the direct demand for Statehood in unequivocal lan^ 
It said : 
'S. Doc. No. 331. Part I, p. 310, 57th Congress, isl ■ 




1^. 

Itl 



plat 
■jJDd( 

■fmg 



has the honor to very respectfully present to 
the Congress the following petition, praying a declaration by 
ihc Congress of the United Slates to the effett that the Philippine 
Islands ... are an integral part of the Republic of the United 
States of North America. . . . with the rights and privileges 
which the Constitution of the United States grants to the . . . 
Territories, such as that of becoming eventually a Stale of the 

In Other words, the Federal party, in so far as it con- 
tained members who were mere subservient office-holders 
holders and no more, was far from being satisfied with the 
pitiable role assigned to the insular poptilalion by Ameri- 
can administrators, and was fully determined to ask for 
something better. This, too, was made manifest in the 
later action of the party, when its more disinterested mem- 
bers had become thoroughly convinced of the insincerity 
of the executive. 

In spite of the favoured position of the Federalists and 
the continued assignment of otKces to them by the govern- 
ment, the unfriendly attitude of Congress, and the evident 
intention to disregard the central thoughts of the Federal 
platform, roused much dissatisfaction among the more 
independent members during the two years succeeding the 
isage of the Civil Government Bill in July, 1902. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1904, it was thought best by the com- 
mittee in charge to take steps toward the reconstruction 
of the platform of the Federal party upon new bases. It 
was desired to eliminate all matter that was out of date 
or had been shown by events to be unattainable or 
Utopian. Foremost among the "planks" of the latter 
class, it was felt, should be placed the demand for incor- 

tration as a State of the Union. The more astute and 
irous minds of the party saw very clearly that there 

[essagc of Ihe Federal party to the Congresa of the United 
States, November, 190 1. 
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was no prospect of securing such admission, at all events 
within any reasonable time. Whatever dreams of this 
sort they may have cherished had latterly been put 
aside. It was foolish to retain a platform whose central 
idea was admitted by all concerned to be impossible of 
attainment, yet the apparent necessity of putting some- 
thing in place of it opened a new source of yet greater 
trouble. Should the Federal party profess no policy what- 
ever with regard to relations between the Pliilippines and 
the United States? If so, would it not omit the greatest 
and most important topic of political interest to the Fili- 
pino mind ? Should it come squarely out in favor of inde- 
pendence, either ultimate or immediate? If so, would it 
not practically be uniting itself in aim with the National- 
ists, distasteful as the latter were to the administration? 

After lengthy deliberation and exhaustive study of the 
views of the leading minds in the party, it was resolved 
by most that a bold declaration in favour of independence 
should be made, the demand for admission as a State being 
withdrawn and permanently set aside. The plan was, 
however, to make the declaration a pronouncement in 
favour only of ultimate independence. In this way, a dis- 
tinction would be drawn between the Federalists and the 
Nationalists, the latter being on record for independence 
at some not far distant date, while the Federalists would 
regard independence simply as a final Ideal. The platform 
was thus to be as moderate and reasonable, not to say 
ptisillanimous, as such a document could well be. A pre 
liminary draft was made, but the facts in the case were 
shortly brought to the attention of the government, and 
some pointed advice to the platform revisionists was given. 
Consec|uentl>, the hotter spirits were speedily repressed 
by the cooler and more calculating office-holders, and it 
was determined to make the party an "opportunist orgs 
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sation." It was to withdraw its declaration in favour of 
Statehood, and it was to abstain from any statement of 
policy to take the place of that plank. Its announced 
scheme of action was to be merely that of seeking to en- 
large the number of Filipino office-holders and to reduce 
that of Americans, cutting down salaries at the same time 
and striving to put the islands upon an economical basis 
in the matter of administration. Reforms in all branches 
of government service, including the judiciary and the 
constabulary, were also to be sought. 

The difference of opinion between the conservative and 
radical wings of the party was only temporarily smoothed 
over. It was greatly aggravated by the visit of a body 
of chosen natives sent as a government commission to the 
United States at the time of the St. Louis World's Fair 
in 1904. Many of these men had been overawed ; but 
while on their visit found so much sympathy extended to 
their secret aspirations that upon their return to Manila 
they began to speak boldly for independence. In the 
spring of 1905, the differences between the two wings of 
the party became public, and in convention at Manila, 
May 23d, two platforms appeared. That put forward by 
the conservatives, as reported, called for a general 
assembly in 1906, asked for the addition of two natives 
to the Commission, for the reorganisation of the municipal 
board and the representation of business and other inter- 
ests, and urged the reduction of the constabulary to one- 
half the present force. 

The radical wing recommended the reorganisation of 
the party under the name "Partido Evolucionista Indepen- 
diente," and declared that by reason of their rapid develop- 
ment the people are looking for complete independence at 
n early date at 'ation of the legislative from the 

Bcutive bran sland government. 
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Governor Taft, in a recent article on "Political Parties 
in the Philippines,"' gives much space to the Federal party, 
which he describes as "the only political party that is gen- 
erally organised throughout the archipelago," though he 
further mentions "a party called the Conservative party," 
which is made up diiefly of the Filipinos who sympathised 
more or less with Spain in the two revolutions and who 
have some pro-clerical proclivities." 

This, however, omits the principal political body of the 
islands (in strength though not perhaps in "organisa- 
tion"). This is the so-called Nationalist party, originally 
organised under the leadership of Pascual H. Poblete and 
Dr. Dominador Gomez. Some 200,000 members were 
originally enrolled in this party.' and it was managed by 
numerous provincial committees. In a platform adopted 
in 1902, the party set before itself the object of attaining 
as soon as legally possible an autonomic government re- 
sulting in independence. Coupled with this main object 
were several subordinate ends to be achieved as circum- 
stances might permit.' This party speedily became so 
obnoxious to the government that it was practically 
obliged to disband. In consequence, it has to-day no 
formal existence as an organisation. This should not lead 
the inquirer to suppose that the parly is dead. In every 
provincial centre, little informal groups or jimtas of 
Nationalists exist, keeping alive the ideas of the movement 
and striving assiduously to extend its influence and to 
maintain in existence the material for a working organj- 

'Annats of the American Academy. September, igoa. 
: tumiiihed nic from authoritative sources. 

'Plaiforms published by the party, Manil.i. igoz. The National- 
ist party did not create a new body of opinion. It was merely 
ihe general mass of the people, restive tinder foreign rule, and 
ready to organise in this or any other way that offered a hope 
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sation as soon as conditions render definite action advi- 
sable or possible. The cardinal idea of the Nationalists is 
independence, but about this notion clusters a whole series 
of reforms, which are to be sought while working for the 
attainment of the central object. In many cases, the 
Nationalists are in more or less sympathy with the Aglipay 
independent church movement and are in opposition to 
the political and economic policy of the Catholic Church. 
Usually, they are opposed to the present expensive style of 
government and to the payment of exorbitant salaries to 
Americans. The Nationalist groups, in fact, comprise 
practically the whole body of men of independent point 
of view who are not office-holders or flatterers of those in 
authority. 

I believe that the Nationalist party has a sufficient 
nucleus of organisation to start into renewed life at the 
first moment when a definite attainable object presents 
itself. When the party does thus recreate itself, it will 
succeed in drawing in a large section of the Federal party, 
now discontented and dissatisfied with the husks of ac- 
complishment that have been thrown to it. There is every 
reason to believe that the Federalists will dwindle in num- 
bers until the group represented in that party will consist 
exclusively of office-holders and hangers-on of the Ameri- 
can administration, none of whom will possess the slight- 
est general influence in the archipelago. 

The event which will thus call into life the now appa- 
rently dormant feelings and sympathies of the Filipino 
people may be the order to elect the assembly, which has 
been promised by the tenns of the Philippine Act, Plans 
for securing the election of the right men are already being 
laid, and it is likely that when this election occurs it will 
not be carried without opposition by the office-holders, as 
^^^S been the case in the relatively unimportant provincial 
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elections. Governor Tafl, indeed, professes to believe that 
tliere will be no opposition lo the wishes of the govern- 
ment. In ihe article already quoted, he remarks: "Many 
express the fear thai the first election or two will show 
obstructionists in the majority. I do not think so," and 
this sanguine opinion he bases upon the well-known sub- 
servience displayed in the provincial elections already held, 
where every voter knew perfectly well that the conclusion 
of the whole matter was in the hands of the Commission 
itself. It seems incredible that any one who has ever 
looked closely into this subject should give the slightest 
weight to this optimistic opinion. Rather it is likely that 
the obstructionists, if such a term may be applied to the 
critics and opponents of the government, will be in the 
majority, and will so largely predominate as to have entire 
control of the assembly. 

Still another political organisation of the Philippines is 
known as the Liberal party. This group, headed by Pedro 
A. Patemo. has made hardly any progress since it was 
first organised. It has an organ known as "La Patria," 
but its members have been so few in number that it has 
been sometimes satirically styled "the party of the seven." 
The interest actually taken by the group in internal Phil- 
ippine affairs, as well as the results accomplished by it, 
have been small, and its provincial committees have been 
few, being scattered chiefly through Union, liocos and 
la Lagiina provinces. In a platform adopted at Manila 
in November, igoz. the Liberal party expressly recognised 
the sovereignty of the United States, but declared itself 
in favour of a policy which should "establish in the Phil- 
ippines its own responsible government, designed lo form 
and establish Philippine nationality." It further declared 
for various internal economic reforms. 

In dealing with the political status and recent political 
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history of the islands, mention should be made of the 
efforts to organise the people in the form of labour unions. 
During 1902, an association known as the Union Obrera 
Democratica (Democratic Labor Union) was created and 
idopted a constitution. This document stated the object 
rif ihe associalion as "the amelioration, moral, intellectual 
and material, of labourers, this end to be attained by means 
of constant study and work, calling into play the courage, 
education and instruction indispensable thereto, for the 
purpose of enabling workers to meet the vicissitudes of the 
future, as well as to improve their well-being by increas- 
ing wages and decreasing prices of necessaries, food and 
clothing." The association was to work for favourable 
legislation on hours, remuneration in case of accident, 
regulation of the work of women and children and other 
similar ends.' 

Apparently, the object of the association was substan- 
tially the same as that of other labour unions of the type 
familiar in the United States. From the outset, however, 
some Manila employers claimed to consider it a political 
movement, and the effort was made to represent it and 
the labour troubles resulting from it as an unmixed evil.* 
The chief leader of the organisation was Dr. Dominador 
Gomez, also largely interested in the Nationalist party. 
Some connection of a sj'mpathetic character may have 
existed between the two movements, although probably 
none of an official or direct sort. The hostility of the 
authorities and the later prosecution of Gomez for alleged 
fraud in connection with the funds of the labour union, as 
well as for political scheming, practically destroyed it. 
It numbered at one time probably 15.000 regular mem- 

'Full information on these lopics may be gathered from 
I Kcglatnento de la Union Obrera de Filipinas, Manila, igoz. 
^?Two strikes were called by ihe Union Obrera. 
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bers, besides many other floating adherents, who haste 
to get out of it whenever any difficulties appeared in sight. 

As a practical successor to the Union Obrera, there has 
now been organised the Union del Trabajo de Filipinas 
(Labour Union of the Philippines), under the leadership 
of Pedro Dancel as president, and with substantially the 
same confessed aims as its predecessor.' It now ntun- 
bers possibly 2,000 members, besides sympathisers and 
co-workers not formally enrolled. Under the general 
direction of this association there have been created trade- 
guilds of printers, lithographers, binders, cigar-makers, 
clerks, barbers, naval carpenters, caulkers, mechanics, 
electricians and carriage- makers. The union has made 
little progress in the provinces and its apparently limited 
success has diverted attention from it. So far as any 
thought is given to it by the authorities, it is regarded 
simply as a political scheme having ultimate designs of 
an obscure and probably seditious nature. 

The real truth is that every political party which has 
been or can be formed in the islands has at bottom the 
idea of working toward a more independent scheme of 
government. The degree of plainness with which the 
members of the various groups are witling to speak out 
differs, but the ultimate moving idea is the same in all 
cases. This means that, contrary to all the statements that 
have been made to a different purport, contrary to the 
claims of optimistic American administrators, the people 
of the Philippines arc not satisfied with the existing situa- 
tion, are discontented with American rule, and are continu- 
ally looking forward to something new. Were it an accepted 
fact throughout the islands that no chance of altering the 
present status could be looked for, I believe that there 
would be a universal movement of despairing rcsistance. 
'S« Union del Tralajo dc Filipinas: Constilucion, Manila. 1903. 
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Until lately, the vague words of Governor Taft and the 
Washington administration have held the people in check, 
liring from hope to hope. Take away this shred of ex- 
pectation, and one might expect a state almost of national 
despair. 

What do the Filipinos actually want ? The term "inde- 
pendence" is vague, and implies many complications and 
intricacies, which must be worked out and provided for. 
If it were true, as charged by some, tiiat those who 
clamour for independence had no definite ideas on the 
subject and no clear-cut notions as to the mode by which 
their favourite end could be attained, there would be 
considerable truth in the claim that they were unworthy 
of the independence they ask. Such, however, is not the 
case. They have a very definite idea of just what is 
wanted in a political way, and are able to state and justify 
their aspirations in a perfectly clear and logical fashion. 
From what I have seen of Filipinos who have taken a 
prominent part in affairs, and who would be regarded 
by the masses as men of light and leading were there a 
question of forming a national government, I believe that 
the controlling pohtical desire in the Filipino mind to-day 
is not a vague and ill-formed wish for "independencia," 
but a desire for some specific declaration on the part of 
the United States which will afford the pledge of progress 
toward autonomy. 

"What is the real policy of the United States toward the 
Philippines?" This is the question uppermost in the 
thoughts of men. Passing by questions of formal party 
organisation, there are three distinct groups among the 
natives, formed in accord with the opinions entertained 
by the members of each group regarding the answer to 
this question. The Americanistas, or thick and thin parti- 
sans of American domination in the islands, believe that 
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■ the United States is in possession of the Philippines for 

H an indefinite period. They see that the administration 

H distributes, and apparently intends to continue distribut- 

H ing, a certain number of valuable appointments to well- 

H disposed Filipinos. They want these places, and they do 

H not stop to inquire, nor do they greatly care, how long 

H the United States is likely to continue in control. They 

H represent the mercenary element in the Filipino popula- 

H tion, and they have little if any influence outside their own 

B immediate circle, consisting of men exactly like them- 

selves. 

A second group of men consists of individuals of greater 
ability than the mass. Most of them are men of position 
in native circles, and wield much inflnence. A consider- 
able number are professional men, who have settled down 
to the practice of their professions and are adjusting 
themselves as well as they can to the conditions of Ameri- 
can rule. In this class may be grouped probably the bulk 
of the Spanish mestizos and the more enlightened men of 
pure Filipino blood. These individuals recognise the in- 
evitableness of American rule, so long as the United States 
is determined to maintain it. They know that open resist- 
ance is now absurd, and can only increase the suffering 
of the native masses. All hope for the future is to them 
dependent upon the action of political parties in the United 
States. So far as political action in the Pliilippines is 
concerned, they feel that it must be confined to the effort 
to obtain the appointment of better men to the offices now 
filled by Americans, and to secure the alleviation of bad 
conditions produced by war and by the tyrannical action 
of the American authorities. 

The third class or group among the natives includes the 

! of the population of the islands, and its attitude 

toward American rule is now one of sullen acquiescence, 
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■nating with occasional outbreaks of open resistance, 
t is from this third class that most of the difficulties 
p conducting the government are to be expected, and to 
■ft most of the efforts at pacification and the restoration 
of friendly feeling must be directed. The great majority 
of the native population is in doubt as to the real inten- 
ms of the Americans, but incline strongly to the opinion 
fit it is the settled purpose of the United States to con- 
1 control of the islands. They have been much 
t by the recent statements of Secretary Taft. which 
Idve worked their way back to the Philippines, and have 
pidly become disseminated among the native population 
~*rHh a speed that would be surprising to those who do 
not know how news travels among them. The popu- 
larity that Mr. Taft enjoyed was chiefly based upon his 
declared friendliness to the Filipino people and the con- 
stant reiteration of his watch-word, the "Philippines for 
the Filipinos." His recent statements on public occasions 
in the United States, and his efforts to secure the intro- 
duction of foreign capital into the islands, have been some- 
thing of a shock to them. Whatever former popularity 
he may have enjoyed has crumbled, therefore, and the 
leaders of native opinion are waiting anxiously for some 
definite declaration of policy on the part of the United 
Slates.' 

Since Mr. Taft is primarily responsible for the present 
Philippine policy of the United States, and since his policy 
as Secretary of War is now the basis of serious discussion 
among the natives, it will be best to statt his position pre- 
cisely. In his speech at Cincinnati on Washington's Birth- 
B^ay. I904> he used the following words: 

een analysis of political coti- 
s has been published by Dr. Juan Suin- 
i Rfvievj, December, 1904). 
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Now, I was asked by Ihe Bishop of Massachusetts to write him 
1 letter on the subject of why it would not be well now to declare 
lo give ihe Filipinos independence when they arc 
fit for it — ultimate independence, I agree that ihat is a fair ques- 
tion to ask. Yet I am as convinced as possible that nothing can 
in working out the problem than that declaration. 
It is not [hat I object lo independence when they are fit for it 
It is, first, that I object to our binding ourselves to doing any- 
thing which may have to be done too or 150 years hence. It is 
not that t object to our agreeing with them, or letting them agree 
when they are fit for it, what government ihey shall have ; but it 
is that Ihe agitators, the gentlemen thai are engaged in looking 
for office under an independent government, have very little con- 
n about independence ihat is to come after they are dead ; and 
it you permit them independence and make it a definite promise, 
you will have a continued agitation there as to when they ought 
to have independence: and as a consequence, you will have the 
attention of the people fixed on something in the future, some 
ideal of the future, and not on the success of the present govern- 
ment ; and if the present government does not succeed, indepen- 
dence cannot be a success. 

Now I appreciate why it is that so many good people are anxious 
to have that declaration made. It is in order thai we may bring 
aboul what ihey regard as some sort of political consistency— 
consislency with Ihe Declaration of Independence; consistency 
with a dogma which I have heard announced that a selt-govem- 
menl by a people must be better than any government of the 
people by any other government. Well, that is the issue. ! do 
not believe it. It is not true, and history shows that it is nol true. 
Egypt lo-day, and the condition of the fellaheen in Egypt, fully 
refutes ihe doctrine that one government cannot help another 
government to uplift the people when the people are sinking into 
the slough. 

The same thought was expressed by Mr, Taft in his 
speech before the Hamilton Gub of Chicago. April 9th. 
1904. when he again declared thai "several generations" 
must elapse and the Filipinos be "transformed into a 
people capable of safely maintaining an independent self- 
government." 
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Later, before the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. Taft again voiced the same views in a more moderate 
way, remarking: 

In llie Philippine Islands, go per cent, of the inhabitants are still 
in a hopeless condition of ignorance and utterly unahle. intelli- 
gently, to wield pohtical control. The lo per cent, of the Fili- 
pinos who are educated have shown by what they have done, and 
what they have aspired to, and what they are, that they may be 
tiughl the lesson of self-government, and that their fellows, by 
further education, may be brought up 
criminating intelligence which shall e 
forceful and useful public opinion. Bu 
than one generation Co accomplish this 
ihr facts must concede. 

The idea expressed by Mr. Taft in all these statements 
is briefly that there is no possibility of any substantial 
change in the present system of government in the Philip- 
pines until many years, probably a century and a half, 
have passed, and that any movement, agitation, or even 
conversation in the United States looking in the direction 
of such a change is injurious, because it attracts the atten- 
tion of men to such a possibility, when no such event can 
by any chance occur until many years after they are all 
in their graves.' It is this attitude on the part of their 
former governor that is causing unrest in the Philippines. 
Far from its being true that the most fruitful source of 
disorder in the Philippines would be the announcement of 
a definite Philippine policy by the United States, it is un- 
mistakably the case that the absence of such a declaration 
is the source of unrest, confusion and agitation. There 
can be very little question that such success as the gov- 
ernment of the Phihppines has enjoyed — short of the 
application of actual military authority to the restoration 

'.\ slight modification of this view, so far as concerns the 
length of time required, is found in Mr. Tafl's letter to William 
E, Blair (Wiwftnigfon Post, March 17th, 1905). 
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of peace — has been largely attributable to the hope, 
fostered, as natives believe, by the foniicr governor, that 
some concession would be made to those who were seeking 
a measure of political autonomy. 

Supposing that this preliminary question had been satis- 
factorily answered, supposing that some promise of a 
definite sort were given, even though the time for its 
realisation were far distant; supposing even that the Fili- 
pinos were to be made the sole judges of the changes to 
be made and the government to be established, is there 
any distinct notion of what would be wanted or any clear 
conception of the steps to be taken in realising it ? 

There is. To begin with, I have never met a prominent 
Filipino who did not fully realise that it would probably 
be impossible for the islands to maintain an independent 
State in the face of the sharp conflict for tropical territory 
now being waged by the principal powers of the world. 
Foremost, therefore, the Filipino recognises the absolute 
necessity for protection and guaranty of autonomy. This, 
he understands, must come from some outside authority. 
And further, I have never found a Filipino of intelligence 
who would deny that such guaranty must imply a certain 
degree of authority in regulating the interna! affairs of 
the islands, and practically must involve certain con- 
cessions designed to remunerate (so far as such con- 
cessions can be any remunerationi the power making 
the guaranty. I believe that the Filipinos of influence 
would as willingly be dependent in this way upon the 
United States as they would upon any other foreign state. 
They would be entirely willing that we should retain such 
naval stations as we might see fit, as well as reserve the 
right to intervene for the protection of our investors and 
capitalists whenever circumstances should warrant. They 
would be only too glad to grant free ingress to the islands 




for our commodities to the exclusion of those of foreign 
iialions, if in return they could have similar access to our 
markets for their own productions. The Filipino people 
have no desire, so far as I can learn, for the incorpora- 
tion of the Moro country into any state that they might 
form. If we want to continue the use of our army as 
i means of conquest, there is no reason, so far as they 
are concerned, why the islands of Mindanao and the Sulu 
group should not he retained by us and our army there 
stationed. What they do want is an autonomous state, 
consisting of Luzon and the Visayas, selecting its own 
form of government, religion and education, freed from 
the interference of American administrators and relieved 
of the terrible burden of their salaries. None of these 
things are theirs at present, for they have neither free 
access to the civil service from top to bottom, nor power 
to regulate administration and its cost, nor to adjust taxa- 
tion, nor to determine the relation between church and 
state, nor provide for the administration of justice under 
a satisfactory judicial system. To sum the whole matter 
up in a few words, what they want is home rule, complete 
and entire ; and in case they must remain as an integjal 
part of the United States territory, suitable representation 
in Congress. It is safe to say that we shall never make 
a success in governing the islands until we make a specific 
declaration of our intention to pursue the policy thus set 
forth, or another of substantially the same character, and 
set in motion the machinery to make it effective. 

The words of Apolinario Mabini,' probably the keenest 
and most patriotic exponent of Filipino ambitions, may 
well be pondered by Americans : 

The ciii?ens of the United Siaies by temperament and educa- 
tion are the leasi qualified and filled for absolute government, 
k'From an unpublished manuscript kindly placed in my hands. 
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because ihosc two syslems (free and absolule government) re- 
semble two machines a! diffcrenl mechanism, which require per- 
sonnel of different especial education, that they may regularly 
function. If the Americans truly wish to teach the Filipinos the 
art of civilisation and good government, they must implant in 
the Philippines the government they know, in which Ihey have 
been educated and which the islanders wish to learn; on the 
contrary, if they persist in maintaining a government they have 
not practiced and Ihe islanders resist, they must place at its head 
;xtraordinary ability, who abound neither in the United 
States nor elsewhere. . . . Will the concession of the reforms 
asked of the Spanish Government yet leave the Filipinos satis- 
fied? I am very much afraid in the negative, for the aspiration 
to independence, almost unknown before, is now strongly beating 
up at the inner part of every heart. The refusal, the threats, 
and violent measures of the government, are good only to make 
fast and keep alive this sentiment. Not in vain have we struggled 
and suffered for it 







CHAPTER IX 

THE CHURCH PROBLEM 

E problem of the relations between government and 

igious organisations in the PhiUppines is of a peculiar 

type. For several hundred years the Roman Catholic 

Church and the state have been so closely intertwined in 

the islands as to be inseparable to the eye of the ordinary 

rjnan. The church question has been above all things a 
{uestion of politics. Little can be said of administration 
ider the Spanish regime without touching upon religious 
questions, nothing of the church without reference to its 
political functions. 

It was unavoidable that our government in the Philip- 
pines should be obliged to meet and cope with this situa- 
tion. From the beginning, American administrators found 
the Spanish priests and friars generally opposed to Ameri- 
can rule and inclined to throw obstacles in their way. This 
would have been a serious state of affairs if the Spaniards 
had retained any hold upon the natives. The fact that 
their influence had been largely weakened through their 
own misgovemment placed them in the position of an 
uninfluential third party between the foreign invaders and 
the disaffected inhabitants. It had been feared by the 
IS authorities that their holdings of land and other 
iperly would be forfeited to the United States, but hav- 
been protected in this matter through the shrewd 
.noeuvring of the Spanish diplomats at the Paris negotia- 
ms, they speedily began scheming to retain their property 
old form, and, through the recognition and aid of the 
ited States, to regain their old position in the archi- 
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pelago. The more enlightened American administrators 
had, however, set before themselves two cardinal objects, 
(() reduction of the economic power of the church, and 
(2) expulsion of the religious orders from the islands. 
Both these objects would have to be obtained by negotia- 
tion unless the United States were to resort to extreme, 
possibly illegal, means for their forcible realisation. 

The economic problem presented by the church situa- 
tion was fundamentally agrarian. A large part of the land 
of the islands was in the hands of three orders of friars, 
the Dominicans. Recoletos and Augustinians. Associ- 
ated with these orders was that of the Franciscans, which, 
however, is not permitted to hold property, except con- 
vents and schools. 

The land held by the three orders in question was 
officially estimated as follows:* ^^H 

Dominicans i6iiS93 acres ^^H 

Augustinians I5I743 acres ^^H 

Recoletos 93-035 acres ^^H 

406,370 acres ^H 

These holdings were chiefly distributed among the 
different provinces as follows: 

Province of Cavile 121,747 »cre9 ^^ 

Province of Laguna 63,172 awes ^^M 

Province of Manila 50,145 acres ^^M 

Province of Butacan 39,441 acres ^^M 

Province of Morong 4,940 acres ^^ 

Province of Bataan i.ooo acres 

Province of Cagayan 49.400 acres 

Island of Ccbu 16,4I3 acres 

k Island of Mindoro 58,455 acres 
403,713 acres 
'Report U. S. P. C, 1901. pp 27, a. 
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Thp importance of l!ie figures wii! be better compre- 
hended when it is stated that the total amount of land 
in the PhUippines is estimated at 73.345,415 acres, of 
which probably not over 4,940,000 acres are cleared and 
improved land held in private ownership. Not only did 
the friars hold about one-tenth of all improved land, but 
their holdings included a very large part of the best lands 
in the archipelago. The mere tact that so much agricul- 
tural property was controlled by three corporations would 
alone have been of serious import. When, however, it is 
considered that the owners of these lands were also prac- 
tically the rulers of the country, and were at the same 
time grasping and oppressive landlords, it can be under- 
stood that the status to be occupied by the friars was of 
fundamental importance. A glance at the table already 
furnished shows that the largest holdings of friar lands 
were situated in Cavite and Lagiina, and experience 
showed that these provinces furnished some of the fiercest 
resistance to Spanish control. Some relation between 
land ownership and the political problems connected with 
the insurrection against Spain seems to be established, 
and this is not surprising when the political functions of 
the friars are fully understood. According to the testi- 
mony of the "provincial" of the Franciscan order fur- 
nished to the Philippine Commission, the local padre or 
friar in a g^ven town had duties as inspector of schools, 
as president of the board of health and as inspector of 
taxation. He certified to the correctness of the "cedula" 
or certificate of identification ; he had charge of the 
census of the town, was supervisor of elections, president 
of the prison board and member of the provincial board 
and of the board for partitioning crown lands. Other duties 
also devolved upon him. There can be little doubt that 
these great powers were abused, and that the political 
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authority of the friars was employed in extending tilH^ 
land holdings. Sometimes boundaries were straightened, 
and neighbouring small farmers, who had supposed them- 
selves independent landowners, suddenly found that they 
were tenants. Sometimes good pieces of government 
forest abutting upon the religious estates were taken in 
by a resurvey. And constantly pressure was being exerted 
upon wealthy men to transfer their property at a nominal 
price to the religious orders. Moreover, the orders paid 
no taxes. All these causes of friction worked together 
to precipitate a contest between the people and their rulers. 

The secular representatives of Spain wielded a relatively 
small influence compared to that of the friars. They re- 
mained for relatively short terms and were likely to find 
their tenure of office yet more curtailed if they should 
venture to interfere with or question friar control. The 
dissatisfaction, which culminated in the revolution, nom- 
inally against Spain, was, therefore, really a revolt against 
the religious orders. 

Upon assuming control in the Philippines, the Civil 
Commission had unavoidably to deal with the religious 
question, especially in its economic aspects. The friars 
had left their parishes, driven in by the first outbreak of 
the insurrection.' In their place there remained a body 
of native priests who had formerly acted as assistants to 
the curates, and these at once took charge of the churches. 
By the terms of the Treaty of Paris, the American Gov- 
ernment was bound to protect the religious orders in their 
'In 189S, there were in the islands 746 regular parishes, to; 
mission parishes, and 116 missions — 967 in all. Of ihe regular 
[tari-ihes, all but ISO were administered by monks nt the Domini- 
can. Auguslinian. and Francisi-an orders, to which natives were 
not admitted. Of 1.124 friars in the archipelago in 1896. onl; 
47a remained in 1901. according to the Philippine Commiuioa 
{First Report, U. S. P. C, 1901. p. 23). 
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property rights. Whether this implied the necessity of 
returning them to their estates and securing to them the 
control of the churches was another matter. 

The Philippine Commission accorded from the outset 
very great weight to the dangers involved in the return 
of the friars. 

"If the friars return to their parishes," wrote the Com- 
mission in its first report, "though only under the same 
police protection which the American Government is 
bound to extend to any other Spanish subjects commorant 
in these islands, the people will regard it as the act of that 
government. They have so long been used to have every 
phase of their conduct regulated by governmental order 
that the coming again of the friars will be an executive 
order to them to receive the friars as curates with their 
old all-absorbing functions." 

It was speedily recognised that neither of the cardinal 
objects set before themselves by our representatives could 
be attained save through negotiation with and voluntary 
agreement on the part of the friars, since the latter were 
protected by the Treaty of Paris, and could neither be 
deprived of property really belonging to them nor, if well- 
behaved, be expelled from the islands. Moreover, while 
the various details of the transfer of the islands from 
Spain to the United Slates were being worked out, the 
friars had taken occasion to protect themselves by trans- 
ferring their property to certain individuals or to com- 
panies formed for the special purpose of taking them 
over.* After much fruitless negotiation of an unofficial 
sort, the Commission recommended that authority be 
granted it to issue bonds guaranteed by the United States 
for the purpose of buying the estates of the religious 
orders, these estates to be then partitioned and resold to 
'First Report U, S. P. C, 1901, p. 32. 
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the tenants settled upon them.' This recommendation wtM 
renewed in the second report of the Commission, and led 
to the insertion of provisions' in the Civil Government Act 
of July 1st, 1902, which included the following features: 

1. Authority 
the right of 

2. Permission 

3. Power to i 
the lands. 

4. Authority to treat the acquired lands 
dotnain and to sel!, convey, or lease them. 

While the Civil Government Bill was under discussion, 
Governor Taft returned to the United Stales to aid in 
securing its passage, and was instructed by President 
Roosevelt to visit Rome and confer with the Pope regard- 
ing ihe purchase of the lands and the withdrawal of the 
friars.' The outcome of these negotiations was indeter- 
minate, but Governor Taft believed that prog[ress had 
been made in reaching an agreement.* Such an agreement 
was in fact arrived at late in 1903. On December 2d, the 
Commission entered into contracts with the companies 
to whom the land had been transferred for the purchase 
of 164,127 hectares of land at $7,239,784,66. Further, on 
April 26th, 1904, an act was passed by the Commission 
for the arrangement of the business details and for the 
investigation of the titles to the lands. 

Meantime, a change of policy had been determined upon 
by the Roman Church. Archbishop Chapelle, who came 
to the Philippines some time after the American occupa- 
tion as Apostolic Delegate, had in 1901 attempted to 
secure the return of some of the friars lo their parishes, 

'Second Report U. S. P. C, 190a, p. 32, 

"Laws, Vol. 1, 1903. pp. 1071. 1072, sees. 63-65. 

Third Report U. S. P. C, Washington, 1903, p. 14. 

'Ibid., p. 25. 
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but the difficulties encountered seem to have convinced ^H 
the church authorities of the unwisdom of further efforts ^| 
In the same direction. Cardinal Rampolla, in correspon- ^H 
dence with Governor Taft in 1902-03, expressed a deter- ^H 
mination to recede from the policy of sending back the ^H 
friars, and many of them were withdrawn from the islands ^H 
or at all events kept from returning. The number actu- ^H 
ally in the Philippines is officially staled as follows; ■ 




1898 


igoa 

(DEC. 


1903 ^M 

(DBC. 3) ^M 




251 

346 
107 


137 
76 

66 
380 
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The act passed by the Commission' for the satisfactory 
disposition of the land question contained the follow- 
ing leading provisions: 

1. Authority for the civil governor to examine, through com- 
petent lawyers, the soundness of the titles to the friar lands. 

2. Instructions to the consulting engineer to the Commission to ^_ 
survey the lands for the purpose of ascertaining whether each ^H 
tract contains the number of acres it professes to have. ^H 

3. Authority for the civil governor to pay over the purchase ^| 
money {$7,239,784,66) to the corporations as soon as the titles 

bad been found to be satisfactory. 

4- Instructions to the Bureau of Public Lands to ascertain the 
actual names, holdings, etc., of the settlers on the lands, and to 
tease or sell such holdings to the settlers occupying them, the 
purchase price in case of sale not to exceed the cost to the 
gO\ cmment 
It would seem that the success attendant upon the 

^m 'No. 1 130, April z6th, 1904. 
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is nominal rather than real. In the first place, the a< 
conditions of the friar lands problem forbid that any such 
scheme as that which has been undertaken by the Com- 
mission could meet with more ihan very qualified success. 
Supposing that the titles to the holdings of the friars 
prove satisfactory, and supposing further that the trans- 
fers are duly made in good faith, so that the government 
becomes the actual bona fide owner of the lands in con- 
troversy, the question still remains whether the proposed 
settlement of the difficulties will satisfy the population. 
Here the inquirer is forced to recognise the fact that after 
all what the tenants upon the friar estates wanted was not 
a chance to buy their holdings, but the ownership of them 
in fee simple without further payment of money. The 
basis for the agrarian element in the revolt against the 
friars was, at the bottom, the belief that their claims to 
land were not well founded and should not be recog- 
nised at all. As already briefly indicated, many of the 
estates had been enlarged by very irregular, not to say 
dishonest, means, and it is maintained by a great number 
of tenants on the estates that they and not the friars are 
the real owners, and that annual rents paid by them par- 
took more truly of the nature of tribute, which they had 
to pay because of the political power of the church and 
their hesitation to antagonise the friar claimants. They 
do not look with more favour upon the idea of paying 
rent or purchase money to the government of the United 
States than to the religious orders. The fact that many 
of the friar titles can be considered valid only through 
long possession or by a kind of prescriptive right is freely 
admitted in conversation hy members of the Commission 
who have looked narrowly into the question involved, and 
is hinted at in official utterances.' That such is the atti- 
'First Report U. S. P. C, igoi, p. : 
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hide of many of Ihe tenants is made clear by recent diffi- 
culties and by displays of hostility toward surveying 
parties. Supposing further that the Commission has 
bought, in round numbers, 400,000 acres for $7,200,000, 
the price has evidently averaged about $18 per acre, a 
very high valuation even for the best land in the archi- 
pelago. The provisions of the "Friar Land Act" authorise 
lis sale at not more than what the government has paid, 
and it is intended to recover the purchase money, so that 
about all that is ofTered to the population is a chance to 
buy land, which they in many instances regard as their 
own, at an inflated price. A minor, though very serious 
and probably long-continuing, difficulty is found in the 
necessity of dividing the land into parcels and properly 
adjusting the price of each tract, a process likely to result 
in the greatest imaginable friction, even if the values are 
assigned with perfect justice. It is a fair question whether 
the Commission did well to recognise titles of the kind 
the friars could offer. I have been informed by persons 
(attorneys) familiar with the legal aspects of the situa- 
tion through personal study and investigation that while 
many of the titles are as good as any to he found in the 
islands (there having been no regular system for the 
registration of land or the recording of sales), it often 
happens that two persons — a religious order and a 
tenant — can show equally good rights lo a given parcel 
of land. In such cases, the government, by purchasing 
the friar titles, recognises them and thus assumes the 
diaracter of aggressor against the tenant.' 
It may be, and it is, said that even if the price paid for 

'In some such cases the Commission, under advice of its at- 
torneys, has lately declined to take over particular estates. It has 
'[0 obtained guarantees from some of the orders (Report, 1905, 
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the lands was too high, and the titles in many cases bad 
or defective, and even if money could have been saved 
and possible friction with the people eliminated by further 
delay and by greater care in negotiation, it was well worth 
while to settle the question at the earliest possible moment 
and to end the debate. Though the government were to 
lose the bulk of what it is expending, though it may have 
paid too much for what it supposed itself to be getting, 
the saving in social friction and the termination of the 
long controversy, by ridding the country of the friars, 
would be well worth the investment. 

The justice of this view may be doubted, and it may be 
believed that the same results could have been secured by 
submitting the questions involved to the courts, and by 
requiring the religious orders to prove their claims as 
against the occupants prior to any purchase by the gov- 
ernment. Whatever weight may be accorded to such a 
view, however, it is manifestly baseless, if it shall appear 
that the friars have not actually been disposed of and 
that the lands have not all been bought. I am informed 
by men who have been engaged in the work of making 
surveys that the latter is the case. It is, of course, an 
admitted fact that the orders have been left in undisturbed 
control of their city real estate, and that they have been 
allowed to retain a part of their agricultural holdings. 
The clean sweep said to have been made of friar lands 
is far from being complete as ordinarily alleged. Repre- 
sentatives of the orders themselves admit that they still 
hold from five to ten per cent, of the total property. But 
that the real percenlage is much larger than this seems 
certain. As already seen, the lands were nominally trans- 
ferred to certain companies by the religious orders. It is 
these companies that must make the final transfers, and 
while they may be able to convey the lands specified in 
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the contracts, and may be able to give titles of a sort to 
these lands, this is far from meaning that all the lands 
of the orders have been so transferred. It is believed 
by some of those most familiar with the conditions that 
tracts of land have been held nut under fictitious deeds 
and by other means. The lands thus excepted are said 
to be among the best holdings of the friars, and those whose 
titles are open to the least doubt. The truth is probably 
that the orders have sold at a high price to our govern- 
ment the largest difficulties, the friction and the popular 
hatred from which they suffered, and have retained the 
soundest elements in their property for themselves. They 
will, moreover, try to trim the property to be transferred 
to the government at every possible point, and suits to 
establish that certain estates were not included in the con- 
tracts have already been filed.' How heavily the govern- 
ment has had to pay for the load of litigation and friction 
it has assumed may be seen from the estimated incomes 
(prior to the war) of the lands under negotiation. These, 
acmrdiug to the Philippine Commission itself, were as 
follows :* 

I Dominicans $21 r,536 Mexican 

Augustinians 150.000 Mexican 

Recolletos 88.464 Mexican 

Total $450,000 Mexican 

This sum may be generously estimated as equivalent to 
$225,000, U. S. We are to pay them $7,200,000. Were 
this sum to be lent in the islands at the prevailing rate 

'The reports of its lawyers have already enabled the Commis- 
tion to reduce the alleged amount, and consequently value, of some 
^^of the estates to be purchased (Report U. S. P. C., 1905), 
^K *Report U. S. P. C, 1901, p. 28. 
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of 12 per uent, for first-class real estate security, it woulrf 
give the orders an annual income of $864,000, or nearly 
four times what they realised from rents. Even at 4J per 
cent,, the rate paid on the friar land bonds, the income 
would be $324,000. 

The "friar question" has not been settled. At most, 
it has only been brought a step nearer to solution, and 
that at great cost to the government, which, of course, 
means to the mass of the people of the country. What 
has been done, therefore, has been done in a most ex- 
pensive way — a way. too, which does not at all guarantee 
the withdrawal of the friars. Not only do they retain 
much property and admit the continued presence in the 
islands of fully one-fourth of their old number, but they 
are steadily drifting back to Manila, and nearly every 
ship brings a few who are returning. The money paid 
them for the lands must be invested, and it is the policy 
of the church to use it for the advancement of Catholicism 
in the Philippines. If it is to be reinvested in the islands, 
there is no reason why it should not furnish the church 
as strong a temporal hold over the native population, 
through mortgage and other loans, as it ever had. 

This agrarian problem, which seemed to be at the out- 
set the main, if not the only, church question with which 
our government would have to deal, has, however, turned 
out to be only the beginning. At least two important, 
and probably continuing, questions have presented them- 
selves and are now pressing for solution. The first is the 
broad general issue of the treatment to be awarded the 
Catholic Church by our government. The second has 
lately been pushed forward by the appearance of divided 
counsels upon the chnrch question among the natives 
themselves. 

The relation between the American authorities and the 
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diiefs of the ecclesiastical hierarchy in the islands have 
been a matter of progressive development. At the outset, 
our representatives were distinctly hostile to the church 
and were inclined lo treat the discredited Spanish hier- 
archy as if it were identical with the church itself. Fur- 
ther experience in the Philippines brought the Commis- 
sion to see what an immense power was still wielded by 
the church as such. While the friar land discussion was 
siili in progress, there grew up an unmistakable desire 
on the part of those representing our government to make 
use of the still great power of the church as a means of 
political control, rather than, by opposing it. to keep it 
continuously against American rule. There began a 
vigorous effort on the part of our public men for the 
substitution of American in the place of Spanish priests, 
the idea being that the attitude of American priests toward 
the United States Government would be a reflection of the 
attitude of the Spanish members of the religious orders 
toward their own country. This effort so far succeeded 
as to bring about the nomination of Americans to the high 
Kclesiastical posts in the Philippines,' the question how 
lo dispose of the rank and file of Spanish members of the 
religious orders being left nominally for these ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities to deal with. 

Meanwhile, too. a marked change had come over the 
attitude of the church toward American rule. The reac- 
tionary attitude of Spanish ecclesiastics naturally was 
abandoned as Americans took their places. But the 
church was still unfriendly. Many of its authorities 
<T™'y supported the movement for Philippine indepen- 
dence which was being maintained in the United States. 
They telt that the continued determination of our govem- 

iWs, I am informed by high ecclesiastical aulhr>rily, was a 
cardinal point in Mr Taft'a negotialions at Rome. 
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ment to evict the friars might be merely the precursor 
of an anti-Catholic policy, and that a native government 
carried on by native Catholics would be far easier to deal 
with. A radical change came over this attitude upon the 
appearance of a dangerous and extensive schism in the 
church under the leadership of Padre Gregorio Aglipay. 
a former priest and ex-lnsurrecto general. The rapid 
spread of the heresy showed that native rule would be 
far from implying Catholic domination and might mean 
the downfall of the church itself. The true policy of the 
church was thus displayed as union with the American 
authorities and support of the rule of the United States 
in the Philippines. The acceptance of this policy was at 
first probably unconscious, but is now certainly well 
understood and recognised. It appeared very clearly dur- 
ing the Presidential campaign of 1904, in the political 
preaching of Roman prelates in the United States, and 
was thus clearly set forth in a despatch to the New York 
Evening Post presumably by Mr. F. E. Leupp, the biogra- 
pher and newspaper spokesman of the President : 

The Catholic Church believes that ihe Republican administra- 
tion stands in the Philippine Islands for the matnlenance of the 
claims of the Roman organisation to the church property, as 
against Ihe demands of the Aglipayan schismatics. The latter 
argue that the churches were built by the community through 
forced labour, and accordingly belong to the community, as Its 
majority may determine. This idea has not t>een sustained by the 
Taft government. In helping 10 save the islands from ihc Aglipa- 
yan movement, which was believed to be at heart as much devoted 
to an independent government as to an independent church, the 
Raman Catholics fee] kindly disposed toward the Republican 
administration. More than that, they believe that to set the 
Filipinos adrift as an independent people would lead to an inde' 
pendent church; and from this time forth the Catholic Church 
can probably be counted as in favour of mainiaining the ttaltti 
quo In (he archipelago. Whether future administrations will 
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irquire more colonial territory cannot now be foreseen ; but where- 
cver the church issue is involved a valuable ally may be counted 
on in advance- 
In the Philippines, the alliance between church and 
secular authorities is even more apparent. Concessions to 
the older church have been made in several ways.' In 
the matter of the friar lands, as elsewhere seen, the admin- 
istration practically consented to the retention of a very 
considerable amount of property by the religious orders, 
besides paying an exorbitant price for the land taken. 
Then when fears began to be loudly expressed from cleri- 
cal sources concerning the increasing influence of the 
American schools and their alleged "Protestantising" ten- 
dency, a conscious effort was made to secure Catholic 
teachers from the United States, and a considerable body 
of them was obtained prior to the time when the teach- 
ing force was put under civil service rules. It is well 
understood that Commissioner Smith (who is a devout 
CathoHc) was appointed by way of recognition of the 
Catholic influences in the United States.' Various other 



'One way in which the government shows its leaning toward, 
and wish lo conciliate, the Catholic authorities is through the 
furnishing of transportation to them as desired and through grant- 
ing to ihem an official quality not accorded to any other persons 
outside the administrative circle. Catholic dignitaries are fre- 
quently provided with army wagons for making pastoral lours, 
and occasionally a guard of constabulary is put at their disposal. 
!l has not been unknown that the governor of a province should 
accompany the constabulary guard in such a progress. Launches 
and steamboats belonging to the coast guard fleet are placed at 
the service of the dignitaries of the church in order lo facilitate 
their operations, a steamer being sometimes especially chartered 
or assigned to a particular trip in order to meet the desires of a 

H^ven prelate, 

^B.%xerted through Archbishop Ireland. 
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examples of the special regard of the government for the'* 
Catholic Church might be cited. 

The object it is hoped to accomplish by the aid of the 
Catholic Church, manned by American priests, is the same 
as thai which was attained by the Spanish priests, who 
co-operated with the Spanish rulers in dominating the 
Philippines, Had it not been for the corruption and 
oppression of the friars, the aid of the church in control- 
ling the Roman Catholic natives would have been incal- 
culable. What could be done by a Roman Catholic hier- 
archy to-day, if purged of the objectionable elements 
which have so long cursed the natives, would be less, but 
might be still considerable. The Commission, in fact, 
naively referred to the friars in its first report as "priests 
who are still subjects of a monarchy with which the 
American Government has been lately at war. and who 
have not the slightest sympathy with the political prin- 
ciples of civil liberty which the American Government 
represents," The political advantage that might be gained 
by a change in the composition of the Philippine priest- 
hood was also recognised : 

It would, of course, be of much assistance to the American 
cause if the Catholic Church were to send among Ihe people 
American priests with the love of their country that they have 
always shown and with their dear understandinK of civil liberty 
and conservative popular 



It is certain that the Commission has always strongly 
favoured the iniroduction of American priests into the 
islands, and apparently relies to-day very largely upon 
what may be done by such priests when they have been 
introduced in sufficient numbers and firmly placed. 

The only weak point in this reasoning seems to lie in 
the assiunption that American churchmen are more accept- 
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able lo the natives llian Spaniards. Evidence in support 
of such a supposition is not wholly dear. The revolution 
struck not solely at the economic power of the church, 
but also at its policy of exalting foreigTiers and depressing 
the status of natives in the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Fully 
as important as the demand for changed agrarian con- 
ditions was the demand for full, perhaps sole, recognition 
of the native priesthood in the archipelago. The Ameri- 
can ecclesiastic is doubtless far more upright, according to 
our standards, but he is hardly more acceptable, accord- 
ing to those of the natives, than the Spaniard. He, too, 
is a foreigner. 

It is clear, therefore, that an important defection from 
the Catholic Church would materially weaken the hier- 
archy as an aid to our government, and that our present 
policy would commit us to do what we consistently can 
to suppress such a revolt. Such a revolt has occurred, 
and constitutes the third of the important problems re- 
ferred to above as constituting the crux of the religious 
situation. 

From the beginning, a large element among the natives, 
which was deeply and pennanently disaffected toward the 
Catholic Church, watched with interest for the develop- 
ment of the American ecclesiastical policy. In the mean- 
while, various efforts to organise native opinion had been 
made. When the real nature of our religious policy he- 
came apparent to the natives, the ferment already per- 
vading all classes of society increased. Military effort 
had been fruitless, the attempt to organise the national 
spirit by means of clubs and workingmen's unions had 
been brought to nothing. It remained to see whether a 
religious schism could succeed, a separate religious organi- 
sation recognising native aims be maintained. Nor was it 
inge that such a movement should crystallise about 
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some of the revolutionary leaders, who were known to b*^ 
in full s>'nipathy with national aims. Thus was laid a 
foundation upon which shortly sprang up as a superstruct- 
ure a religious organisation apparently containing a large 
percentage of the population of the archipelago. It is said 
that when the Americans were about to take Manila, 
Archbishop Nozaleda, foreseeing the failure of the Span- 
ish cause, and fearing the loss of all church property, cast 
about for a means of protection. In his extremity, he 
is said to have concerted with Gregorio Aglipay, a native 
priest, plans whereby the latter should go among the 
natives and organise a pretended church distinct from the 
orthodox organisation. Secretly, this church was to re- 
gain control of the estates and to hold them in trust for 
the orders, but all this was upon the assumption that 
Aguinaldo would be left in control of the islands. Aglipay 
is said to have been secretly consecrated a bishop in recog- 
nition of his prospective services, and to have gone out 
upon his mission with the understanding that its success 
would result in still more substantial rewards.' The out- 
come of the war, assuring American rule, and the Treaty 
of Paris, guaranteeing the orders in the possession of 
their property, led Nozaleda, always a keen "business 
man," to feel that Aglipay and his work could be dis- 
owned. He in fact refused to recognise any part of the 
alleged bargain with Aglipay or to consider him a bishop. 
This led Aglipay to take thought whether, in the existing 
state of public opinion, an independent Catholic organisa- 
tion might not succeed; and, in company with other dis- 
affected men, to organise the Iglesia Catholica Independi- 
ente of the Philippines, usually called the Iglesta Filipino. 

'For As!ipBy*s own account of his relations to Nozated», see 
New York Indtprndent, Ociobcr agth. 1903, "The Independent 
Caiholk Church in the Philippines." 
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The doctrines and position of this church as claimed by 
Its adherents may be compactly stated as follows :' 



e than 250 priests and 2 
1 the provinces, the lat 



The Iglesia Filipina has more than 250 priests and 20 bishops, 
lilt former distributed among a 
principal places. It has t 
irchipelago. and includes 4,000,000 members. This church is 
fKognised by all the churches in Europe, America, and the 
English possessions in Asia and Oceanica, except by Rome, The 
diief Bishop is frequently invited 10 the international Christian 
auemblies of Europe and America, Its doctrines are rationalistic, 
cooiorming rigorously to the results of modern science. It 
xcepti Darwinism, harmonising it with Biblical doctrine. It 
denies the trinity of the persons of the Divinity, but belie' 
a trinity of attributes and names. The explanation of this idea 
accepted by the church is entirely new and peculiar to itself, 
founded upon reasoning based on scriptural text and upon r; 
alist writings. It denies original sin. as well as the view that the 
consequences of such sin were expiated through Jesus Christ, but 
il maintains that Christ's sacrifice has redeemed us from our own 
errors, weaknesses, and passions by means of his divine attributes 
and inimitable example, but not through an actual material sacri- 
fice. It aims in its constitution and rules to re-establish a more 
pure democracy and the common holding of wealth which Jesus 
preached and the apostles practised. The explanation afforded by 
its catechism of the creation of the world follows recent geological 



The Roman Church has suffered greatly from desertion and 
defection because the Pope undertakes to maintain in the parishes 
friars who are most odious to the country, owing to the great 
evils they have cau.ied it. The American bishops likewise have 
proved themselves very distasteful to the people because of their 
efforts to sustain the friars. For that reason, of the 6,000,000 
or 7,000,000 Filipino Catholics formerly counted by it, it would be 
difEcull to find 1,000.000 now remaining. The former members 
have chiefly passed over lo the Iglesia Filipina, which is the 
representative of the wishes of Philippine Catholics. The rest 
have become Protestants. . . . 
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In general, the advanced doctrines of the Iglesia Filipina t 
lo re-establish evangelical truth, disfigured as it has been by the t 
Romanists, and lo restore the pre-eminence of the Philippine 
clergy, which has been usurped by the friars.' 

It would be out of place in this discussion to do more 
than indicate the hearing of the doctrines thus outlined. 
It may be added, however, that the statement just quoted 
represents views that are beginning to make headway 
among the upper classes of native FiHpinos. The ordi- 
nary labourer in the rice fields knows and cares little 
or nothing for purely doctrinal discussions. The Iglesia 
Filipina offers the same service and the same festivals, 
enjoins the same duties and recognises the same principles 
of conduct as the Catholic Church. More than this the 
average man does not ask, and when he is informed that 
the Iglesia Filipina stands for certain important causes — 
the humbling of the religious orders, the greater recogni- 
tion of the native priesthood and the idea of Philippine 
nationalism in general — he is ready to transfer his sup- 
port from the ancient church to what he considers the 
new form of the same faith. To this extent, therefore, the 
Iglesia Filipina is a [xilitical factor of serious importance. 

It is not primarily with the ecclesiastical status of the 
church, but with its significance as a social and political 
power that we have to do. As already stated, the new 
organisation relied in the beginning very largely upon 

'In connection with Ihis statement, t note some information 
furnished mc hy a Roman Catholic dignitary. He pointed out 
that of Ihc priest!, of the diocese of Manila (by far the largest in 
the inlands), four, including Aglipay himself, actually went over 
into the ranks of the new church. The other priests and bishops, 
he stated, were a helter-skelter collection of stable boy?, house 
servants, and others "of low rank." who had been gathered from 
every conceivable quarter, taught to go through the form o£ 
saying mass, and then consecrated. 
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ri'He "f independent temperament who had in many in- 
.rc i been identified with national movements in other 
'-- As time went on, and as the movement took 
-L.-inite shape, it passed very far beyond its original limits 
ind assumed a new character. It is charged by some, 
especially by those who represent the Catholic Church 
proper, that the new movement both has been and is insur- 
rectionary in character; that its leaders are collecting 
funds for the support of new revolutionary outbreaks; 
ftiat its chief men are sworn members of the Katipunan 

Kiety. and much more to the same purport. My own 
uiries have failed to convince me of the truth of any 
if these assertions, and while it is clear that the Aglipayan 
lurch contains many radicals and malcontents, as well 
IS the great body of [hose who smarted from friar rule 
ind who dislike foreign control, whether in church or 
late, I believe that no evidence exists to show that the 
inovement has an organised or self-conscious political 
liuracter of any sort whatever. 

The Commission, however, is outspoken in its belief that 
Sk Aglipay movement has such a political content. In- 
l of according to the movement the same standing 
^t is accorded to any other church, strong suspicion 
eems to be entertained concerning it. Aglipay himself 
t plainly spoken of by the members of the Commission 
s a "danger." and it seems to be only the religious char- 
Icter of the movement and the fear of charges that might 
e based on religious persecution that prevents the Com- 
lissiou from vigorously attacking Aglipay and his fol- 
wing. What seems to be desired is that the hands of 
le orthodox church should be upheld and its arm 
Irengthened in dealing with the schismatics, that the 
tchism may be ended and the hierarchy brought into 
annony with the authorities of the state. 
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The church situation is Hkely to become critical 
very short time. It will soon have to be decided who 
actually owns the church buildings and church property 
of the islands. Throughout the Philippine archipelago 
there may be seen massive stone churches worthy to stand 
in a European capital, rising above the nipa roofs and 
unsanitary cabins of the congregation. These poor people, 
who barely make the living of the day by the day's toil, 
built these structures either by their enforced labour or by 
gifts of money and produce, wrung from their hard hands 
by the crudest oppression and the most calculating ap- 
peals to superstitious fear. They not only built the 
churches, but they equipped them magnificently, and in 
some instances provided jewels and altar accessories worth 
many thousands, even hundreds of thousands, of dollars. 

To-day the legal status of the church question is abso- 
lutely confused and indeterminate. In an order given 
out about a year ago. Governor Taft directed that 
churches should in all cases remain in the hands of those 
actually in possession until the matter could be referred 
to the courts by that party to the controversy which should 
feel itself ready to test it there. The result has been that 
in most cases the priest in charge has been regarded as 
the actual holder of the church. Where he and his con- 
gregation have turned Aglipayan, he has been able to carry 
the church itself into the ranks of the reformers. Where 
the congregation has revolted, but the priest has stood 
fast, the church building has remained the property of 
the established hierarchy. In no case, probably, has a 
priest been bold enough to join the new movement with- 
out being accompanied by his people. 

To whom do these churches belong? Are they the 
property of the Catholic hierarchy or of the inhabitants 
of the municipalities where they stand? The people who 
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"built them claim them as the property of the municipality, 
and they prolest that they shall be used in the service of the 
church to which they have given their allegiance. That 
church is in many places the Iglesia Filipina, for all 
through the islands whole congregations, towns and 
municipalities have gone over en masse to Aglipay. and 
they demand that the proprietorship of the church shall 
accompany the members. The constituted authorities of 
the Roman Catholic organisation hold a different view, 
and as a result have resorted to various measures for re- 
gaining control of the churches. The struggle is now 
approaching a climax where it wilt have to be decided by 
the courts of law. Heretofore, the Catholic Church as a 
whole has been exceedingly reluctant to recognise the 
temporal authority by resorting to legal proceedings.' In 
Spanish times, such action on the part of the church would 
have been unknown, and to concede that a change in 
affairs has occurred would be a concession to secular 
power which the hierarchy does not feel disposed to make. 
Facts, however, are proving stronger than prejudices, and 
beyond doubt the church will shortly be forced to give 
over its scruples and invoke the aid of the law, unless it 
is willing to see its buildings slip gradually out of its 
control. Then the question of ethics as to the true owner- 
ship of the church properties will have to be decided — for 
il is a question of ethics pure and simple, the legal prob- 
lems involved being wholly technical. In this decision by 
the courts the attitude of the American administration will 
have controlling importance, and if it favours the older 
church, that organisation will be recognised as the true 
owner of these buildings and their equipment. This is 
no unwarranted reflection upon the insular judiciary. Ex- 

^'They have in some instances requested the Commission to order 
m out the constabulary to put them m possession of the churches. 
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perience has shown that whatever may be its ability in 
matters where plain legal issues are at stake, causes in- 
volving political consicierations will always be decided in 
harmony with the wishes of the government. This con- 
clusion is simply an observation from facts. The Ameri- 
can Government thus has presented to it a political and 
moral question of great moment. What will be the result 
of a decision adverse to the claims of the Aglipayans? 

Many think that the loss of its church properties would 
disintegrate the Iglesia Filipiua and ultimately drive the 
schismatics back into the Catholic communion. Those 
who look more closely believe that the movement is now 
too firmly established for any such result to be possible, 
and they maintain that action of the sort suggested, 
whether masked under forms of law or not, will merely 
intensify the national feeling and make more bitter the 
antipathy of the Filipinos to American rule. It will, they 
believe, perpetuate the struggle against clerical domina- 
tion. It will strengthen the belief that the Americans, like 
the Spanish, are using the church as an agency in secular 
rule. 

Aglipay himself does not demand the actual ownership 
of the church buildings and the property belonging 
thereto. His contention is that these properties belong in 
justice to the United States, as the successor of Spain, 
and that they should be employed for public (religious) 
uses in precisely the same way as in the case of municipal 
and provincial buildings. 

"I give it as my opinion," lie says in an authorised news- 
paper communication,' "that the government of the United 
States, as successor of the government of Spain, is the 
only party that can show ownership or is competent to 
appear in court, just as in the San Jose College case, 
'Manila Timfi, June I4lh, 1904. 
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whkh is now pending in the Manila courts. And 1 may 
say, in explanation, that the position of the Independent 
Catholic Church in every case has been to have the church 
property registered with the mnnicipal ofRcials in trust 
for the people, and we are entitled to the use of such 
property where the great majority of the people belong to 
oor branch of the Catholic Church. 

Every case thus far brought in court has been only for 
the possession, as there never was a title issued to any 
church any more than in the case of any other government 
building, and therefore it will be seen that the establish- 
"lent of ownership by any one but the United States Gov- 
•nuncnt is absurd." 

A final judgment as to the legal basis of such a t 
'*ntion as this must rest upon investigations into the rela- 
'ions between the Catholic Church and the Spanish Gov- 
^Himent in the Philippines during the period antecedent 
'o tile American occupation. It is the contention of the 
'^glipay party or church that Pope Alexander VI, by the 
''till of May 3d, 1493, in giving to the Catholic kings of 
Spain supreme control over all matters of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the Spanish colonies, surrendered also 
the title to all religious buildings in those colonies. Royal 
trders by the Spanish kings undoubtedly did from time 
to time direct how the churches should be built and ad- 
ministered.' Beyond question, too. church and state were 
practically identical in the Philippines, so that what be- 
longed to the church as a whole belonged really to the 
;late. 

'Aglipay calls special atlenlion to the royal orders of Philip 11, 
iated Madrid, December 8ih, 1588, and of Philip IV, dated August 
St, 1633. as well as to the orders of February 24th, 1844 ; May Sth, 
852: July jtst, 1854; April asth, i860: June ad, 1866, and Dccem- 
•er 2,id, i8qo. I lake these dates and references as furnished mc, 
.nd present them merely for what they may be worth. 
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Legal questions aside, the problems of equity involved 
are perfectly clear. The people built the churches by their 
forced labour, and if they belong to any one, they belong 
to tiiose who built them or their successors. It does noi 
seem open to question that where a whole town has 
changed its religion it should be allowed to carry with it 
the use of the house of worship which it itself erected. 
How will the Commission decide this question through the 
courts ? The principles of law which govern il must be of 
an extremely elastic character, capable of interpretation in 
almost any manner that may be suggested by authority. 
In fact, the problem is essentially ethical and political 
rather than legal in its character. It must be solved pri- 
marily upon equitable principles, and secondarily only 
upon a basis of legal technicality. The decision should 
depend upon the view taken of the rights of the case and 
the wishes of the people, not at all upon political con- 
siderations of party standing, as affected by the attitude 
of a powerful and semi- political church party in the United 
States. As yet, however, the balance has seemed to swing 
in the direction of the Catholics. It has appeared that 
in spite of Governor Taft's circular concerning undis- 
puted possession of the churches, the government has been 
willing to wink at forcible effort by the Romanists to dis- 
possess their opponents, but never at violent action on the 
part of the Aglipayans. 

An incident which took place at Iloilo is given as a case 
in point. In thai case, the people of La Paz, a suburb of 
Iloilo, having all turned Aglipayans, received a priest who 
used the parish church for worship. The Spanish Cathohc 
acting bishop having brought suit to regain possession 
of the property, the case was dismissed by the American 
judge before whom it came up, on the ground that no 
evidence of titles of ownership or possession had been 
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presented by the Catholic party to him. Yet some few 
months later a Catholic bishop with a crowd of armed 
retainers, Spaniards and Americans, look possession of 
the church, and, strange to say, was allowed by the gov- 
ernment to continue in possession. 

To state the precise extent of the following gained by 
the Iglesia Filipina would be difficult, if not impossible. 
Aglipay himself estimates the number of his followers at 
4,000,000, but some enthusiastic partisans raise this figure 
to 5.000.000. More conservative estimates, made by 
American observers, place the number of Aglipayans at 
3,000,00a. Catholic authorities are inclined to underesti- 
mate the strength of the movement very considerably. 
They usually speak of the whole organisation as artificial 
and temporary, and place the number of people actually 
engaged in it far too low. The truth is that the move- 
ment has gained a very strong hold in many parts of the 
islands, and has left other portions entirely untouched. 
This, of course, is due to the extreme shortness of the 
period during which active operations have been con- 
ducted by the Aglipayans, while on the other hand the 
newness of the movement makes it impossible to say how 
firm will be the allegiance of those who have already 
accepted membership in it. Aglipay has apparently se- 
cured firm foothold in and about Manila and in the north- 
ern provinces of Luzon. In Panay and Negros some- 
thing has been done, and a beginning made in Cebu. In 
Romblon, Masbate and many of the southern islands, as 
well as in the southern parts of Luzon, relatively little 
effort has been made and small progress consequently 
achieved. But it is certainly true that in many regions 
where no Aglipay churches have been established, dis- 
^^ satisfaction is such that a revolt from the established 
H^urch is ever imminent, and vigorous work on the part 
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of Aglipay himself or his followers and representaHves 
may at any time cause further defection. No one can 
visit the provinces of the Phihppines without being con- 
vinced of the immense extent of the disaffection toward 
the Catholic Church as well as of the great hold, actual 
and potential, already obtained by the Aglipayans. The 
attitude of a section of the people and of the government 
of the Philippines toward the established church may be 
comprehended from a single striking example' of the con- 
troversy now in progress. At Temate. in Cavite province, 
about fifty miles from Manila, on the shores of the bay, 
a congregation of Catholics had turned Aglipayans almost 
to a man. Temate was a little hamlet containing about 
2,000 people dwelling in a collection of nipa hiits about 
an old stone church. The church itself had been con- 
structed by the labour of these fishermen, and contained 
an image of great sanctity. During the year 1903, when 
the secession of the church took place,' the usual question 
had arisen regarding the ownership of the properly, and 
a judge in Cavite to whom the keys had been intrusted 
turned them over to the priest of a neighbouring parish, 
thus putting him in charge of the church, From this 
action an appeal was taken by the seceding congregation. 
While the church property was in dispute, Archbishop 
Flarty determined to make a journey through Cavite 
province. For this purpose he was provided by the gov- 
ernment with an army wagon and horses, a fact which 
aroused much indignation among the Aglipayans. Among 

'Personally investigated by the writer. 

The immediaie cau.<ie of the secession ietms to have lK«n a 
demand made by a friar stationed in the neighbouring parish and 
enforced by a corrupt local justice o( the peace tor a fee of five 
pesos, payable whenever a grave was made. The cholera epidemic 
being then at its height, this tax would have yielded considerable 
revenue and would consequently have been very oppressive. 
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other places, Ternate was visited, and the archbishop not 
having keys willi him, it was sought to force open 
the door of the church. This action was resisted by the 
inhabitants, who had hastily gathered about the entrance; 
and the priests of the archbishop's party persisting in 
Iheir eflforts to force an entrance, a riot occurred, in which 
the priests knocked down and injured two women. On 
arriving at the neighbouring town of Naic after this inci- 
dent, warrants were sworn out for those concerned in 
the "riot." A parly of scouts was sent to Ternate, arriv- 
ing there about midnight ; the accused were dragged from 
their houses (the most seriously injured woman being 
carried in a hammock), and the party returned to Naic 
about 2.30 A.M.. where the prisoners were locked up with- 
out any accommodations whatever until the following 
morning. Bail was then fixed so high that it was several 
days before the prisoners could secure it. 

Meantime, the controversy had assumed a new phase. 
Shortly after the secession of the Ternate church had 
been effected, the parish had been reorganised in the inter- 
est of Aglipay and a priest placed in charge of it. The 
old church being still in litigation, a nipa structure had 
been erected, and some of the images, including the Christ 
of peculiar sanctity already mentioned, as well as altar 
furniture, removed from the old building to the new. 
After the resistance to the archbishop, it seems to have 
been desired to wreak vengeance upon the congregation. 
A scout officer armed with a search warrant was there- 
fore despatched to Ternate, and after breaking into the 
nipa church and going through the priest's house, he 
finally removed the images and ornaments. These he de- 
posited with a neighlwuring Catholic priest, and at the 
same time charges of robbery were preferred against the 

tple of Ternate. A sergeant of scouts, who had been 
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present at the time of the archbishop s visit, but had failed 
to repress the popular demonstration because of lack of 
orders, was reduced to the ranks. Moreover, warrants 
issued at the instance of the Ternate natives against those 
who had looted their church were disregarded. Many 
days elapsed before service of them could be secured, and 
then only after agitation and protest. It is fair to add 
that during the remainder of the archbishop's progress 
through the province he was accompanied by the Ameri- 
can provincial governor. Captain Shanks, who brought 
with him an escort of constabulary. 

This incident is representative, and throws a strong 
light upon the present situation in the islands. In this 
case, not only was the Taft order to await judicial decision 
as to the ownership of the church neglected, but the vio- 
lators of the order were upheld, furnished with govern- 
ment transportation, and escorted by the provincial gov- 
ernor himself. Would the same aid have been accorded 
to Aglipay had he chosen to travel through a Catholic 
country ? To ask such a question is to answer it. Again. 
in the administration of the law it seems clear that gross 
discrimination in favour of the regular priesthood and 
against the schismatics was practised, while the unjusti- 
fiable brutality of the American scout officer in serving 
his warrant upon the Aglipayans affords a striking con- 
trast to his undue leniency, and even neglect, in serving 
the warrants upon Roman Catholics. In this, as in so 
many other cases, the real difficulties of the situation are 
chiefly attributable to a tendency on the part of the gov- 
ernment to co-operate with Catholics in forcing the older 
form of religious polity upon the people while conversely 
discouraging the national religious striving which shows 
itself in the Aglipay movement. 

The religious question of chief importance in the I 
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ippines is now. of course, tlie relations between the gov- 
ernment and the Catholic and Agtipayan churches, re- 
spectively. Since the American occupation, there has, 
however, sprung up a group of Protestant churches under 
ihe guidance of missionaries sent from the United States, 
each seeking to do the work of his denomination. While 
these churches do not, of course, enter to any considerable 
extent into the political situation as factors therein, they 
are serving as a complicating element, and are indirectly 
producing results of more or less importance. 

Thus far, the actual hold gained by the Protestant 
churches has been small.' As a rule, they have not tres- 
passed upon one another, and the cause of their lack of 
success must be sought elsewhere than in internal dis- 
sension. Some of them report that they can give no sta- 
tistics of membership or converts, others claim a few 
thousand converts, but admit that the number of actual 
adherents varies largely from year to year, almost from 
day to day. It is true of many missionary workers in the 
Philippines that they confess to serious discouragement 
over the prospects for the development of their respective 
churches. In many instances, they have been unable to 
make any serious impression upon the natives and have 
had to confine themselves to work among the resident 
and transient Americans with perhaps the distribution of 
Bibles or Testaments among the natives as a side issue. 
While our schools have been hard at work teaching the 
natives English, representatives of Bible societies have 

'A rough division of territory has been made by mutual con- 
sent between them. The Meihodisis have been assigned Luion 
Island north of Manila; Southern Luzon and the Pacific side of 
the southern portion of the archipelago have gone lo the Presby- 
terians, the Baptists taking ihe China side of ihe southern islands. 
Episcopal Church is working in Mindanao and among the 
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I of Luzon. 
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been equally busy in translating the Scriptures into the 
dialect and in distributing them. Undoubtedly, the Amer- 
icans themselves need all, and more than all, the spiritual 
aid and direction that can be afforded them by the mis- 
sionaries, but the latter were not sent to the Philippines 
with that object in mind, and they consider it a disap- 
pointing limitation upon their work when they are un- 
able to reach any except men of their own race. 

In the search for a reason for their lack of success 
among the natives, missionaries and others interested in 
their work often fell back upon the hostility of the 
Catholic Church, That such hostility exists is indubitable, 
though it should be observed that the aggressive attitude 
of certain of the missionaries is the thing primarily re- 
sponsible for it. Many of them came to the islands 
apparently with the notion that their first and most im- 
perative duty was to fight the Catholics, and this stand- 
point has constantly appeared in every step they have 
taken. That the Catholic Church has repaid the evident 
hostility of Protestants by the display of contempt and 
dislike was to be expected. Its confessed opinion is that 
while it can welcome Protestants who come to minister 
to white men. it cannot receive them in friendship, if they 
seek to make proselytes among the Catholic natives. 
Catholic, authorities profess to believe that the natives are 
"not fitted for Protestantism," and that efforts to propa- 
gate that form of religion among them can be greeted 
only as dangerous designs for stirring up strife and un- 
rest.' The appearance of Protestant churches upon the 

'I regret lo say that the evident viewpoint of Catholic authori- 
ties in the Philippines is in many cases one ol unmistakable 
hostility toward the American school system. This system ii 
usually regarded as a direct rival to that of (he chuKh itself, 
as well as a movement likely (o weaken the hold of the chut 
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scene, although the numbers of their arlherents have been 
small, has had a peculiar effect upon the political situation. 
It has alarmed the Catholics — this alarm being greatly 
intensified by the advent of the American school system 
and by the sudden appearance of the "Aglipayanos." It 
has necessarily put the members of the Commission on 
their guard, by making them feel that concession to Catho- 
lics that might be unwisely generous or extreme in charac- 
ter would lay tliem open to attack at home. At the same 
time the aroused feeling of the Catholics themselves has 
made them put forth every effort to strengthen them- 
selves through political pressure exerted at Washington. 
Even where the Commission was evidently with the eccle- 
siastical authorities, and ready to work their will, al- 
thotigh through forms of law and by regular modes of 
procedure, these authorities have very frequently been 
restive and impatient, fearing that, through political 
timidity or the scheming of enemies, their plans might 
fail of success. On the whole, therefore, while the advent 
upon its members. It is only natural that the church should have 
endeavoured to uphold its schools in competition with the public 
school system, and there is certainly need for all and much more 
than all the work that can be done by both working actively in 
harmony. But in various instances the church seems to have 
passed from an attitude of silent hostility to active campaigning 

against these schools. Thus in province a certain school 

had fallen off from some 320 members to atwut so or 60. 
Investigation showed that a native teacher in this school had 
been converted to Protestantism, and had on sundry occasions 
cast reflections upon the character and purposes of the Catholic 
Church in the hearing of the pupils. This had led to the exertion 
of Catholic Influences against the school, and ultimately to a 
demand from the bishop of Ihe diocese for his discharge. With 
this demand went a threat to the effect that unless the man were 
compelled to go an order would be issued forbidding Catholic 
children to attend further upon the sessions of the school in 
question. 
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of Protestantism in the islands has been a cheek of con- 
siderable importance upon any tendency toward the re- 
establishment of Catholic dominance that might have 
existed, it is certainly true that unnecessary friction has 
been produced by unwise and tactless action on their 
part. 

The real reason why Protestant churches have made 
such slender progress in securing a foothold among the 
natives is seldom understood. The Filipinos as a people 
are exceedingly sensitive to race distinctions. This char- 
acteristic, which was developed by their experience for 
so many years as a subject people, has been accentuated 
by the sharp racial distinctions drawn by Americans and 
the disposition of many of the latter to treat them as 
"negroes." It is most unfortunate that any distinction of 
race, even if only apparent, should have been allowed to 
appear in the work of the religious denominations that 
are seeking the conversion of the Filipino masses from 
Catholicism. This, however, has been the case. The 
establishment of separate churches for Americans and 
natives by various religious denominations is said to have 
operated to widen the breach of feeling and sympathy 
between the Filipinos and our people. What is more to 
the present purpose, it is believed to have had the effect 
of repelling the natives from a form of religion which 
apparently recognises race distinctions as fundamental. 
Intelligent Filipinos, with whom the writer has discussed 
the religious question, often place the race issue foremost 
as a factor in explaining the relatively slight success of the 
Protestant churches in the Philippines. If, therefore, 
this recognition is accorded to race prejudice by the mis- 
sionaries, it will doubtless retard the growth of their 
churches, and just so far as the natives feel that other 
churches have no place for them upon equal terms with 
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other members, will they tend to drift into the native re- 
ligious organisation — the Aglipay movement. 

If the Protestant churches adopt appropriate methods, 
they may yet do much in assisting the natives, while at 
Ihe same time enlarging their own membership to a mar- 
vellous extent. But they have so far hardly met the 
natives on their own ground, and thus far the results of 
their labours must be accounted indirect and semi-poHti- 
cal rather than immediate and religious. 

All in all, the church question in the Philippines is dis- 
couraging. A real settlement has been prevented by the 
apparent adoption of a pusillanimous attitude on the part 
of the Commission toward the Catholic Church and by a 
seeming desire to gain its aid as an agent in political con- 
trol. When the United States took possession of the 
Philippines it found there a population intensely and bit- 
terly opposed to the continued rule of the Catholic Church 
in the islands. There is not an authoritative writer upon 
Philippine conditions who does not recognise the fact that 
this feeling was a primary cause of the insurrection. That 
being the case, absolute separation between church and 
Slate, and careful avoidance of anything resembling con- 
cessions to the church, was a fundamental axiom of suc- 
cessful government. It was recognised as such by our 
authorities from the beginning; and, had they been able 
to live up to the terms of their first professions, none of 
the church questions now threatening could have arisen. 
The fact that our administration is to-day deeply involved 
in church complications of different sorts is attributable 
simply to political timidity and fears of the results that 
might follow in the United States upon a 
was even in appearance anti-catholic. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION IN THE PHIUPPINES 

The Philippine Commission undertook, very early in its 
career, to organise a system of education for the archi- 
pelago. By Act No. 74' a basis for this new system was 
laid through the creation of a Department of Public In- 
struction. In this act, an officer, designated as General 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, was provided for. 
and he was given power to establish schools, fix curricula, 
appoint teachers and clerks, assign teachers and distrib- 
ute supplies, and report upon the progress made. A gen- 
eral advisory board to assist the superintendent was also 
created, and the appointment of local school boards, de- 
signed to oversee education in their respective localities, 
was authorised. English was made the "basis of all public 
school instruction." It was ordered that no teacher should 
teach or criticise the doctrine of any religious sect, or 
attempt to influence pupils in favour of or against such 
sects. Provision was further made for the creation of 
certain normal and special trade- schools. 

The first general superintendent of education was Dr. 
F. W. Atkinson, an educator of standing in the secondary 
schools of Massachusetts. General charge of educational 
matters was turned over to Commissioner Bernard Moses 
as Secretary of Public Instruction. Commissioner Moses 
was himself an educator of repulc, having occupied a 
chair in the University of California before coming to 
'I,3ws, Vol. I. p. 99 tl 
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the Philippines. It was expected that, by the co-opera- 
tion of Mr. Atkinson and himself, a strong school system 
would be erected, and education rapidly advanced. 

The first effort toward establishing the new system was 
to secure a satisfactory supply of American teachers. Col- 
leges and other institutions in the United States were 
asked to designate teachers, some were designated by the 
superintendent, and some drawn from the army. It was 
sought to enroll i,ocx). The highest number ever actually 
employed at any one time was. however, only 926. al- 
though the total number engaged, even during the first 
year, was very much larger.' Contemporaneously with 
the effort to secure teachers, there was also made an at- 
tempt to obtain adequate school supplies and to hit upon 
some plan for the distribution of the teachers and sup- 
plies to the different parts of the country. Some supplies 
were obtained from the United States, but the difficulties 
of securing text-books of a kind and quantity suited to 
the needs of the islands were not overcome, and many 
schools received absolutely no supplies for several 
months. When supplies were sent, they often turned out 
to be useless. 

Dr. Atkinson's difficulties in dealing with the educa- 
tional problem are illustrated by an incident (vouched 
for from official sources) in his early administration of 
the Bureau of Education. He had made a contract for 
a large number of patent school desks,' which were ulti- 
mately furnished at a cost of about $5.25 each. These, 
when delivered and the freight, insurance, etc., paid, made 
a heavy bill for the Commission to meet, and it was re- 
solved to sell the desks to the various municipalities. 
They were offered in due form, but, as no orders came, 

'Report of U. S, Bureau of Ediieaiion, 1903. p. 2226, 
^he Bureau of Education informs me that the number w. 
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it was thought best to reduce the price. As this measure 
was unsuccessful in forcing the supply upon the market. 
the desks were finally given away to the municipalities 
on the condition that they should pay the freight. No 
municipalities being willing to incur this expense, the 
Commission finally shipped the desks free to the various 
localities, and had them placed in the school buildings. 
The desks were wholly unsuitcd to the climate, being 
made of unseasoned wood ; and as most of the school 
buildings were in disrepair, letting in the sun, wind, and 
rain, it was not long before the desks cracked to pieces or 
fell apart. Being made to screw down to a floor, too, 
while most of the schoolhouses had dirt floors, it was 
hard to fasten them, and a considerable number were thus 
rendered useless or were broken. 

Most serious sacrifices occurred in consequence of the 
failure of the Bureau to provide suitable books and school 
supplies. It often happened that an American school- 
teacher was sent to instruct a body of pupils whose lan- 
guage he did not know, who had literally no books of any 
description, in a room without benches or other furniture, 
located in a house or shed open to the tropical sun and 
rain. No suitable provision was made for quartering or 
transporting the teachers, or furnishing them with medi- 
cines or subsistence supplies of the kind they needed. No 
satisfactory arrangements were made for paying them. 
Often, they did not receive their salaries for three months 
after pa>Tnents were due, and in the meantime the local 
currency in which they were paid had so depreciated that 
they suffered severe loss. Some caught tropical diseases 
and died, or lay a long time sick, some went insane, some 
lost courage and hurried home at their own expense, some 
remained where they were sent and ran "stores" or I 
came postmasters while drawing salaries as teachers frc 
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§ 2 bureau which had little idea what they were doing. 

■ Some worked, but succeeded in teaching nothing, and 
only became a laughing stock or cause of irritation to 
Ihe entire neighbourhood, A few succeeded in gaining 
some hold upon the native population, and earning the 
respect and, more rarely, the confidence, of the inhabi- 
tants. Much of the trouble thus encountered was due 
to bad judgment in locating the teachers. The unfa- 
miliarity of those in charge both with the geography of 
the islands and with the social conditions of the several 
provinces, was chiefly responsible, in numerous instances, 
for the mistakes in assigning the teachers to their sta- 
tions. Along with this culpable ignorance went a great 
disregard of executive detail. Owing to the fact that no 
suitable plans for receiving the teachers and inaugurating 
the educational system had been made, there ensued a 
period of disorganisation and loss of time which cost the 
Commission (according to private official estimates) not 
less than $500,000, Further, the actual obstacles to prog- 
ress seem to have been rendered yet more difficult to 
surmount hy friction between Messrs. Atkinson and 
Moses, This controversy and the attendant circum- 
stances seems to have led finally to the resignation of 
both men. Mr. Moses was succeeded by Commissioner 
Smith, the present secretary of public instruction, while 
the successor of Mr, Atkinson was Mr, E. B. Bryan, con- 
nected at the time of his appointment with the Manila 
schools. Mr. Bryan did not continue long as the head of 
the educational department, being compelled by ill-health 
or some other circumstance to retire. His place was filled 
by the appointment of Mr. David P. Barrows, formerly 
in charge of the Bureau of non-Christian Tribes (now 
the Ethnological Survey), who is the present incum- 
bent of the office. Without, for the present, delaying 
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longer over the history of our system of education, 
let us state the conditions of the system as they now 
exist. 

Beginning with the school year 1904-05, the schools 
of the Philippines are to be regularly divided into three 
classes. The first class comprises three grades num- 
bered I, II. and III, each corresponding to a year's work 
and prescribed for all municipal and barrio (village) 
schools. The number of these schools is now about 4,500, 
and the total number of enrolled pupils is 220,000.' In 
this class of schools, all teachers, except for an occa- 
sional "supervising teacher," are natives, all buildings 
are erected and paid for by the municipalities, and all 
land required for buildings is furnished by them. The 
salaries of the few supervising teachers are paid by the 
insular government, and the cost of supplies and text- 
books is similarly provided for. 

The second class of schools includes grades IV, V, and 
VI, and is called "intermediate." These schools number 
40, with an enrolment of 7,000 pupils. The teachers are 
part native and part American, but all are paid by the 
insular government, which likewise provides equipment, 
books, and supplies, the buildings and grounds being 
furnished by the towns. The third class of schools is 
known as the "secondary," and includes 31 institutions 
with an enrolment of 300 pupils. For this class, build- 
ings are furnished by the provinces where they are lo- 
cated, the teachers are paid and the supplies and equip- 
ment furnished by the insular government. These 
schools are placed in the chief town of each province, and 
it sometimes happens that an intermediate school is es- 




'The new census of the Philippines (igos. Vol. Ill, p. 688) 
gives the total number of children of school age as 2.137.3^7. 
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tablished in the same town with a secondary (or pro- 
vincial) school.' 

The total number of native teachers employed is be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000. American teachers (paid by the 
insular government) number some 825, with 50 vacan- 
cies additional, for which teachers are wanted. Of the 
total number of native teachers, probably 125 are draw- 
ing "insular salaries." and the rest are paid by the muni- 
cipalities which employ them, None of the native teach- 
ers who draw insular salaries receive over $600 (U. S.) 
a year, the majority ranging from $240 to $360. None of 
the American teachers receive less than $720 and none 
more than $1,800, most of them being paid from $1,000 
to $1,500 annually. The native teachers who draw their 
salaries from the municipalities are paid from 20 to 30 
pesos ($10 to $15) a month, and are often unable to col- 
lect what is due them, except at irregular intervals, if 
ever. 

The Department, or Bureau, of Education as a whole is 
supposed to cost the insular government about 3.000,000 
pesos ($1,500,000 U. S.) a year. This amount is divided 
about as follows : 



■«on 



Superintendence : 

Superintendent'; 
Division Superi: 



I tend ent's office. 



247,500 pesos 



•Many American^ seem to assume ihat our system of educa- 
provides the only opportunities of the sort that the islands 
enjoy. The recent census (Vol. Ill, p. 673) shows that there 
are now a total of 2.963 schools in the islands, of which only 
1,633 are public. In Albay province there arc seven times as 
many religious and private, as there are public, schools. 



J 
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Teaching : 

American teachers 2.oc»,ooo pesos 

Native teachers 244,800 pesos 

2,244800 pesos ^^M 

Other native teachers in special ^^H 

provinces 6.144 pesos ^^H 

3,500,000 pesos 

Night schools (adults) 145,000 pesos 

Transportation a8,ooo pesos 

Equipment, furniture, supplies, ^^m 

tools, etc 200,000 pesos ^^H 

Books 200,000 pesos ^^H 

Grand total 3,310,000 pesos 

This represents an excess of 310,000 pesos, or about 
$155,000 U. S., over the regular annual appropriation, and 
it is usually sought to save as much of it as possible by 
deductions from teachers' pay, for absences, savings due 
to vacancies, etc. If a balance still remains, it must be 
met by a deficiency appropriation.' 

One of the greatest difficulties in organisation that 
the school system has had to meet has been the resignation 
of American teachers to return to the United States, or 
to go into other business in the Philippines. An intelli- 
gent division superintendent estimates that resignations 
amount to about one-third of tlie total force each year, and 
I am ofRcially informed that during some two months 
subsequent to the closing of school in the spring of 1904, 
no fewer than I20 resignations occurred. 

This would mean an entire change in the personnel of 

'The writer is indebted to Dr. David P. Barrows, the General 
Superintendent of Education for the Philippines, for the statisti- 
cal data herein given. 
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r the force once in three years, and some persons familiar 
with conditions in the provinces go so far as to say that 
such a changf occurs as frequently as once in two years, 
taking the force as a whole. As a general rule, the more 
competent American teachers in the Philippines become 
disgusted after a very few months of actual service and 
determine to return to the United States at the earliest 
I opportunity, In some cases, the exposure to diseases, 
I debihtating influence of the climate, high cost of living, 
I and dislike of the natives produces so strong an impres- 
sion that the teacher seeks, and sometimes secures, a 
release from his contract and returns at the expiration 
of a year or less. Indeed, the success of the department 
of education in holding some of its better men in the 
Phihppines, for a period exceeding two years, has been 
partly achieved by the refusal to furnish return trans- 
portation to the United States at the end of two years, 
in spite of a practical agreement to do so made by the 
men in charge at the outset. 

The trouble, perhaps, would not be so serious if the 

teachers who withdrew were drawn from those of greater 

and of less ability in equal proportions. A process of 

elimination, however, seems to be in operation, and those 

who remain are chiefly those who know the salaries they 

receive are as high as they can hope to get anywhere. 

Moreover, as conditions in the islands have become better 

known, the insular government has already found great 

||.dif&culty in securing a supply of men from the United 

States, and even when men have been obtained they have 

D a large number of cases proved unsuitable, inefficient or 

'■even in some instances of bad character. It is generally 

fotmd that the salary offered is inadequate to induce 

satisfactory teachers to leave the United States. As we 

^hJuvc seen, these salaries range from $900 a year ($75 
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gold per month) to about $1,800, though few ever reach 
the higher figure. Indeed, it is difficult under ordinary 
circumstances for a teacher to rise to more than $1,500 
a year. Superintendents of schools receive salaries rang- 
ing from $1 ,500 to $2,500 annually, the majority probably 
receiving not over $1,800 or $2,000. In view of the high 
cost of living in the Philippines, the extra precautions 
requisite for the preservation of health, the larger pro- 
portion of time necessarily spent in illness and in vaca- 
tions outside the islands, few satisfactory teachers are 
willing to come to the Philippines, and of those who do 
come, only a small proportion of the ambitious and com- 
petent are ready even to contemplate the prospect of a 
permanent or even a lengthy stay in the islands. The 
result is that the teaching force of the Philippines is sub- 
ject to constant change — often for the worse. 

The teachers of ihe Philippines were subjected to civil 
service modes of appointment by action of the Commis- 
sion in the autumn of 1903. Prior to that time, the 
teachers had. as we have already seen, been appointed by 
the superintendent, who had called on American academic 
institutions for aid in this work. The old system of ap- 
pointment naturally threw much strain upon the super- 
intendent, who was constantly besieged for appointments 
for ineflficient people. One thing that may have militated 
strongly toward the introduction of the civil service sys- 
tem for the teachers is the fact that a strong hold upon 
it was being seized by the Roman Catholic Church. So 
far did the administration yield to this pressure that in 
the appointment of Commissioner Smith much heed was 
paid to the fact that he was an ardent Catholic. In select- 
ing a successor to Mr. Bryan as Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, the chief competitor of Dr. Barrows put forward 
as one chief merit that he was a Catholic. Furthermore, 
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during 1903 the whole system of schools seemed to be 
on the point of becoming CathoHcised. A distinct and 
confessed effort was made by the bureau to secure Catho- 
lic teachers, and one hundred and twenty-five (appointed 
on the ground that they were Catholics) were imported 
from the United States. The civil service law, if honestly 
administered, will of course protect the school system 
from the danger thus manifested, and many of those who 
praise its effects are undoubtedly right in considering this 
a very great gain. On the other hand, the system, as 
applied lo education, has some undoubtedly bad effects, 
in preventing the promotion of experienced men who 
ought to be advanced to places of responsibility. On the 
other hand, again, it is an undeniable truth that the system 
is not very rigidly administered, and that political and 
church influence still have preponderating weight in secur- 
ing the advancement of teachers who have actually passed 
the examinations and have undertaken actual work. 

A second serious difficulty met by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation is the lack of suitable books for instruction. At 
the outset, the attempt was made to use the same school 
books as were employed in American schools. Many of 
these were wholly unsuited to the purpose. Not only 
were they written in EngUsh, but the subject-matter of 
them was absolutely unadapted to the needs of the pupils. 
A beginning has now been made toward improving the 
books used, partly through the adaptation of old and 
partly through the preparation of new books, but their 
character is still in many instances ridiculous to the verge 
of absurdity. While New England children may find 
some profit in learning the capitals and geographical di- 
visions of the New England States, it could hardly be 
expected that the same interest would be felt in, or the 

me benefit derived from, the knowledge of such facts 
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by children in attendance on schools located several ihoi 
sand miles away and existing under totally dissimilar cor 
ditions. Moreover, the books are furnished hy the insula 
government in very small quantities only, and school suj 
plies, such as chalk, blackboards, etc., are deficient, or i 
many instances wholly wanting. So also of the accommc 
dations for the schools.' Many are still held in inapprc 
priate places, or in buildings tliat let in the sun and rail 
or arc unsanitary by reason of llieir earth floors or thei 
location. It is not too much to say that the school systei 
as a whole is wretchedly equipped, miserably housed an 
badly officered. No school buildings have been erected b 
the insular government, except possibly in certain ii 
stances where aid was given to provinces in which th 
inhabitants were in actual want. Some buildings v/a 
erected in such regions as a way of affording emploj 
ment and wages to those who were out of work. 

Another fruitful source of friction is the discrepant 
between the pay of American and native school -teachei 
already noted. The native teachers feel that in man 
instances their work is as good as that of the American 
and they regard the lower salaries paid them by th 
insular government as a direct slight to their efficienc; 
The worst feature of this situation, however, is the mo<i 
of paying the native teachers who are employed by ill 
municipalities. The pay and clothing allowance of 
native soldier in the United States Army is $10.50 
month, while his rations, if estimated in money, will rais 
this amount to at least $15 (U. S.). The pay of a cot 
stabulary recruit is about the same. It is not unnatnri 
that native teachers should feel that their work is s 

s of the Philippines (Vol MI. p. 678) shows ihi 
of 1,970 public school-houses, 55.1% wtrc ot nipa and 44-9" < 
durable material. 
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important ami of as high a grade as that of the scouts 

id the constabulary, and that it is asburd to pay them 
The soldiers, moreover, receive their pay regularly, 
while it is always a question when the native teachers will 
be paid by the municipalities which employ them. 

Thus far of difficulties of detail. They are serious, and 
in many instances entirely avoidable, but it might be 
maintained that they are such as would naturally be inci- 
dental to the establishment of a system of instruction in a 
distant country like the Philippines, where many un- 
familiar difficulties must be encountered and many unfore- 
seen obstacles overcome. The same, however, cannot be 
said of those defects of theory and organisation which 
rere introduced into the system at the outset, and in which 

has been thought best lo persevere. 

The first and most serious of these defects is the effort 
to carry on the work of instruction in English through 
American teachers. The general question of education in 
the Philippines involves two distinct matters, which have 
been often confused with one another. These are the 
system of education in the narrow sense of the term and 
the choice of a language in which to convey instruction 

id to carry on official business. These two problems 
lUSt be separately dealt with. 

As elsewhere shown, the original idea of Dr. F, W. 
Atkinson, first superintendent of education in the Philip- 
pines, seems to have been that the American teachers 
introduced into the islands would simply be placed at the 
■d of departments of English in native schools presided 

'er by native teachers. In other words, the Filipinos 
'Were to conduct their own system of education, assisted by 
American teachers engaged in propagating the English 
language. This idea seems to have been very vague and 
nebulous. It speedily altered, or, as one American teacher 
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puts it, "voluntarily changed of itself, just because it 
was impossible." Almost immediately the status of the 
American teachers became that of the heads of the schools, 
either doing all of the work themselves or assisted by 
a small corps of native teachers. The attempt to use 
English as the ordinary language of conversation and 
business was the more anxiously fostered by the teachers 
in view of the fact that they themselves knew little or no 
Spanish, and of course none of the dialects. Since the 
beginning, therefore, there has been a thoroughgoing and 
systematic attempt to make English the language of the 
people and the langiiage of all learning and instruction. 
That the attempt has been a great success is warmly 
alleged by representative men in the administration. Thus 
Dr. David P. Barrows, Superintendent of Education for 
the Philippines,* writes in his first annual report that: 

Opponents of English education find few sympathisers among 
Ihe Filipino people. . . . The advantage which the posies- 
t.ion of the English language will give him is readily understood 
hy the Filipino, and it is fortunate that the acquisition of ihe 
Spanish tongue was largely denied him, and that it never woo his 
affection. 

In a similar strain, many recent visitors to the Philip- 
pines write and speak in glowing terms on their return 
to the United States of the marvellous progress made by 
the natives in the use of English and of their eagerness 
to learn the spoken language. These statements are appa- 
rently a mixture of truth and of the results of superficial 
observation. 

The fact is that the enthusiasm of the natives in learn- 
ing English is largely a myth. While it is undoubtedly 
true that more progress in English is being made by the 

'Offidal Gazette, Manila, January 37lh. 1904. p. 6a 
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natives than in any other branch of study, it is also true 
that this progress is largely attributable to the general 
desire to pass civil service examinations or to be able 
better to trade with American visitors. That progress in 
Ihe acquisition of English is actually confined to a special 
class as thus indicated will be thoroughly confirmed by an 
experience of very brief duration in Manila, or preferably 
in any provincial town. Far from its being the fact that 
an understanding of English is percolating through all 
classes of the community, and is being sought for by 
people of all grades, the truth is that an adequate knowl- 
edge of English is possessed by very few even of the 
educated classes in the Philippines, while the proportion 
of the population which comprehends as much as a few 
simple words is extremely small. A very marked differ- 
ence exists in this regard between the Philippines and 
Japan, or even the foreign settlements on the China coast, 
in any one of which knowledge of English gained by the 
people at large is superior to that of the inhabitants of the 
Philippines. There would be nothing singular in this 
condition of affairs, considering the brevity of the Ameri- 
can occupation of the islands and the extreme difficulty 
of organising the school system, but the situation becomes 
more perplexing when it is fully understood that the desire 
to learn English, save for the motives already suggested, 
is non-existent or limited to a very small class. 

Not only has the actual progress been small, but it may 
definitely be set down that it is a piece of great folly to 
attempt the instruction of the mass of the people in 
English. The result of this effort is merely to teach a smat- 
tering of our language to native children, who must expect 
to spend iheir lives in agriculture, simple factory work 
or at the most in subordinate clerical places. They cannot 
expect to receive more than the rudiments of education 
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under any circumstances. That is all that is obtained 
by the mass of mankind in America and Europe, and 
that is all, and more than all, that the Filipinos can expect 
for a long time to come. Tliat, however, they are entitled 
to receive, if the American educational experiment in the 
islands is not to prove a flat and abject failure. It can be 
understood, therefore, that where children of the poorer 
classes are compelled to receive their instruction in a 
foreign language, they get no real knowledge of that 
language, and they are at the same time prevented from 
getting the elementary training in common school 
branches which they need, so far as they need any educa- 
tion of a bookish sort as distinguished from education in 
practical industrial arts. The present educational situa- 
tion in the islands is very similar to that which would 
exist if we should seek to establish elementary schools 
in the Southern States, where the negroes (the bulk of 
whom under present conditions must expect to spend 
their lives in manual work) should be given instruction in 
common school branches by French teachers who spoke 
no English. 

There is one error that ought no longer to be propa- 
gated in the Philippines or in the United States. This is 
that the native dialects of the Philippines are of so low 
an order, and so poor in words, that no books could be 
written and no instruction conveyed in them. In prac- 
tically all of the chief dialects of the islands there already 
exists a body of printed literature, and those who have 
familiarised themselves with these tongues are emphatic 
in their statement that there would be no obstacle what- 
ever to the giving of instruction or to the preparation of 
text-books in the local language of each province. Says 
an American teacher : 
Amcricaos commonly suppose that these dialects ire very si 
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pli affairs, consisting: at most of a few hundred words, and with 
BO very elaborate grammatical structure. This is tar from being 
troe. To speak of the Visayan language, lo which I have given 
»me study. Ihe richness of its vocabulary has been an ever re- 
current occasion of wonder to me, and the beauty and consistency 
of its grammatical structure are obvious enough to charm even 
i very imperfectly trained philologist. The vocabulary in any one 
locality contains about 10,000 words ... If every man in 
El Salvador Icnew all the English that he is capable of under- 
itanding, he would tiever use one word of it, save for display, 
for his native dialect serves his daily needs vastly better.' 

As Stated above, however, the general queslioti of the 
language in which instruction should he given ought to 
b« kept separate frotn the problem of the personnel of the 
instructing force and of the methods to be pursued in edu- 
cation and the objects to be sought. We have been 
unable thus far to get and keep an adequate corps of in- 
teUigent school-teachers. The mere fact that the force 
changes rapidly (as has been indicated) would itself be 
almost conclusive evidence against the employment of 
American teachers. When it is considered that even in 
the United Slates a frequent change in the personnel of 
a force of instructors means serious disorganisation, it can 
be understood that a situation where from one-third to 
one-half of all teachers changed each year would be con- 
sidered disastrous. In the Philippines, the difficulties 
resulting from such conditions are multiplied tenfold. It 
is extremely rare that any of the teachers who come from 
the United States understand Spanish either spoken or 
written. They usually prove unadaptable to native modes 
of living, and find native customs repulsive. Many piti- 
able cases of teachers isolated for periods of months in re- 
mote places in the provinces are narrated, and show with 
It clearness that no good results can be hoped for from 
'GuntOH's Magasine, March, 1903, pp. 228, 229. 
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a force of instructors foreign to their pupils in language, 
thought, custom and feeling, changing so frequently in per- 
sonnel as to preclude the possibility of establishing relations 
of mutual confidence and respect with the population by 
which they are surrounded. The character of the force of 
teachers is almost inseparably connected with the nature 
of the education given. Up to date, this education has 
been highly artificial, and has enlisted little enthusiasm 
from the Filipinos. They have remained inert and indif- 
ferent save in some few isolated cases where matters have 
been conducted exceptionally well. 

Even with a force of properly trained native teachers 
giving instruction through native dialects, it would stil! 
be a question how to arrange the course of instruction. 
Elementary education, of course, is necessary, but this 
is likely to be continued too far and to result in the exclu- 
sion of the industrial training so urgently required 
throughout the islands. Something has been done in a 
tentative way toward making a beginning with instruction 
in industrial arts, but no regular policy of the sort has 
thus far been systematically undertaken. The fact is tliat 
what the native most needs is a kind of education that will 
operate to improve his material condition without anj 
delay whatever. 

The incentive to the education of children along the 
lines laid down by our educational managers in the Philip- 
pines is extremely small, apart from the mere desire to 
qualify them for passing the civil service examinations. 
which serve as preliminary to government service. As 
long as the government service continues on its present 
basis there will be a demand for education carried out 
along the artificial lines now pursued in most of the 
American schools, but it is to this chance of office-holding 
chiefly that any actual interest in education on the part 
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of the natives is attributable. Remove the chance of 
appointment to civil positions by examination, and the 
interest of the native in our schemes of education will 
largely lapse. 

That the real situation is as just set forth is often 
denied by those in charge of education in the Philippines. 
These men point to the large registration of pupils in the . 
schools as indicated in the figures already given. They 
urge that much interest is being shown by many Filipinos 
in the work of the schools, as indicated in those figures, 
and that the natives have promoted the plans of the bureau 
by furnishing land and erecting buildings. But the extent 
of school attendance, even if accurately known, could not 
properly be taken as an evidence of interest, for in many 
places a compulsory attendance regulation exists. The 
statistics for school attendance, however, are absolutely 
worthless. The principal idea of many teachers and 
division superintendents seems to be to make the attend- 
ance at their schools as targe as possible, and regard the 
size of the school as the test of the efficiency of the teacher, 

"When I went to school," said an American teacher 

to the writer, "I asked my superintendent whether I 
should be judged on the basis of attendance or of work 
done. 'Why not aim at both,' he answered. 'That means 
I must get out and work for attendance,' I rejoined, and 
in three days I raised the enrolment of my school from 
150 to 312. I simply said to the children that I would 
dismiss school for an hour if they would go out and each 
look for some other child not in attendance and bring him 
to the school." 

This desire for large numbers is often plainly confessed 
in official instructions. "The attendance in most schools 
depends largely u|K>n the teachers," says a circular sent 
nt by the Bureau of Education, June 14th. 1904. "If 
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of the conditions now prevailing in the Phil- 
be incomplete without some reference to the 
which have grown up under the present 
radical change in this regard has occurred 
s of Spanish domination. In some respects, 
it has taken place while in others the pres- 
must be regarded as distinctly less satis- 
formerly. 

in a recent review,' gives an amusing 
some changes in the native point of view. 
lUeges, are chiefly in the direction of self- 
is and the copying of our less pleasant national 
The fact seems to be simply that there has been 
(e in the character of the foreign population and 
riporancous change in the principles governing 
isttnctions. Under Spanish rule, the foreigners 
nin Manila were higher government officials, the 
,5ome Spanish merchants and a few English and 
Iwrign traders, with their staffs of assistants, clerks, 
^ large portion of this foreign population repre- 
good elements in European society. The misman- 
nt and oppression of the Spanish rule have been its 
I characteristics wherever experienced, but it re- 
true that the conception of Spanish society likely 
formed by the natives was favourable. It is un- 
lAmericans in the Pliilippines," Contemporary Rn-iew. 



the Pliilippines," C 
September, 1904. 
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The writer believes, however, that most of them do not 
do so. 

Non-partisan investigation will confirm the following 
judgment afforded by an American teacher writing in 
Gunton's Magazine:' 

The greater number oE American teachers now in the islands 
should be sent home where they belong. Primary instruction 
should be intrusted to well-paid native teachers and should almost 
invariably be given in the local dialect. Grammar schools should 
be established in the larger (owns, and since those who will attend 
these schools can learn English to advantage, a part of the teach- 
ing force should be American. . . . Municipal schools should be 
supported in great part by Insular or at least provincial funds. 
Suitable schoolhouses should be buill and fiirni'^hed. Suitable 
text-books in reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography should 
be prepared in the native dialects for use in the primary schools. 



A rational system of education for the Philippines would 
probably have proceeded along the following lines : 

(i) A higher school or college in Manila for the in- 
struction of intelligent natives in English branches and 
the English language. 

(2) The gradual establishment of provincial schools 
in the larger provincial towns. These could have been 
created and enlarged as fast as the supply of properly 
trained native teachers became adeqtiate. In each such 
school there would properly have been placed an American 
teacher at the head of a department of English. 

(3) The gradtial institution of a system of municipal 
schools manned wholly by native teachers in which no 
English would have been taught and in which instruc- 
tion would have been conveyed wholly in the local dialect. 

'March, 1903. pp J39, 330. ^H 
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An account of the conditions now prevailing in the Phil- 
ippines would be incomplete without some reference to the 
social relations which have grown up under the present 
regime. A radical change in this regard has occurred 
since the days of Spanish domination. In some respects, 
an improvement has taken place while in others the pres- 
ent situation must be regarded as distinctly less satis- 
factory than formerly. 

Mr. Foreman, in a recent review,' gives an amusing 
account of some changes in the native point of view. 
These, he alleges, are chictly in the direction of self- 
assertivencss and the copying of our less pleasant national 
traits. The fact seems to be simply that there has been 
a change in the character of the foreign population and 
3 contemporaneous change in the principles governing 
social distinctions. Under Spanish rule, the foreigners 
resident in Manila were higher government officials, the 
,dergy, some Spanish merchants and a few English and 
pother foreign traders, with their staffs of assistants, clerks, 
A large portion of this foreign population repre- 
sented good elements in European society. The misman- 
agement and oppression of the Spanish rule have been its 
general characteristics wherever experienced, but it re- 
mains true that the conception of Spanish society likely 
to be formed by tlie natives was favourable. It is un- 

"'The Americans in ihe Philippines," Conlemporary Review, 
September, 1904. 
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mistaWably true that the general lone of society in Manila^ 
has been lower under American control. Those of our 
citizens who have gone to the islands have by no means 
uniformly been creditable representatives of American 
character. Many of them have been men of broken for- 
tunes or doubtful record, or have been adventurous young 
men unwilling to accept a life of steady habits and hum- 
drum restraints at home. Our soldiers, both while serving 
in the ranks and after discharge, created an unfavourable 
impression on the natives by their dissolute habits and 
tendencies to oppressive methods, as well as by their race 
prejudice. The relatively small element of Americans of 
the better type who have gone to the Philippines has been 
unable to eradicate the prejudices formed by observation 
of many of a different character. 

That the character of the Americans in the Philippines 
is not too blackly painted in the foregoing sentences the 
reports of the Philippine Commission bear witness, while 
the act for the deportation of troublesome characters, and 
the large numbers of Americans transported under it, testi- 
fies that the Commission has had the courage of its con- 
victions. 

"One of the great obstacles," says Mr, Taft.> "that this 
government has to contend with is the presence in a large 
majority of the towns of the archipelago of dissolute, 
drunken and lawless Americans, who are willing to asso- 
ciate with low Filipino women and live upon the proceeds 
of their labour. They are truculent and dishonest. They 
borrow, beg and steal from the native. Their conduct and 
mode of life are not calculated to impress the native with 
the advantage of American civilisation." 

While the Commission has deprecated the contempt 

shown by Americans toward the natives, and the hatred 

'Report U. S, P. C 190J, Part 1. p. 37. 
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with which this contempt has been repaid by the latter, 
neither it nor the members of the civil government nor 
the officers of the army have been able to introduce an era 
of better feehng. There have been at least two distinct 
attitudes developed by the government toward the local 
population. At first there was a disposition to treat the 
natives as equals, but as dangerous equals, to be watched 
and regarded with suspicion. Only those who by demon- 
strative friendliness toward the Americans were able to 
convince our officials that they were reliable were con- 
sidered worthy of fair and equitable treatment. But as 
time has gone by this attitude has radically altered. Our 
representatives have awakened to the fact that by no 
means the most useful or reliable element in the population 
was the so-called Americanista group, and that many who 
liad held aloof at the first, now convinced of the hopeless- 
ness of resistance, furnished a reserve of much more 
valuable material upon which to draw in filling offices 
under the government. Of late there has been a marked 
tendency to rely more and more upon Filipinos of good 
standing and weight with their countrymen, and to pay 
less and less attention to the turn-coats, who were first and 
loudest in their professions of allegiance. This change of 
policy is a certain and very valuable step in the right 
direction, and deserves most hearty approbation. True, 
there are certain officials who have carried their praises of 
the natives and their defence of native institutions so far 
as to repel American listeners, especially as the latter knew 
that the official utterances were words merely and were 
not supported by acts.' But such extreme utterances have 



'A very notorious utterance of the sort above referred to 
is said to be the speech delivered by Collector Shuster in the 
autumn of 1904. ■" which he roundly criticised local Americana 
and paid his court to a certain class of natives. 
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been made simply for political effect, and are unworthy fl 

serious discussion. By the side of the generally wiser and 
r policy of our higher officials, and quite without their 
sanction or control, there has grown up a body of preju- 
dices that offer most serious impediments to successful 
government in the islands. A strong race feeling has 
been developed, and there has been a marked tendency to 
look upon the Filipinos as an inferior race and to treat 
them as such. Thus a situation different from that exist- 
ing in our Southern States has been produced, for the 
reason that in the Southern States the negro popula- 
tion possesses relatively little wealth, influence, education 
or opportunity, while in the Philippines the despised 
natives are in many instances superior in education and 
training to the underbred Americans who seek to draw 
the colour line. The racial hostility which is fast growing 
up tends to render problems of social control far less easy 
of solution and to increase the impatience of the natives 
under foreign rule. These problems did not exist under 
the Spanish in the same form in which they must be met 
by Americans. There was under the old regime no such 
effort at social distinction, but Spaniards, natives and 
Chinese met on a plane much nearer that of equality as 
measured by distinction or position or wealth.' It must 
be noted with regret that the colour line has been much 
more sharply drawn by American women than by men. 
and that the establishment of American homes in the 
islands, instead of diminishing, has tended to accentuate, 
the evils of the situation. This is a situation that is not 
calculated to enhance the prestige of our country in the 
Philippines, or to contribute to the possibility of good gov- 
ernment from this time forward. Americans and natives 

'Spanish conditions are well illustrated by Jos£ Riial's account 
o( a social gathering in Manila, El Filibuslerumo, p. 117 f- , 
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^Stakably drifting much farther apart. Here and 
there, race hatred of an extreme type is growing up. This 
state of feeling is fostered by violent expressions of the 
American Manila press and by the lower class of Ameri- 
cans throughout the islands. It is aggravated still further 
by unfavourable comparisons made by American teachers 
between Filipino children and children of American 
parentage. It is hardly alleviated in any degree by the 
condescending praise or apologetic defence of the native 
character offered by the higher officers of the govern- 
ment. 

A failure to understand the native point of view on 
certain questions, combined with the tendency of our own 
people to practise certain vices not in vogue among the 
inhabitants, has also had an unfortunate tendency. Refer- 
ence has often been made to the lack of control over the 
drink evil which was so notable during the early occupa- 
tion of Manila by Americans. It is an undoubted fact that 
the excesses of our soldiers in this regard were extreme, 
and had a disastrous influence upon our prestige with the 
natives. So slender was the restraint upon retail liquor 
selling that at one time nearly every shop upon the prin- 
cipal street in town was given over to the traffic, and the 
city seemed surrendered to a saturnalia of drunkenness. 
The first important step away from the disordered con- 
ditions of the period after the capture of Manila was the 
enforcement of a more stringent license law and the com- 
pulsory removal of the saloons from the principal streets. 
As civil rule superseded military, and the soldiers on duty 
became less numerous, the number of the saloons de- 
creased and their patrons became more orderly. To-day 
these resorts are not noticeably noisy or objectionable, and 
they number only about sixty-five American establish- 
lents in the entire city. On the other hand, saloons have 
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sprung up with a mushroom growth about the various 
army posts outside the legal limit, and much of the dis- 
order which formerly prevailed in Manila has simply 
been transferred to the neighbourhood of the different 
stations. The fact remains that many of the Americans 
in the Philippines are given to too free a use of liquor, and 
that the habit has injured their standing with the natives, 
without causing special offence to the government or to 
their fellow Americans. 

While the government has met with scanty success in 
working off the bad results of a peculiarly American evil, 
it has been even less satisfactory in its dealing with a vice 
of peculiarly Oriental character. Opium smoking was li- 
censed by the Spaniards, who, by farming out the privilege, 
contrived to earn some 600,000 pesos annually as revenue. 
When the Americans assumed control, they abolished the 
"opium farm," but opium continued to be imported in 
large quantities. Instructions were given to the police to 
tolerate the smoking of opium under suitable restrictions 
as to order, etc., and a considerable increase in the use 
of the drug made itself apparent. In some sections, the 
practice, formerly chiefly prevalent among the Chinese, 
began to spread to the Filipino population. This enlarged 
use of opium attracted attention, and during the period 
of slack revenue and increased expenditure in 1903-04 it 
was proposed to reintroduce the Spanish system of taxing 
the smoking of opium by farming out its sale to one indi- 
vidual exclusively. This plan was recommended by an 
investigator, and later a bill to regulate opium smoking 
was drafted. Strong opposition developed among the 
best classes of American residents, as well as among 
Chinese, many of whom recognised the injurious effects 
of the drug among their own people. In consequence, the 
H bill was finally withdrawn, and a commission to go-|^H 
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other Eastern counlries for the purpose of examining into 
the system lliere obtaining was appointed. The com- 
mission included the Rt. Rev. C. C. Brent, Bishop of the 
Philippines: Major E. C. Carter, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Health, and Dr. Alejandro Albert, a local Filipino 
physician. After an extended visit to Japan. Formosa, 
China. Saigon, Burma, Java, and other places, the Com- 
mission recommended that the opium traffic be made a 
government monopoly without further delay, and that 
within three years after this step had been taken opium 
should cease to be imported except for medical purposes. 
Meantime, it was recommended that licenses to smoke 
opium should be issued only to males over twenty-one 
years of age, when shown by suificicnt evidence that such 
males are habitual users of opium and would be injured 
by immediate discontinuance of the habit. The Com- 
mission further recommended that all dispensers of opium 
should be salaried officials of the government and that 
efTort should be made in the schools and elsewhere to im- 
press upon the people the dangerous character of the habit.' 
Il will be seen that these recommendations, instead of 
looking lo an increase of income from the opium vice, 
implied a distinct decrease, since they would result in cut- 
ting off even the income from tariff on imported opium. 
The report of the Commission was an unmistakable dis- 
appoinlraent, and has not resulted (so far as yet known) 
in any action whatever by the Philippine Commission.' 
The net result of our control of the Philippines in this 
regard has therefore been an increase in opium smoking 
and a more relaxed system of regulations on the subject. 

'Preliminary report of Opium Commission, published in Manila 
American (official paper). August 6th, 1904. 
'Congress, however, has prohibited private importation of opium 
~ ;e infra, p. 280. 
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the Board of Health, and remain during such treatment under 
the observation of and suhject to the orders of the medical 
inspector of the Board of Health. 

Hereafter no prostitute shall be sent to the women's depart- 
ment of San Lazaro Hospital or required to secure private treat- 
ment for a gonorrheal infection until a microscopical examina- 
tion and the presence of gonococci established- 
Later, the system was further improved upon, by a 
resolution of December 7th, igoi : 

That the resolution made on November 5th. permitting womeo 
of the town who are suffering from venereal disease to be treated 
in private hospitals or by private physicians, be withdrawn, and 
(hat ihey all be required to be sent to the San Lazaro I 
until they are free from such infectious or contagious disi 
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; date it was further resolved : 
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That every proslitulc desiring to relinquish her vocation shall 
be placed under rigorous observation for a period of six months, 
and if during such lime she lives a worthy life, her name shall be 
dropped from Ihe roll of prostitules. Those relapsing who have 
once relinquished the vocation will he obliged to suffer a longer 
observation, as Ihe Board of Health may direct, should they again 
desire to give it up." 

These resolutions have been quoted in full, because they 
set forth, with the greatest possible clearness, the system 
which now exists in Manila. A reading of Governor 
Taft's testimony, as rehearsed above, shows that he drew 
a broad distinction between a system of government in- 
spection of prostitutes in which fees were exacted, and 
licenses or certificates issued, and one where these two 
features were absent. Ex-Secretary Root's despatch to 
Ac ting- Governor Wright shows that it was intended to 
preserve the character of the system, while abolishing 

'Ibid. 
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those details which were most open to easy criticism. 
To honest inquirers it could, of course, make no differ- 
ence whether the system of inspection conducted by the 
government was based on fees used for the support of 
the hospital to which prostitutes were sent, or whether 
such a hospital was supported out of public funds raised 
by taxation. The main features of the old system were 
(i) compulsory registration of prostitutes, (2) compul- 
sory inspection, and (3) compulsory residence in a speci- 
fied hospital at public expense. All of these features are 
present in the existing system in Manila to-day. The 
points upon which Mr. Taft insisted in his Senate testi- 
mony, viz.: the abolition of the certificates and the with- 
drawal of the fee- requisite, are as truly present to-day in 
spirit as they ever were. The government does not issue 
the certificates as formerly, but it has grouped the bouses 
of prostitution in the district called Sampaloc, and it keeps 
on file, in the office of the chief of the police, a complete 
list of the regularly inspected inmates. The certificate 
system is as truly present now as it ever was, for the 
reason that the houses are designated, and their inmates 
inspected, and the fee system exists just as formerly, ex- 
cept that it now takes the form of a Hquor license known 
as a license of the "second class, "^ and issued under the 
act of December 14th, igoo, regulating the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors within the city of Manila and its at- 
tached barrios. This class of licenses is understood to be 
intended especially for houses of prostitution, and on 
May z8th, 1904, there were outstanding sixty such licenses 
- jn the city of Manila. The sixty houses thus represented 
e inhabited chiefly by Russian. Japanese, and American 
men, but included several Chinese houses. The number 
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of inmates averaged about five to seven per house, making 
probably a total number of enrolled prostitutes of about 
350. Considering the fact that the foreign population of 
Manila is under 5,cxx), while the soldiers stationed about 
the city are infrequent patrons of these places, resorting 
more largely to the native women, it would appear that 
the standard of morality in this regard is not high among 
the civil employees and other foreign residents of Manila. 
This appears particularly clear when it is understood how 
many Americans maintain a "querida," or mistress.' 

Inspection of the inmates of these houses occurs 
weekly, as a rule, and usually takes place on Tuesday. 
Cultures are made in the government biological labora- 
tory from the secretions of each person inspected, and a 
microscopical examination, in accordance with the reso- 
lution of the Board of Health as given above, is made. 
On Wednesday or Thursday the plates with the cultures 
are returned from the laboratory to the office of the 
Board of Health, and all diseased women are sent to 
the San Lazaro Hospital. About ten or twelve women 
each week are thus segregated. Final segregation occurs 
on Thursday or Friday. Saturday is the day of the week 
when most men in Manila resort to the houses, and the 
government examinations are timed with that fact in 
mind. In cases where a pay-day or holiday of any kind 
falls on some other day than Saturday, a special exami- 
nation is ordered, as the trade of the resorts is likely to 
be especially brisk when more time or money ts at the 
disposal of patrons. Each prostitute is designated by a 
number, and the proprietor of each house is required to 
make regular announcement to the police department of 
additions to or cnrlailnients of. the force of that particu- 

'An order prohibiting civil employees from maintaining miitressct 
has been discussed by the Commission but never passed. 
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communicated to those wholly guiltless of illicit rela- 
tions." 

As already stated, only a small proportion of the in- 
mates of the regularly inspected resorts in Manila are 
native women. The claim that the inspection system has 
been instituted for protection against native disease is 
incorrect. The system is intended to protect Americans 
against disease brought by Americans from the United 
States and widely propagated among a people to whom it 
was unfamiliar and who were unacquainted with the 
prophylactic or curative measures necessary for its con- 
trol. Furthermore, the inspection system has failed to 
accomplish the result of protecting the greater niimber 
of Americans against disease. Surgeon -General Stern- 
berg is understood to have reported in 1901 that venereal 
diseases among troops in the Philippines had increased 
from figures representing 8.97 per cent, of the total sick- 
ness in September, igoo, to about 20.42 per cent, of all 
sickness among the troops in April, 1901. Major-General 
Davis in his report for 1903 also bears witness to the 
rapid growth of this form of disease, pointing out that 
it is growing in frequency among the natives. He shows 
that the percentage of venereal disease to all sickness 
among the troops has risen as high as 22 per cent, in one 
or more places, and further estimates that possibly z.ooo 
men, or nearly 10 per cent, of all troops in the islands, are 
constantly sick from this cause.' This, too, in spite of the 
fact that a system similar to that employed in Manila exists 
throughout the provinces where troops are stationed. 

While figures of this kind are. of course, not available 

for the civilian population of Manila, it is known that 

venereal disease among them is exceedingly common, and 

that it has been largely increased through the false feeling 

•Report of Major-General George Davis, 1903, p. 
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f safety produced by the inspection system and the con- 
sequent spur thereby given to immorality. 

By the side of legalised and licensed prostitution on the 
European plan, there has also been accepted and widely 
extended among Americans what is known as the "querida 
system." Under this system, in Spanish times young 
women were practically purchased from their parents for 
a limited time. A regular official record of such trans- 
actions is understood to have been kept on file in the 
municipal offices of the government. This system, barring 
the registration, has been taken over by the Americans. 
Throughout the islands there may be found growing up a 
Urge class of American mestizos born without marriage 
of the parents. In relatively few cases do actual mar- 
riages take place between Americans and natives, and they 
are discouraged by public opinion. This is a striking con- 
trast to the situation which obtained under the Spaniards, 
who intermarried freely with the natives. Whereas the 
Spanish mestizos were really the children of the best class 
among the Spaniards, the American mestizos are coming 
to represent the more degenerate classes of Americans and 
the lowest castes of natives. 

Perhaps the most pleasing aspect of our work in the 
Philippines is found in the efforts that have been made 
to check the spread of epidemic disease and produce 
proper sanitary conditions throughout the archipelago. 
There is no doiibt that the conditions in this regard 
encoimtered by the Americans when they first assumed 
control in Manila were shocking. Even in the best of 
times the methods employed by Spanish administrators 
for the prevention and control of epidemic diseases were 
extremely crude and their notions of sanitation very lim- 
ited. When the United States forces took charge in 

aiila everything was in a bad state of disorganisation, 
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the provinces were under control of the insurrectos, 
Manila authorities had unavoidably allowed the city to 
get into worse than its usual condition. 

The first step of the Americans was to cleanse the city 
physically, a huge undertaking, inasmuch as no system of 
sewerage exists and no regular street-cleaning methods 
had been employed for a good while. When this pre- 
liminary process had been finished, suitable expedients 
for caring for fecal matter were adopted and a regular 
system of collecting and carting away rubbish, garbage 
and excreta inaugurated. A crematory was established, 
and all matter likely to breed disease regularly burned. 

It has not yet been possible to construct a suitable 
sewerage system, but it is notably true that the sanitary 
conditions in Manila are not bad as compared with those 
of other tropical cities. The chief source of danger is 
found in the great amounts of standing water that have 
been allowed to remain in and about Manila and in the 
retention of the esteros or canals. These canals, which 
connect with the Pasig, penetrate the city in all directions, 
and serve in part as a system of open sewers for the 
houses which line their banks and in part as a means of 
transporting goods to and from the water front. They 
rise and fall with the flowing and ebbing of the tide. At 
low water most of the muddy bottoms are left exposed, 
ami the poisonous and malarial exhalations from the de- 
posits thus thrown open to the air are a fruitful source 
o( disease, not to speak of the foul smells which arise from 
them. It is proposed to do away with these canals in part 
at least, as the city becomes able, and when this has been 
done, and a complete system of sewers constructed, most 
ground for complaint will have been removed. It is un- 
fortunate that what is true of Manila in this and other 
Kqiects bearing on sanitation is not equally true of ol 
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towns in the archipelago, such as Iloilo and Cebu, Diffi- 
culty is found in inducing the various places to take action 
adequate lo the requirements of the case. 

Official oversight of sanitary matters is intrusted to a 
board of health in each province, and in charge of all 
these boards is the Board of Health of the Philippine 
Islands. The Board of Health of the Philippines con- 
sists of the commissioners of public health, the sanitary 
engineer, the chief health inspector, a secretary of the 
board of health and the superintendent of government 
laboratories. As honorary members, there are also the 
chief surgeon of the United States Army in the Philip- 
pines, the chief officer of the Marine Hospital service in the 
Philippines and the president and vice-president of the 
Association of Physicians and Surgeons of the Philippines. 
The duties of the board are to investigate the nature, and 
means of preventing, various diseases, to draft suitable 
legislation on sanitary subjects, to make and enforce quar- 
antine regulations, to oversee hospitals for contagious 
diseases, to provide for vaccination and direct tiie local 
boards of health.* 

Under the supervision and jurisdiction of the general 
board of health there have been created similar provincial 
boards, consisting of a president, who must be a duly 
qualified physician; the president of the municipal board 
of health of the capital of the province, and the provincial 
supervisor. As an honorary member, the senior medical 
officer of the army or navy on duty at the capital of the 
province sits with the board. Its duties are substantially 
similar to those of the general board of health at Manila,* 
Municipal boards of health are also established in the 
5 municipalities, if directed by the provincial board. 

'A« No, 157, Laws. Vol, I. pp. 296-298. 
'Act No. 307, Laws, Vol. 1. pp. 703. 704. 
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In such cases, the board consists of a president, who shall 
be a duly qualified physician ; a member chosen by major- 
ity vote of the municipal council, a male school-teacher 
of the municipality, appointed by the division superinten- 
dent of public instruction ; the municipal secretary, and, as 
honorary members, a local pharmacist and the senior 
medical officer of the army or navy stationed in such 
municipahty. 

This elaborate health organisation acts under the direc- 
tion and authority of the commissioner of public health in 
Manila ; and the boards being usually worthless for work, 
everything depends upon the character of the man at the 
head. As usual, the Commission has committed the error 
of creating an immense amount of chimsy machinery, 
which is useless except to hamper the central force really 
in control. 

We have already discussed the tangible and visible 
results of the labours of the board of health. Far the 
most important feature of its work is, however, the check- 
ing and anticipation of epidemics. Practically every 
disease known to humanity flourishes in the Philippines. 
Plague, cholera, smallpox, leprosy and various kinds of 
malarial fevers, besides a great number of other diseases, 
are either in continual existence (smallpox, leprosy, etc.) 
or likely to break out at any time (plague and choleral, 
almost inevitably working over to the Philippines from 
their breeding-ground on the China coast. The board 
of health has had a different experience in trying to sup- 
press the continuing, and to exclude the occasional, 
disease. In attacking cholera and plague, it has thor- 
oughly disinfected all houses where the diseases were 
known to have occtirred, besides carrying on a systematic 
campaign against rats, which act as an efficient agency, 
in carrying the plague germs. It has burned, at gov* 
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meat expense, districts of considerable size in Manila 
where the houses were of nipa and were therefore not too 
costly or difficult to destroy. It has made considerable 
progress in inoculating exposed persons with prophy- 
lactic serums, supposed to protect against these diseases, 
A^inst smallpox the usual methods have been employed 
id a compulsory vaccination law enacted. Similar 
ms, so far as practicable, have been employed in the 
The SaiT' Lazaro Hospital for contagious 
diseases is conducted in Manila, and vaccination parties 
are sent out through the provinces to combat smallpox 
wherever it is found to exist. The board of health also 
conducts the system of inspecting prostitutes, elsewhere 
described. 

In the face of all this energetic work, and in spite of the 
that cholera is now officially pronounced extinct in 
le Philippines, and plague nearly so. while smallpox is 
ightly decreasing in the provinces and is no more preva- 
il in Manila than in the city of Washington, it is de- 
isstng to reflect that a previously unknown epidemic 
if plague and a cholera epidemic of unprecedented vio- 
lence have raged since the new system was put into opera- 
tion. Plague is not known to have existed in the islands 
under the Spanish regime.' and is supposed to have made 
its appearance for the first time in 1901, and has not yet 
been exterminated. Cholera appeared early in igo2, and 
raged for more than two years, resulting in more than 
I75,(xx> deaths throughout the islands.' Smallpox of a 
virulent type continues its ravages in the provinces, though 
partially under control, and leprosy still continues to in- 

I'Major Carter believes, however, that sporadic cases of it oc- 

red withput being correctly diagnosed. 

lie exact slalislics are furnished by the Official Gazette, 
&1. II. No. 22. p. 448. 
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crease, there being probably nearer ro.ooo than 5,000 
cases in the archipelago, according to official estimates. 
though the number of cases regularly reported and known 
to exist is of course much smaller. 

Some of those who discuss health conditions in the Phil- 
ippines express wonder at the prevalence of epidemic 
diseases, sanitary conditions notwithstanding. They are 
surprised that the more rigid sanitary control e-xerted by 
the Americans has been followed by an era of disease 
and death probably never paralleled in the history of the 
islands. Looking at the situation from an historical stand- 
point, the explanation is easy. The war and the methods 
employed in prosecuting it must almost unavoidably have 
been followed by epidemics of precisely the sort from 
which the Philippines have suffered during the past three 
years. The destruction of farm animals and food sup- 
plies has made it extremely hard to get a comfortabi; 
living in the provinces. It is customary to say that no 
cases of starvation are known to have occurred in the 
islands, and this statement is probably true in the literal 
sense. Conditions in the Philippines are different from 
those which prevail in Western countries. The tropical 
climate, with its abundance of fruits and roots growing 
wild, would render it difficult for many persons to die 
of cold or hunger in the immediate sense. It is true, how- 
ever, that while the population has not actually starved in 
known cases, it has been reduced to a very scant diet (of 
fruits and roots, with a little rice and fish) over large 
areas. The people are never sturdy, and the change in 
their circumstances, involving a lowering of their vitality, 
has rendered them peculiarly liable to disease. This gave 
the various epidemics a hold they had never acquired in 
the past, and made it correspondingly uiffieult to eradi- 
cate them. It is cerlainly true that m*' withstanding 
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efforts there has been a wholly unprecedented amount of 
suffering since the official close of the war, and this has 
been aggravated by the practice of the recon cent ration 
policy in those districts where ladrones were thought to 
be operating. The temporary mitigation of the recon- 
centration policy, and the fact that some time has t 
been gained in which to rebuild houses and make arrange- 
ments for adequate subsistence, has had as much to do 
with stopping the pestilence as have our sanitary methods. 
Moreover, while giving full credit, as we have just done, 
to the efforts of the board of health, there is another side 
to the problem that requires notice in the interest of fair- 
ness. Vastly greater effort has been made to secure clean- 
liness and sanitary conditions, both in Manila and through 
the provinces as a whole) where Americans were located 
than where the population is largely or wholly native. 
This is natural, but it has given rise to the not unfounded 
charge that the measures of sanitation which are being 
carried ont at such great expense are intended for the 
benefit of Americans and not for those who pay the bulk 
of the taxes. Such complaints might be disregarded if 
it were true that all measures necessary for the health 
of the native population itself were being taken, so that 
the large additional outlay for special precautions designed 
to protect the health of foreigners would be simply an item 
in the general health account of the islands. Unfortu- 
nately this is not the case. Although the precautions 
against smallpox have been more or less extensive, many 
vaccinators being sent into the provinces, it does not 
appear that the work of the board of health in this regard 
has been attended by satisfactory results. Of the many 
vaccinations, only a small percentage seem to have taken 
effect, owing to insufficient care in protecting the vaccine 
[ainst adverse climatic influences. Men who have vacci- 
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nated hundreds of people state that so poor has heen tft^ 
quality of the vaccine provided, not one per cent, of these 
vaccinations have proved successful. Such control over 
smallpox as has been gained seems to be due to better 
knowledge of modes of treatment, disseminated by Ameri- 
can school-teachers. No energetic effort lias been made 
to deal with the leper problem. While a small number 
of these unfortunate people have been segregated in the 
San Lazaro Hospital in Manila and in a similar institution 
in Cebu, with possibly one or two smaller establishments 
at other points, there is nothing outside San Lazaro that 
amounts to more than a mere camp, where the patients 
care for themselves and one another. This would be a pro- 
tection to the mass of the people were it not that only a 
very small per cent, of the lepers of the islands have been 
so segregated. The others have been left to wander about 
at will. Efforts have been made to get lands and establish 
a leper colony at CuUon, but the project has not been 
vigorously forwarded.' 

More severe condemnation should be visited upon the 
Commission in connection with its lamentable failure in 
the matter of hospitals. In 1902, an earnest cflFort was 
made by leading citizens of Manila to secure the establish- 
ment of a suitable hospital, in which those who needed 
treatment could get it without charge in cases where they 
were unable to pay. A public meeting was held and a 
petition drafted. Land for the purpose was offered and 
some contributions received. The Commission received 
the proposal with eclat, and promised action, but the 
matter was shelved, and no action whatever has since been 
taken, Formosa, which has been under the control of the 

'Th<r Official Gazelle gives the actual reported total number of 
lepers in the archipelago a; 3.511 (Vol. 11. No. 21. p. 445). but 
ihe real nunil>er is undoubtedly far in excess of this figure. 
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Japanese only since 1898, has a number of fine institu- 
tions, besides an excellent medical school. All medical 
aid to the Filipinos, all dispensary and similar work, has 
thus far come from private religious or secular charities. 
No institution for the reception and cure of the insane 
of the archipelago exists, this unfortunate class of per- 
sons being left as a burden upon their relatives and friends, 
or in some cases turned out to roam about the country 
at will. Reports from the provinces show that not a single 
province has any means whatever for the care of the 
insane, notwithstanding that no less than 3,736 known 
cases of insanity exist, among which 578 are considered 
violent.' In spite of general and public demand for action 
on this matter, nothing whatever has yet been done with 
^KfC^rd to it. 

^K After making, as already said, due allowance for the 
^Kst intentions on the part of the board of health, after 
^Tmlly crediting many of its agents with personal self- 
sacrifice in the pursuit of their duties, and after recog- 
nising the fact that much improvement has been brought 
about in the health condition of Manila, it is a fair criti- 
cism to say that thus far sanitary work in the Philippines 
has been negative and not positive, too largely confined 
to the centres where Americans are congregated and too 
little designed for the protection of the population as a 
whole. This statement, however, is much more truly a 
criticism upon the Commission than upon the board of 
health. Much of the work of the board has been highly 
efficient and intelligent. It has been hampered by the 
lack of necessary means, while these very means were 
being lavished upon other objects by the governing 
authorities. 

tOn the whole, it is fair to say that in dealing with Phil- 
'Official Gazette, Vol. II, No. a, p. 445. 
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ippine conditions Americans have had greatest success 
where physical conditions requiring the application of 
better scientific methods have been involved and least 
where general social questions involving greater knowl- 
edge of and sympathy with the natives have had to be 
worked out. In this latter respect we have fallen between 
two stools, neither applying our own codes of social 
morality and restraint nor accommodating ourselves to 
those of the natives. How far this situation will be 
remedied in the future will depend entirely upon the ex- 
tent to which we are able to apply sympathetic methods 
of social control, growing out of a deeper insight into 
native character and greater respect for native institu- 
tions and prejudices. 




CHAPTER XII 



ECONOMIC LEGISLATION FOR THE PHIUPPINES 



We originally took the Philippines, as has been seen, from 
commercial motives, and it would, therefore, be fair to 
expect that our economic policy toward them would be 
guided by the desire to make the islands as prosperous 
as possible, and hence as profitable as possible to such 
Americans as might settle there or might engage in Phil- 
ippine trade. A liberal policy of this sort would undoubt- 
edly have been followed from the outset had it not been 
for two factors — the desire of certain American interests 
for immediate rather than permanent gains in Philippine 
trade and the fear of certain other interests that they 
might be injured by Philippine competition. As a result 
of these two (orces, our economic pohcy toward the 
islands has, with the exception of one or two measures, 
thus far been a series of blunders, which can be retrieved 
only by immediately retracing our steps. 

The Philippines, when we assumed control, were ex- 
hausted by long-continued warfare. Their economic 
system had never rested upon a very sound basis even 
in the best of times under Spanish administration, and 
the transfer of sovereignty to the United States involved 
a complete change of economic relations along all lines. 
Three things were evidently of primary importance at the 
outset : sufficient markets for the native products, cheap 
transportation for such products and a sound and simple 
currency basis for business operations in the islands. If 

e of these fundamental needs could be said to overtop 
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the others, it was the need for markets. As a colony of 
Spain, the Philippines had enjoyed special privileges in 
trade with the "mother country," but when they were 
transferred to the United States they of course became 
foreigh territory and were subjected to the same customs 
regulations as other countries. This fact naturally threw 
upon the United States the duty of providing for the 
future commercial welfare of the islands by admitting 
their products. Inasmuch as our occupation had materi- 
ally changed the position of the Philippines with respect 
to foreign countries, it was impossible to say with any 
show of logical soundness that whatever the commercial 
conditions in the islands might be, they were in no respect 
due to our action. 

The other side of the problem was seen in the recon- 
struction of the Philippine tariff itself. There was, of 
course, an interval of practical suspension of trade, be- 
tween the battle of Manila Bay and the capture of the city. 
But as soon as American forces were in control within 
the walls the custom house was reopened (August 20th. 
1898} and commercial relations with the outer world were 
resumed. The Spanish tariff on goods entering the Phil- 
ippines from abroad was continued. In accord witli 
orders issued by President McKinley July 13th, 1S98, but 
not received in the Philippines until September, a modifi- 
cation of the Spanish tariff was published to take effect 
October 1st, Protests from local merchants led to a post- 
ponement of the application of this tariff until Novem- 
ber loth. On that date, however, a considerably revised 
schedule of duties was established, conforming substan- 
tially to the rates of the old Spanish tariff.* 

The tariff schedules thus established were satisfactor}-, 

'Report U. S. P. C, 1901, p. 95. 
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■'on the whole, to business men in the Philippines.' They 
also proved satisfactory from a revenue standpoint. In 
spite of the disturbed state of public affairs, the customs 
receipts of the Philippines aggregated $7,855,521 Mexi- 
can' for the calendar year 1899, as against $4,565,000 
Mexican in 1894-95, a year selected by the Schiirman 
Commission is normal." This large increase was due 
primarily to heavy importations of liquors and other lux- 
uries for the supply of the numerous body of American 
troops in the islands, but was spoken of by the Commis- 
sion, under date of November 30th, 1900, as gratifying 
evidence of the general confidence which our administra- 
tion had assured,* 

The situation was not, however, satisfactory to Ameri- 
can exporters of ordinary consumable goods. Little dis- 
position was observed on the part of Philippine dealers 
to change iheir established trade customs. Commerce 
did not "follow the flag," and as usual this failure was 
ascribed to the discriminating character of the tariff. The 
Philippine Commission in its report accepted this point 
of view, although it was obliged lo admit that "no dis- 
tinct discrimination against American products" existed. 
In spite, therefore, of the general acceptance of the tariff 
in Manila, and in spite of its productiveness, it was re- 
solved to revise it, and this work was committed in June, 
1900, to a board of officers appointed by the military gov- 
ernor under instructions from the War Department. In 
the meantime, an important limitation upon the work of 
this board had been set by Article IV of the Treaty of 
Paris, which read as follows: 



'Ibid. 

'Ibid., p. 244. 

'Report Schurman Philippine Commi: 

'Keporl U. S, P. C, 1501, p. 99. 
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"The United States will, for the term of ten years from 6 
date of the exchange of the ratifications of the present treaty, 
admit Spanish ships and merchandise to the ports of the Philip- 
pine islands on the same terms as ships and merchandise of the 
United States.'" 



J 

realy, 
f the 

if 



The tariff board, organised in accordance with I 
orders of the War Department, finally reported to t 
Commission August 25th, 1900, and further discussion 
and revision was continued by that body. The results of 
its deliberations were forwarded to Washington, and they 
were still further modified along lines suggested by busi- 
ness interests in the United States. Manufacturers in 
many different kinds of business suggested modifications,* 
and these were, so far as practicable, acted upon. The 
tariff as finally revised was then returned to the Philip- 
pines and enacted into law by the Commission September 
17th, 1901, as Act No, 230. 

The tariff thus enacted violated Article IV of the Treaty 
of Paris in important respects by discriminating sharply 
in favour of American producers, since its framers ad- 
justed the duty on textiles in such a way as to favour 
goods of a certain quality, but of light weight, against 
goods of the same quality but heavier weight. Owing lo 
the practice of certain foreign manufacturers in adding 
"sizing" to their cottons, this provision operated as a dis- 
crimination in favour of American products. Wines were 
taxed in such a way as to discriminate against the light 
Spanish beverages and in favour of the Califomian. 
Canned goods were taxed according lo weights of the 
cans, a plan which favoured Chicago and St. Louis prod- 

'Uws U. S. P. C, Vol. I, p. I04«. 

'See S. Doc. No. 171, STtb Congress, tst session for a. collet 
of such suggestions. 
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ticts as against English. Beer was so rated that the 
American product, shipped in barrels, was favoured as 
against the beer of other countries. Every effort was 
made to help the American and hamper the foreign 
shipper.' 

That the effort thus made was considered satisfactory 
by the manufacturers concerned is proved by the letters 
of approbation sent to Colonel Edwards, the chief of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs in Washington, and by other 
documentary evidence. Many of these letters freely ex- 
pressed their approval, and many asserted openly that they 
had now been given such an advantage in the Philippine 
market that they would have no difficulty in distancing 
foreign competitors. But in no case were the interests 
of Philippine consumers considered. The administration 
thought and acted as if there were but two parties in 
interest, the government and the American manufacturer. 
Colonel Edwards assured the members of the Republican 
Ways and Means Committee of the "care taken by the 
department to adjust the tariff rates to the interested in- 
dnstries." "While no different duty in favour of Ameri- 
can products is openly mentioned," he said, "the articles 
were so described in the tariff as to allow an advantage to 
American goods."' 

The new tariff did not lighten the burden resting upon 
the Philippine consumer. From 1900-1903, the gross 
imports of the Philippines and the gross duties collected 
j^ere as follows : 



'A scholarly discussion of these discriminations has been pub- 
lished by R. F. Hoxie, Journal of Political Economy, March, 

igSff. 
^Washington Post, December nth. igoi. 
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it was of very little use to try to patcli it up, except as 
a mere makeshift." It recommended changes in the 
duties on coal, petroleum, gasoline, electric goods, jewelry 
and precious stones, cast iron, wrought iron and steel, 
nickel and aluminum, ttn. drngs of various sorts, paints 
and colours, dyes, varnishes and chemicals, oils and soap. 
cotton, silk and woollen textiles, paper, wood and manu- 
factures thereof, draft animals, shoes, hides and skins, 
clocks, machinery, etc., carriages, meats, fish and rice, 
liquors, wines and beer, canned goods, tobacco and a multi- 
tude of other articles. But in spite of the changes, many 
of them desirable, recommended by the committee, the 
object of favouring American goods so far as possible 
was throughout retained. The tariff, if changed as recom- 
mended, might benefit the revenues and might help con- 
sumers to some extent, but the principal person to be 
helped was the American manufacturer.' 

In spite of Mr. Taft's desire that the report of the com- 
mittee should be acted upon without delay, nothing was 
heard of it for a long while after his return to the United 
States. Congress was then in the midst of a rather in- 
active long session, and the proposed reform might well 
have been presented to it for serious study and action. It 
seems to have been generally felt that a stirring up of the 
Philippine question so shortly before a Presidential elec- 
tion would be unwise. Much had been said of the care 
shown in formulating the tariff originally, and now to 
come forward with a report changing perhaps half of the 
sections of the original bill would be a public confession 
of the inaccuracy of such claims. The matter was there- 

■The writer is indebied to Mr. H B McCoy, Acting Collector 
o{ Customs of the Philippines, for Ihc opportum'ly of examining 
the report of the business men's tariff committee and a 
documents in MS. 
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[ore postponed as long as practicatile. Ultimately the 
■proposed changes were presented to the interests in the 
liUnited States likely to be affected by them, just as had 
Ibeen the case with the original tariff. When Congress 
^assembled after the Presidential election, the snbject was 
r-presented to the appropriate committees by Mr. Taft, 
■'though it was not until close to the end of the session 
•.that he was able to obtain action. The proposed revision 

■ was embodied in two bills (H. R. 18.195 ^nd H. R. 
118,965), both of which were ultimately considered by the 
I Ways and Means Committee of the house, and the latter 
fc'favourably reported on February 13th. In its report, the 
^committee said little or nothing of the unsatisfactory char- 

■ acter of the former tariff, but seemed only anxious to 
^ soothe any American interests that might take alarm. It 

boldly stated that the purpose of the proposed measure, 
"as of the former act, is to give the United States what 
benefits there are arising from classification of goods."' 
I "On agricultural machinery . . . and other machinery % 
I .. - , which can be produced in the United Slates," wrote 
"the committee, "the duty is a nominal one, being 5 per 
cent, ad valorem." Manufactured tobacco was reduced 
one-half, in order to open a possible field for certain ex- 
ports of tobacco from the United States, notwithstanding 
Icour high duties on tobacco coming from the Philippines. 
piPower was also given to the Philippine Commission to 
mpose higher duties on rice, already a source of large 
►revenue, owing to heavy importations designed to meet 
P.the needs caused by general shortage of crops. For this 
tfie committee apologised to American producers, saying 
lat "it is hardly probable that any arrangement of tariff 
^hedules would increase exportation of rice from the 



•H. R. Report No, 4600. ; 
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United States to the Philippine Islands."' An importanl 
provision in the bill from a social standpoint was the in- 
crease in the duty on opium and the grant of authority to 
the Commission to exclude it altogether, if deemed best. 
Prior to the passage of the measure, a clause finally pro- 
hibiting private importation of the drug after 1908 was 
added. Reference to the bearings of this section has been 
made at another point.' 

The tariff act of March 3d, 1905, thus appears as almost 
purely an administrative measure. It in nowise changed 
the spirit of the act of 1901 in its attitude toward Ameri- 
can goods, but it rather accepted that spirit and intensified 
it. Reductions of duty were designed either for the in- 
crease of revenue or the facilitating of American export 
business. Changes in the form of. or mode of levying, 
duties were intended to relieve the crudities of the older 
legislation. Disregard of Philippine consumers and ihcir 
interests was shown in a marked way at several points, 
and there was scant evidence of even a remote intention 
to alleviate their sufferings. 

The tariff system of the Philippines has hitherto been, 
and under the new act will continue to be, unreasonable 
and oppressive, so contrived as to give American pro- 
ducers the greatest possible advantage in Philippinr 
markets, expensively administered and extreme in its 
application of unnecessary regulations. How to relieve 
the situation Js a problem to which the Philippine Com- 
mission must again address itself at the earliest moment 
that insular fiscal necessities will permit. 

While the tariff of the Phihppines was thus being 

worked out, an even more important phase of commerci.'il 

relations with the United States was being developed on 

'Ibid., p. 3. 

*Supra. p. 253. 
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side of ihe water. From the beginning the Dingley 

ites had been enforced against goods coming from the 
PhiUppines, It was not long before the effect of this 
situation upon foreign trade was reahsed, and the PhiUp- 
pine Commission, as well as Ainericans engaged in busi- 
ness in Manila, became urgent for a large reduction or for 
free admission of Philippine products to American 
markets. Such a policy was early recommended by the 
Commission in its reports. This demand was, however, 
less warmly pressed, because it was believed that the 
Supreme Court of the United States would soon pass upon 
the legal status of the Philippines, and might possibly by 
its decision render all discussion of the question gratui- 
tous. The anticipated decision was handed down at the 
October term of 1901, in the now famous insular cases, 
the decision of special interest to the Philippines being 
known as the "Fourteen Diamond Rings Case." The 
facts in the case were these: Eniil J. Pepke, an enlisted 
man who had served in the Philippines, had secured, by 
purchase or otherwise, during his term of service, four- 
teen diamond rings, which he brought with him to his 
home in North Dakota and from there to Chicago, III. 
At the latter place the rings were seized as having been 
brought into the United States in an unlawful manner. 
Upon trial, the United States District Court for the North- 
ern District of Illinois (northern division) held that the 
property was subject to the customs laws of the United 
States, and was liable for seizure because no entry under 
I'ifaese laws was made at any port of the United States and 

duty was paid. Hence the rings were decreed forfeited 
1 ordered to be sold. Upon appeal to the Supreme 

Sourt of the United States, it was decided that upon the 
ptification of the Treaty of Paris the Philippines ceased 

p be foreign territory, and that the diamond rings brought 
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to this country by Pepke were not subject to duty.' With 
this decision exports from the Philippines acquired the 
right to free admission into the United States, and, so far 
as the judicial branch of our government was concerned, 
the question of a market for insular products was for the 
moment settled. The general doctrine of the insular de- 
cisions was, however, that while in the absence of legis- 
lation to the contrary, the products of our dependencies 
were entitled to free admission into the country, Congress 
enjoyed the constitutional power to make such regulations 
governing this trade as it might deem best. The real 
question to be determined, therefore, was the attitude of 
Congress toward the Philippines. This question was 
attacked without delay, at the Congressional session which 
opened in December, 1901. American growers of sugar 
and tobacco hastened to Washington to demand the im- 
mediate restoration of the Dingley rates upon Philippine 
products. The time was favourable to their demands. 
Our administration was closely engaged in the effort to 
enlist popular sympathy in behalf of reduction of duty 
on Cuban sugar and tobacco. At the same time, the Phil- 
ippine Civil Government Bill was about to be urged upon 
Congress. Mr. Roosevelt, acting under the advice of the 
Philippine Commission, would have been well pleased to 
see either a heavy reduction in the Dingley rates or else 
complete free trade for Philippine products, but it was not 
thought wise to hazard the other legislation then pending 
by making loo heavy demands upon Congress. 

On December 4th, 1901, Mr. Lodge introduced a Phil- 
ippine tariff bill in the Senate. Mr. Payne on the loth 

'The briefs and records in the Diamond Ringi: Case (as wet! as 
in the other insular cases) are fully given in the document entitled 
"The Insular Cases." compiled and publiiihed in iQOi, under H. R. 
Concurrent Resolution No, ?». s6th Congress, 2d sessi 
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"introduced a bill for the same purpose in the lower cham- 
ber. This latter measure was al once referred to the Ways 
and Means Committee, was by it remodelled after the 
pattern of the Lodge bill, and was reported as a substitute. 
This substitute was passed on the 17th of December, and 
was sent to the Senate. It provided for the enforcement of 
full Dingley rates against Philippine products, but sus- 
pended our navigation laws in their application to the 
Philippines until otherwise provided. The Philippine 
Commission, as soon as advised of the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Diamond Rings Case, had clearly 
seen the danger of action by Congress, and, realising the 
disasters to Philippine trade resulting from the Dingley 
tariff, bad sent in an urgent recommendation for a reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent.* This suggestion, for reasons already 
pointed out, was not vigorously pressed, though Mr. Taft 
made a plea in its behalf when before the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Philippines early in 1902, and even presented 
.some argument for a larger reduction.' Paying no serious 
heed to these arguments, the Senate finally voted a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent, in the Dingley rates as a compromise, 
and the changes being acquiesced in by the house, the 
bill became law March 8th, 1902. 

As finally passed, the Philippine tariff bill contained 
several provisions tending to make its operation complete. 
In the tariff act (No. 230) passed by the Philippine Cora- 
mission, as already seen, September 17th, 1901, the system 
of duties on Philippine exports inherited from the Spanish 
regime had been continued. Sec. 13 of that act taxed 
exports of hemp at 75 cents per 100 kilos, indigo at 25 
cents, cocoanuts, fresh and dried, at 10 cents, sugar at 5 
cents and tobacco at $1,50 as a minimum, with certain 



'Second Report U. S. P. C. igo2, p. 28. 



'S. Doc. 331, S?th Congress, 



I, pp. JS5. 156. 
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additional sur-taxes. Of these export taxes, the most 
productive was, of course, that levied on hemp. This was 
also of much the greatest significance from an inter- 
national standpoint, on account of the general demand for 
the Manila product. Congress, in the act of March 8tli, 
1902, practically repealed these export duties, so far as 
trade with the United States was concerned. The act 
provided that : 

"The rates of duty which are hereby required to be levied, 
collected, and paid, upon products of the Philippine Archipelago 
coming into the United States, shall be less any duly or tax 
levied, collected, and paid Ihereon, upon ihe shipmenl Iheteof 
from the Philippine Archipelago, as provided by the Act of the 
United States Philippine Commission, . . , bul all anides. the 
growth and product of the Philippine Islands, admitted Into the 
ports of the United States free of duty under the provisions of 
this act. and coming directly from said islands to the United 
Stales, for use and consumption therein, shall be hereafter ex- 
empt from any export duties imposed in the Philippine Islands." 



Put in plain language, what this amounted to was that 
no export duty should be levied upon hemp exported to 
the United States from the Philippines. A very fruitful 
source of revenue was thus cut off. for the export duty 
on hemp was a reliable and large source of income. The 
act, it is true, did not abolish the duty, except on shipments 
to the United States, but the immediate effect (undoubt- 
edly in mind when the provision was framed) was to 
increase these shipments very largely, while proportion- 
ately decreasing those to other countries. 

There can be no doubt who secured the advantage aris- 
ing from this provision. Hemp is a commodity which is 
dealt in throughout the world, and taxes on it, being 
reckoned as an item in the expense of production, would 
operate to increase the cost of the commodity by precisely 
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eir own amount. That being true, a set of importers 
1 a given country who were released from paying the 
duty would have a difFereutial advantage of precisely the 
amount of the tax. What Congress practically did, there- 
fore, was to order the Philippine Government to refund 
to the cordage manufacturers of the United States the 
amount of the taxes they had paid, or might pay, and to 
increase their profits by that amount. 

kAn effort was. however, made in the act of March 8th, 
D2, to offer some compensation to the treasury of the 
lilippines for the loss thus inflicted upon it. The act 
ovided : 
That the duties and taxes collected in the Philippine Archi- 
pelago in pursuance of (his act. and all duties and taxes collected 
in the United States upon articles comine: from the Philippine 
Archipelago, and upon foreign vessels coming therefrom, shall 
not be covered into the general fund of the Treasury of the 
United States, but shall be held as a separate fund, and paid 
into the Treasury of the Philippine Islands, to be used and ex- 
ided for the government and benefit of said islands."' 



_pen< 



^jws. Vol. I, pp. 105a. 10S3. The working of this provision is 
(Nearly indicated by some figures furnished by the Bureau of In- 
sular Affairs in its last report (1904. p. 35). The situation under 
this section of the tariff act is there stated as fallows: 



Export duties collected in Philippines 
March 8th, 1902, to June 30th, 1904, and 
refundable lo persons who paid them. . $1,050,906,00 

Collections of duty on Philippine 
products admitted to the United States 
during the same period, and refund- 
ible to Philippine Treasury 721,885.80 



Loss to insular 
nugement 
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In brief, therefore, what had been done by the act o( 
March 8th, 1902, was to pay the proceeds of the export 
duty on hemp to the cordage manufacturers of the United 
States, and, as a compensation for the loss thus incurred 
by the insular treasury, to promise a refund of all duties 
collected on Philippine imports to the United States. 

The tariff was nowhere weaker than in its mode of 
dealing with the shipping question. In spite of the pro- 
visions of Article IV of the Treaty of Paris, whereby 
access to the Philippines was guaranteed to Spanish ves- 
sels on the same terms as vessels of the United States. 
sec. 3 of the act of March 8th provided that from the 
date of the passage of the act foreign vessels coming into 
the United States from the Phihppines should be subjected 
to the same tonnage duties as were by law required to be 
paid by vessels coming into the United States from foreign 
countries. While there was thus no nominal violation of 
the treaty, this treatment of the Philippines as a foreign 
country where foreigners were concerned and a domestic 
country where our shipowners were concerned evidently 
gave to our own vessels the advantage (to the extent of 
our discriminating tonnage taxes) in the carrying trade 
between the United States and the Philippines, leaving 
Spanish vessels upon the same basis as those of other 
foreign countries. Owing to the absence of domestic 
tonnage adequate to the work of carrying inter-island 

Ii wilt be understood that the plan pursued in the Philippine 
cualoms service is to collect full export duty on all goods shipped. 
without regard to destination, and to refund them upon goods 
shown to have been admitted into the United Stales. As most 
of the merchandise so admitted is hemp, it will appear, for rea- 
sons set forth in the text, that our hemp importers have during 
the period in question practically received as a gift all dutict 
collected at our ports in trade with the Phiiippines. and f3a9,a3a30 
in addition. 
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trade, our restrictive legislation, confining "coasting trade" 
to vessels of the United States, was not to apply to vessels 
of foreign build operating between Philippine ports. Thus 
Philippine ship-owners, although placed on the same 
basis as foreigners in trade with the United States, re- 
ceived no protection whatever against foreigners in inter- 
island traffic. 

A few minor provisions were designed to facilitate the 
exportation of American goods to the islands. 

The debate on this interesting measure was significant 
and instructive. The bill, as originally passed in the lower 
chamber, represented the strength in that body of the inter- 
ests which conceived that Philippine competition might 
possibly do them an injury. It was defended by Mr. 
Payne, the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
in a speech wherein he laid chief stress upon the first 
section, confirming the work of the Philippine Commis- 
sion in framing and adopting a tariff upon goods imported 
into the islands, Mr. Payne set forth that the measure 
was of great importance ; 

because of the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United Slates holding "the Philippine Islands nol being foreign 
territory, and the existing law for the collection of tariff duties, 
including only ihosc articles imported" from foreign countries, so 
that it does not apply to imports from the Philippine Islands and 
that no collection of duties upon such imports can be made.' 

Mr. Payne paid a high tribute to the ability and industry 
of the Philippine Commission, but he did not meet the 
question whether it was wise to defy the recommenda- 
tions both of the Executive and of the Philippine Com- 
mission by imposing our full tariff rates, as well as by 

■Congressiorai Record 57th Congress, 1st session. Vol. XXXV, 
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legalising the export taxes imposed by the Philippine 
Commission upon products passing out of the Philippines. 
A few Democrats offered severe criticism of the bill as 
thus framed. In a short speech, Mr. Swanson of Vir- 
ginia pointed out that the bill "proposes to treat those 
islands and their inhabitants absolutely as foreigners,"' 
and further contrasted the privileges accorded to Pono 
Rico and Hawaii, in regard to their sugar and tobacco, 
with the extreme injustice of the treatment accorded to 
the people of the Philippines. He pointed with much 
force to the fact that the reciprocity treaties, of which 
a number had been signed under the provisions o( the 
Dingley act, one and all provided for reductions on sugar, 
whereas the legislation which it was now proposed to offer 
the Philippines did not make the slightest reduction in 
duty on that or any other commodity. Mr. Thayer of 
Massachusetts showed very clearly* how the tariff situa- 
tion created by the bill, with its provisions for manu- 
facturing in bond, was designed to give a great advantage 
to our manufacturers of whiskey and beer, which at the 
time constituted a very large portion of the trade with the 
Philippines. Republicans like Representative Littlefield 
also took part in the debate, criticising the measure upon 
the ground of its unconstitutionality in imposing a dis- 
criminating tariff upon Philippine products. Southern 
Democrats took serious exception to the idea of imposing 
any tariff upon goods passing between the United States 
and the Philippines. Representatives Williams of Missis- 
sippi, Henry of Texas and Patterson of Tennessee took 
up the question and reiterated the stock arguments. Mr. 
McCall (Rep.) of Massachusetts announced his intention 
of voting against the measure, largely on constitutional 

''bid., p, 333- 
Vfrid., p. 335- 
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inds. Some disposition also appeared to let the dis- 
cussion drift off upon the general Philippine question, and 
to introduce some irrelevant matter relating to the military 
situation in the islands. As a whole, the debate was life- 
less. No serious argument was offered by the sponsors 
of the measure, and the criticism of those Democrats and 
Republicans who opposed it was of an unpractical sort. 
That the tariff would pass was a foregone conclusion, 
given the existing Republican majority in the lower cham- 
ber. Desirable as it was that the measure should receive 
criticism from the constitutional standpoint, it would have 
been well worth while to attempt to modify it along prac- 
tical lines. But this was not thought of by Democrats, 
and they consequently confined themselves to the general 
discussion already referred to. The vote in the house 
on September i8th clearly indicated how hopeless had 
been the prospect of any serious opposition to it, the final 
yeas and nays standing 167 to 128, not voting 57.' In 
the Senate, the tariff, after being referred on December 
igth to the Committee on the Philippines, did not reappear 
until January 20th, 1902, when it was reported by Mr. 
Lodge with amendments. On February 7th following, it 
was ordered printed as agreed to in committee of the 
whole, and assumed a greatly revised form. Taken all 
in all, it was a much better piece of workmanship, but only 
a slightly more satisfactory measure than that which had 
come up from the lower house. H the bill itself was 
unsatisfactory, the Senate debate upon it was still more 
so. It dealt largely in generalities, concerning itself chiefly 
with general conditions in the Philippines and the conduct 
of our army toward the natives. Important as were these 
topics, they were far from being germane to the topic 
under discussion. The impression left by the debate is 
'Ibid, pp. 426. 427. 
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that some speakers, even among those who opposed 
measure, were seeking rather tor political effect than for 
the preparation of an equitable revenue law for the islands. 
Little real discussion of Philippine economic conditions 
was offered, a fact of great and disappointing significance 
in view of the opportunity offered to strike a blow for 
tariff modifications thai would have put the islands upon 
a satisfactory economic basis. Probably the most signifi- 
cant feature of the whole discussion was the introductory 
address of Mr. Lodge, in which he stated the economic 
problem of our commercial relations with the Philippines 
and offered a plea for the acceptance of the work of his 
committee. After the usual introductory eulogies of the 
work of the Philippine Commission, Mr. Lodge attempted 
to explain the failure to reduce Ihe Dinglcy rates by more 
than 25 per cent. While he alluded to the fact that the 
Commission had recommended a reduction of at least 
50 per cent., he maintained that the "experimental char- 
acter of the bill and of oiir present tariff relations with 
the islands" made it unwise to go further in the reduction 
of Ihe rates. The retention of the export duties was ex- 
plained as a continuation of Spanish custom, and the claim 
was made that by relieving the exporters of Philippine 
products on our free list of all export duty an absolutely 
fair and non-discriminating tariff situation had been pro- 
duced. No attention was paid to the fact that the export 
duties were still to be levied upon Philippine exports 10 
foreign countries, and that we thereby violated the spirit 
of the "open door" policy of which so much had lately 
been said. Of the provisions of the bill relating to navi- 
gation, Mr. Lodge maintained that the exemption of the 
vessels of the islands from the coastwise legislation of the 
United States was sufficient for the welfare of insular 
navigation. He did not meet the claim that by pi; 
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Spanish vessels trading with the United States upon the 
same basis as other foreign vessels we violated the plain 
meaning of the Treaty of Paris. While much was said 
of the need for generosity in the matter of transportation, 
none of this vague discussion reached the really important 
point — the status of Spanish vessels in trade between our 
ports and those of the archipelago. 

Analysis shows clearly the unsatisfactory character of 
the Phihppine tariff bill. The only exports of importance 
from the Philippines are hemp, sugar, tobacco and copra. 
The reduction of 25 per cent, of the Dingley rates granted 
to Philippine products was equivalent, therefore, to a re- 
duction of 25 per cent, on these four articles. Of the four, 
however, the most important — hemp — enters the United 
Slates free of duty, so that all that was really granted to 
the Phihppines was a reduction of 25 per cent, on copra, 
sugar and tobacco. Of these three products, two— sugar 
and tobacco — are produced in great quantities and under 
unrivalled conditions of cultivation in three places, all of 
which are much nearer to, and have vastly better business 
connections with, the United States than is the case with 
the Philippines. Hawaiian products — chiefly sugar — 
enter the United States free of duty, and the same is 
true of Porto Rican sugar and tobacco. The Cuban out- 
put of these two articles of export is admitted to the 
United States at 80 per cent, of the Dingley tariff rates. 
This is an increase of 5 per cent, of the original rates over 
the reduction granted to Philippine exports of the same 
commodities, but this small difference was much more 
than offset by the immense difference in freight rates from 
Cuba and the Philippines, respectively, to the United 
States. The Phihppines would thus be at a disadvantage, 
even if on the same industrial plane as Cuba. But it is 
hardly necessary to enlarge on* the fact that the latter 
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is not the case. The machinery in use is far cruder, ilie 
system of labour less highly organised and the modes 
of transportation much less fully developed. 

Copra goes, and would go, only in small quantities to 
the United States, owing to the fact of abundant supplies 
of competing products, so that the reduction on that article 
is of no value. 

As (or tobacco, the duties imposed upon Manila cigars 
of the best quality, even with a reduction of 25 per cent., 
are so heavy as to put the idea of any considerable impor- 
tation into the United Stales entirely out of the question. 
This would be true even if there now existed a strong 
demand for Philippine tobacco. Such a demand does not 
exist, and would have to be carefully built up. Owing lo 
the high duties hitherto always levied, it has been im- 
possible, as just shown, to import Manila tobacco of the 
best grades into America, and the cigars that have been 
sent over have been almost exclusively of the lower grades. 
The result has been to give the Manila output a bad 
reputation, which it would take some time to over- 
come. 

It is clear, therefore, that the 25 per cent, reduction in 
tariff rates on sugar, copra and tobacco was entirely inade- 
quate to put the islands on the footing they must have 
if they were to compete successfully or even to maintain 
their commercial existence. This point will appear clearly 
when the results of our experiences under the tariff act 
of March 8th, 1902, have been fully traced.' 

The tariff act of March 8th, 1902, was never considered 
satisfactory by Philippine administrators, though Ihey at 
first, with professional optimism, hoped for the best. The 
rapid decay of the sugar and tobacco industries, however, 
soon focussed their attention upon the conditions growing 
'See Chapters XIII and XIV. 
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out of the situation created under the act. They saw the 
treasury weakened hy the necessity of refunding the ex- 
port tax — a loss for which the promised refund of duties 
collected on Philippine products entering American ports 
proved to be no compensation whatever. They saw the 
prosperity of the islands growing more and more distant 
as market conditions for insular products became harder. 
The result was that they more and more fully realised the 
absolute necessity of more liberal action by Congress. 
Americans in the Philippines found business declining, 
and were quick to attribute the difficulty to bad tariff 
conditions, and to use such pressure as they could toward 
securing fairer treatment. Officially. Philippine admin- 
istrators were inclined to throw the blame for the bad 
trade situation upon political discussion or "anti-imperial- 
ist agitation" in the United States, but inwardly they 
recognised the facts of the situation and did not hesitate 
to admit it in private conversation. Some reference to 
the outlook, coupled with a recommendation of lower 
schedules, or preferably free trade, appeared in almost 
every report from the islands in which the subject could 
properly be touched upon. When Mr. Taft returned to the 
United States early in 1904 to assume charge of the War 
Department he held out high hopes of an immediate change 
in duties to be produced by work with Congress. No sug- 
gestion of the sort was made at the long session of 
1903-04, but when the short session opened in December. 
1904, the work of conciliating support for a tariff reduc- 
tion measure was undertaken. At the very outset insuper- 
able obstacles appeared. Mr. Taft asked for a reduction of 
duty on sugar and tobacco to 25 per cent, of the Dingley 
rates, with free entry to the United States for all other 
articles of Philippine growth. These suggestions were 
embodied in a bill (H, R, 17,752) introduced in the lower 
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chamber by Mr. Curtis on January 14th, 1905.' Agita- 
lion against the measure had begun even prior to its 
introduction, upon the announcement by Mr. Taft of his 
intention to forward such a proposal, and was vigorously 
prosecuted. Trades unions and other labour organisations 
promptly passed resolutions and forwarded them to Con- 
gress, while the more subtle, but vastly more powerful, 
influences of the sugar and tobacco interests were brought 
to bear. The outcome was that Secretary Taft's efforts 
in behalf of tariff reductions were rendered of no avail. 
Not even a complimentary passage through one house 
could be secured, and the utmost that the influence of the 
administration could compass was a favourable report on 
the bill from the House Ways and Means Committee. 
The character of this report itself showed that its authors 
had little if any notion that the bill would go further. 
Nominally, the document presented the familiar contribu- 
tions of Mr. Taft — that the Philippines must continue the 
property of the United States for an indefinite period, and 
that meanwhile it was but fair that they should be ad- 
mitted to the advantages of our markets. In substance, 
however, the report was an argument against the doctrine 
of absolute free trade between the United States and the 
Philippines and a timid plea for reduction of duties on 
the ground that probably the proposed reduction would 
not go far enough to have any practical importance. It 
was argued that free importation of Philippine products 
into the United States could be demanded only in case of a 
correspondingly free admission of American goods into 
the Philippines. The latter, it was maintained, was out of 
the question, since by the terms of the Treaty of Paris 

'The final draft of the bill, however, provided that the internal 
;« of the United States must be paid in addition to 
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tree importation of American goods would necessitate 
free importation of Spanish goods, which would resuU in 
[he loss of at least a 6fth of the customs revenue and 
probably more. Essential fairness would be realised by 
establishing somewhat the same rate on insular products 
coming to the United States as was charged on American 
goods passing through Philippine custom houses. This 
rate was 20 per cent, ad valorem, and would correspond 
substantially with 25 per cent, of the Dingley rates. The 
argument for a retention of duties having thus been estab- 
lished on this slender basis, the committee proceeded to 
show that it would still be impossible under the new duties 
for Philippine sugar and tobacco to compete in American 
markets. The prevailing prices for sugar, the exaction of 
higher freight rates under the new shipping act and 
several other causes would still keep out Philippine sugar, 
while the defective make and unaccustomed flavour, as 
well as the exaction of internal revenue duties, would 
exclude Philippine cigars. The report really went too 
far and proved too much. If the effects of the bill would 
be as inappreciable as was claimed, there was no need to 
pass it. If its effectiveness had been underestimated and 
competition would be possible under it, then the sugar and 
tobacco interests had ground for their opposition. There 
was nothing in the report to enlist support, and nothing 
to allay antagonism. It was not surprising that the whole 
subject failed to receive any further attention during the 
closing hours of a busy session. The truth was that every 
one was heartily weary of Philippine affairs, and ap- 
proached all proposed legislation relating to the islands 
with extreme reluctance. Thus tariff relations with the 
islands were left in their accustomed unsatisfactory state. 
Second only to the question of markets for Philippine 
products is the problem of cheap transportation for them 
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to these markets. A brief description has already been I 
given of the sections in the tariff bill of 1902, whereby the 
shipping question was temporarily settled. While the 
measure subjected all foreign vessels plying between the 
Philippines and the United States to our discriminating 
lonnage taxes, it practically left the Commission to deal 
with the inter-island trade as it saw fit. Philippine ship- 
owners naturally expected that as they were subjected to 
the loss of trade due to the imposition of our tariff, they 
would at least get the protection resulting from the ex- 
clusion of foreign vessels from inter-island traffic, but in 
this Ihey were disappointed, owing to the section of the 
act of 1902 which exempted this traffic from the operation 
of our coasting laws for a period of two years. 

Prior to the passage of (lie tariff act of 1902. the War 
Department had made an effort in apparent good faith 
to treat Philippine ship-owners as if they were entitled 
to the same protection as domestic vessel interests. Id 
Tariff Circular No. 81, pubhshed July 3d, 1899,* the 
department laid down rules under which "certificates of 
protection" were to be issued to vessels permitted to 
engage in the coasting trade. These certificates were to 
be issued only to vessels owned by citizens of the United 
States resident in the Philippines, to vessels owned by 
natives accepting our sovereignty, or to residents of the 
islands who had become naturalised under the Treaty of 
Paris. It was found, however, thai many persons*aIready 
legitimately engaged in the trade would be excluded 
therefrom under the order, to ihe considerable detriment 
of Ihe transportation service. This being the case, the 
military government of the Phihppines evaded the injuri- 
ous results anticipated from strict observance hy winking 
'See special Report of the Collector o£ Customs, Manila, 1903. 
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^»t nominal transfers of ownership rights in coastwise 
vessels and by issuing certificates to those ships which 
fulfilled even nominally tlie requirements of the order. 

When the civil government assumed control, it found 
freight rates high. A general increase had taken place 
under our rule in wages, cost of living and other essential 
items, and it was a natural consequence that charges for 
transporting freight should rise. Moreover, Mr. W. M. 
Shuster, the collector of customs, undertook a strict en- 
forcement of Tariff Circular No. 81, so far as concerned 
the issue of "certificates of protection" to vessels, en- 
deavouring to limit the issue of such certificates to vessels 
which would in the future be likely to be granted Ameri- 
can registers by Congress.* This was late in 1901. The 
new policy in itself would have more fully protected the in- 
sular shipping by limiting the number of vessels available, 
and would have tended to raise rates. Owing to the large 
volume of business done by the government, the heavy 
freight charges were irksome to the Commission,' which 
consequently introduced a new order of affairs. 

It secured the suspension of the coastwise laws of 
the United States for a period of more than two years 
(sec. 3 of the tariff act of March gth. T902). and thus 
rendered it possible to obtain the services of foreign vessels 
from any part of the world in competition with the 
domestic (insular) vessels. In the customs administrative 
act of 1902 (sec. 117), the old provision as to the issue 
of certificates of protection was retained, but the inter- 
island trade was left open to the vessels of the world. 
Act No. 520 explicitly opened the trade to such vessels.' 

'Second Special Report Collector of Customs ante cit. 

Third Report U. S, P. C. 1902. p. 38. 

•Liws, VoL II, Act No. 520, and Fourth Report U. S. P. C, 
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The result of this legislation was that Phihppine vessel- 
owners, subject to the elaborate regulations of our Manila 
inspection service, to our heavy taxes, and to the neces- 
sity o£ buying vessel supplies at high prices under the 
tariff legislation there prevailing, found it very diffi- 
cult to compete with English and other ships having head- 
quarters at the free port of Hong Kong. The shipping 
trade fell into disaster, and within two years from the 
enactment of the law of March 8th, 1902, many of the 
best vessels of the islands had been entirely excluded from 
the trade. During the early part of 1904, a considerable 
merchant fleet was anchored off Cavite, opposite Manila, 
with absolutely no occupation. This evil effect was not 
entirely produced by the actual competition of foreign 
vessels entering the trade (though their tonnage was prob- 
ably not far from that of the total number of Philippine 
steam vessels available for inter-island work), but was 
caused by the potential competition, which lowered rates 
to the point at which foreign tonnage could be had. So 
unsatisfactory was the existing state of affairs that a 
committee was finally appointed (December 8th. 1903) 
by the Commission to investigate the situation.' This 
committee consisted partly of officials and partly of local 
business representatives. It recommended that the dis- 
criminating charges to shipping (license fees) made under 
the acts of the Commission should be done away and a 
uniform license fee substituted, and that foreign vessels 
should be excluded from inter-island trade. The Frye 
bill, approved by Congress April isth, 1904, provided 
for continuing the status quo until July ist, 1906, so far as 
concerned ocean trade, but left the control of inter-is 
trade entirely in the hands of the Commission.' 

'Report Bureau of Insular Affairs, 1904, p. 38. 

'Ibid., p. 6 for text. 
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As things now stand, therefore, it is expected that 
beginning with July ist, 1906, all trade between the Phil- 
ippines and the United Slates will necessarily be carried 
in American vessels. This provision must inevitably im- 
ply a large increase in freights, and consequently heavier 
burdens on insular commerce, as the shipping is, and will 
be, entirely inadequate to the need for it. The situation 
is one that has been denounced In the most severe terms 
by Mr. Taft. and by every other administrator who has 
examined the conditions.' Local vessel interests, on the 
other hand, are now, and under the act of April 15th will 
remain, in the hands of the Commission. Severe suffer- 
ing has already been inflicted upon them by the Commis- 
sion's policy, though doubtless somewhat to the advantage 
of local producers, and much more to the advantage of 
American buyers, of hemp and other products. 

Colonel Clarence R. Edwards, chief of the Bureau of 
Insular Afifairs, in the report of that office for 1904, 
attempts to rebut the claim that prostration of Philippine 
vessel interests has been the result of the Commission's 
legislation. He submits tables showing a great growth 
of coastwise tonnage since the beginning of the American 
regime, and similar tables indicating remarkable increase 
in the amount of oceanic tonnage entering and clearing 
in the Philippines under American, as compared with 
Spanish, government. Neither of these classes of statis- 
tics has a bearing on the situation. The growth of trans- 
oceanic tonnage is largely due to the increase in govern- 
ment vessels carrying supplies, troops, etc., to the Philip- 
pines, and importing luxuries for our civil employees 
and rice for the suffering peasants. Some of the increase 
is, of course, due to a growth in hemp exports. The 
increase in coastwise tonnage is due partly to the move- 
'See Report U. S. P. C, 1904, p. 7a, e. g. 
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ment of troops and government supplies, partly to a 
resumption of trade and partly to a growth in exports. 
None of these causes has anything to do with the char- 
acter of the tonnage engaged in moving the goods. So 
far as Philippine vessel-owners are concerned, the saHent 
figures for coastwise trade would represent the number 
of domestic vessels entering and clearing from the differ- 
ent ports. These are unavailable. 

Quite as important in its way as either the tariff or the 
shipping question was the task of selecting a suitable 
currency and banking system for the islands and putting 
it into practical operation. 

One of the things for which Ihe Philippine Commis- 
sion has been most freely praised is its introduction of 
such a currency system. A technical discussion of the 
system would be out of place in this connection, but it 
deserves some attention both as an administrative meas- 
ure and because of the indiscriminate praise bestowed 
upon the Commission for the results of its action in this 
regard, 

When the American forces first occupied the Philip- 
pines, they found a single silver standard in use. A coin 
known as the Spanish-Filipino peso, containing 347.22 
grains of pure silver, was in circulation by the side of 
the Mexican silver dollars, which had a content of about 
377 grains of pure silver. Owing to the fact that no mint 
existed in Manila, and that the importation of more Mexi- 
can dollars had been prohibited, the local dollar, or peso, 
fluctuated in value, not only in consequence of variations 
in the price of silver, but also in consequence of changes 
in local supply and demand. When large payments began 
to be made to the troops, it was represented by the local 
banks that the restrictions npon the importation of the 
Mexican dollar ought to be abolished, in order to prevent 
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a shortage of coin. General Merritt approved the request 
of the banks, and immediately thereafter large importa- 
tions of Mexican coin were made. Later on, it appeared 
that the banks had adopted an exchange policy which led 
to discrimination against American money. The rate of 
exchange between Mexican and United Stales dollars. 
therefore, fell very low in current transactions. Hence, 
after trying various measures for maintaining a stable 
rate of exchange, the Commission (which in the mean- 
time had been appointed and had come to the islands) 
"enacted laws providing for the payment of all salaries 
under the civil service in the islands in United States 
money, and . . . made its appropriations in that money 
so far as practicable."* 

This plan did not meet the difficulties of the case, being, 
as the Commission had indicated, merely a makeshift. 
The subject was several times discussed in an official way 
by government officers, but nothing definite was done.' 
During the summer of 1901, Secretary Root appointed 
Mr. Charles A. Conant a special commissioner to go to 
the Philippines and report upon the currency situation 
then existing. Mr. Conant visited the islands, and. 
returning in the autumn of 1901, reported on a plan o£ 
currency reform, 

'First Report U. S. P. C. 1901, p, 89. 

'Full information on ihis topic can be best obtained from the 
following documents : Report of E. M. Harden on Financial 
and Industrial Conditions in the Philippine Islands, Washington, 
189S; Memorandum on Currency and Exchange in the Philip- 
pines by C. R. Edwards. Washington, igoo; Report on Coinage 
and Banking in the Philippine Islands by Charles A. Conant, Wash- 
ington, tgoi ; First Report of the Philippine Commission. Wash- 
ington, 1900, and Report of ihe Commission on International 
Exchange, H. R, Doc. 144, 58th Congress, ad session. The vari- 
ous hearings before the sub-commiltec on the Philippines (1902) 
are interesting. 
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According to this report, any one of the followin| 
might be adopted in introducing a new currency : 

1. The introduction of American currency as the standard 
sole legal lender. 

2. The continuance of the present system of relying upMi 
the use of Mexican silver dollars as a medium of exchange. 

.1. The adoption of a distinctive Philippine coin of the same 
weight and Hneness as ihe Mexican silver dollar, to be coined 
by the government of the Philippine Islands, but without aay 
fixed relation to gold, 

4. The coinage of a Philippine silver peso, legal tender at 
the rale of fifty cents gold, and maintained at a parity with 
gold at this rate, by direct redemption from the insular 
treasury."' 

Mr. Conant rejected the first three of these proposed 
plans on various grounds. He admitted that the reten- 
tion of the silver standard was favoured by foreign busi- 
ness men in Manila and by natives, but he urged with much 
force the famihar arguments in support of the gold 
standard, citing the experience of Japan. He rejected 
also the introduction of American money as too large in 
denomination, likely to be counterfeited, unfamiliar to the 
natives and likely to disorganise wages and prices. He 
therefore recommended the fourth measure already indi- 
cated as the one most likely to give the advantage of the 
gold standard while avoiding to the greatest extent the 
dangers of a sudden abandonment of the silver standard. 

In accordance with the recommendations of Mr. 
Conant. a plan for the coinage of a new silver peso, re- 
deemable in gold, was incorporated into the Philippine 
Civil Government Bill as prepared in the War Depart- 
ment during January, 1902. The coinage sections of that 
bill as introduced in both Senate and House authorised 
the minting of a new peso, to be kept at par with gold 
'Conant. Report, i 
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fcy the use of a gold standard fund to be provided by a 
technical exchange process. The value of the peso was 
to be fifty cents American, and its silver content was to 
be very nearly thai of the American silver dollar. This 
plan, with a few minor modifications, received the 
approval of the House Committee on Insular Affairs.' 
In the Senate, however, the Committee on the Philippines 
very early showed a strong disinclination to follow the 
lines thus laid out. In the end it eliminated the War 
Department provisions and inserted sections placing the 
islands on the silver standard and giving them a coin 
similar to the "British Hong Kong dollar." The curious 
provision that the new issue was to be struck from the 
product of American silver mines only was put forward 
semi-officially as a plan to placate the Western mining 
interests of the United States and conciliate their political 
favour in behalf of the gold standard Republican admin- 
istration by giving them a field for their silver in the Phil- 
ippines. This was the first real evidence of the existence 
of a plan to manipulate the Philippine currency system 
in favour of the mining interests, which about that time 
had acquired control of most of the refining plants in the 
United States. The scheme, however, met with vigorous 
opposition, and when it had finally passed the Senate, was 
defeated in Conference Committee. The Civil Govern- 
ment Bill as passed contained only some insignificant 
sections providing for a supply of minor coin. No atten- 
tion was paid to these, and the currency question came 
up again at the short session, 1902-03, when a plan 
substantially similar to the original scheme suggested by 
Mr. Conant was proposed and became law by the act of 
March 2d, 1903. 
'See early "committee prints" oE Philippine Civil Government 
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This act made the gold coins of the United States legal 
tender in the islands, established a "gold peso" worth 
one-half the gold dollar as the theoretical unit of value, 
ordered the coinage of not more than 75,000,000 full legal 
tender silver pesos, weighing 416 grains nine-tenths 6ne, 
granted authority to issue bonds with which to obtain 
gold for the maintenance of the parity of the silver peso 
and for the purchase of new silver bullion, besides grant- 
ing authority for various operations necessary in putting 
the act into effect. 

The measure of March ad, 1903, in other words, author- 
ised the issue of a new silver peso, and ordered the Com- 
mission to obtain silver bullion for the manufacture of 
such coinage and gold for its maintenance at par by bond- 
ing the islands. Congress, however, limited the amount 
which could be spent for new bullion to $3,000,000 U. S. 
The apparent intent of the measure was that the new coins 
were to be struck from silver obtained by withdrawing 
the old pesos, except so far as it might be necessary to 
have a certain supply of bullion on hand at the outset, 
and for the latter not more than $3,000,000 were to be 
expended. 

On March 23d, 1903. Governor Taft apprised the Secre- 
tary of War that $3,000,000 of certii^cates had been 
authorised, notwithstanding the Secretary had recom- 
mended the issue of only $z.ooo,ooo. June 30th, 1903, 
the Commission appropriated $3,000,000 more, "to be 
used exclusively for the maintenance of the parity." But 
the purchases of bullion (which were first undertaken 
on March 26th, 1903, only three days after Governor Taft 
had been heard from, and which continued until the end 
of October. 1903) aggregated a total of 13.520,895 fine 
ounces, costing $7,372,990.' A large part of this silver, 
'For details of thii operation see report of Bureau of Insular 
Affairs. Washington, 190J. 
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some 5,235,270 ounces, was purchased from the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, and another largr part 
from companies acting in harmony with this corporation, 
the group constituting what is usually known as the 
"silver trust." Of this operation. Colonel Edwards, Ihc 
chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, remarks that the 
purchases were "necessarily made from a limited niimljer 
of corporations, who practically control the output." This 
fact possibly has a bearing on the price paid for the silver 
bullion. The first purchase by the bureau was made at 
49.10 cents per ounce, but this finally rose to 60,47 cents, 
the average price paid being 55. 193 cents; an average 
increase of 6.093 cents per ounce over the price paid for 
the first lot of silver. On a total of 13,520,895 ounces, this 
evidently implied an increased cost of about $8^3,827, 
which represents the loss to the Philippine treasury caused 
by the higher price of silver. 

Had the purchases been timed, as they might have 
been, in such a way as to take advantage of the prices 
ruling when tlie operation began, or had the necessary 
silver been drawn from a non-commercial source, there 
would undoubtedly have been a saving to the insular 
treasury of the difference between the old price and the 
new one> 

Not long after the passage of the act of March 2d, 1903, 
and the subsequent preparations for the purchase of silver 
by the Bureau of Insular Affairs, a new monetary under- 
taking was entered into by the government, 

Mexican administrators requested the United Slates 

'It is evident, however, that thit gain was ool; a very imail 
part of thai realised hy lie "'trust," wnce the increase was. of 
cour&c. level over such pan of the whole outpni of about 
igo.000.Qoo ounces annuallx conirolW by that orgaoizaiion, at 
WAS tbiowa on the market dunug the period of liigber pricct. 
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to appoint a commission to investigate the silver sil 
tion, which should visit foreign countries and suggest 
to them steps for rendering the rate of exchange between 
gold-using and silver-using countries more stable. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked Congress for $100,000 as an appro- 
priation for the commission, but that body conceded only 
$25,000. With that sum to draw upon, the Commission 
started on its travels early in the summer of 1903. and 
visited various European countries. The plans it proposed 
to these governments related chiefly to the more regular 
and systematic purchase of such supplies of silver as ihcy 
might want for their currencies. 

The Commission, however, had some indirect results of 
another kind. It had scarcely been appointed when Gov- 
ernor Taft was informed by cable that it would materially 
contribute to the work of the Commission if he could 
state, and could authorise the Commission to say, that the 
Philippine Government would probably be in the market 
as a buyer of specified amounts of silver during the com- 
ing months. Mr. Taft in reply cabled to the effect sug- 
gested, and the Bureau of Insular Affairs, as already seen. 
began on March 26th, 1903, the purchase of the new silver 
bullion.' 

It was natural that such news should have a powerful 
effect upon the price of silver. As the Commission later 
pointed out in its report,* demand and supply are so nearly 
balanced with respect to this metal that a very slight 
change in the one or the other side of the equation suffices 
to send prices up or down very rapidly. 

A curious sequel to the work of the International Ex- 
change Commission took place in the autumn of 1903. 
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After the return of the International Exchange Commis- 
sion, it was resolved to send one member of the body to 
China for the purpose of promoting the notion of putting 
China on the gold standard. To accomplish such a result 
would, it was supposed, have the effect of assisting in 
"stabilising" the ratio of exchange between gold-using 
and silver-using countries. No balance, however, remained 
from the $25,000 appropriation made by Congress during 
the preceding spring. No authority existed for the ad- 
vance of the money necessary to bear the expenses of a 
representative in China from the United States Treasury. 
The chances that such a person could be sent, at least at 
government expense, therefore, seemed slender. News 
of the situation being nnofficially sent to the Philippine 
Commission, that body promptly passed Act No. 937. in 
which $10,000, United States currency, was appropriated 
"for the purpose of aiding in the payment of the expenses 
of a commission ... to visit Pekin." The curious pro- 
vision that the sum was to be disbursed "by the disbursing 
agent of the insular government in Washington" was 
added. The act was thus merely a contrivance to circum- 
vent the wishes of Congress by drawing from the public 
treasury in a roundabout way what Congress had refused. 
It is very difScult to see any sufficient reason for the 
introduction of the new currency system in the Philip- 
pines. The argument regarded as conclusive by its sup- 
porters was the need of a stable currency in the islands. 
That such a need existed was a self-evident truth. It 
was a need which could not. in the opinion of the writer, 
have been satisfied by any plan for the use of a money 
based solely on silver. But the argument for a stable 
standard was not necessarily an argument for the .system 
lliat was introduced ; it was equally an argument for the 
introduction of United States money in the islands. Had 
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cultural loans designed to furnish the capital now so much 
needed in the provinces to supply the losses resulting from 
war. Of these two branches of the credit problem, the 
strictly agricultural one has naturally received most atten- 
tion from natives. In a recent petition to the Commission, 
General Aguinaldo depicted the suffering condition of the 
country, and urged the establishment of government agri- 
cultural banks as a means of relief.' Whether such a plan 
would be wise is more than doubtful, but the crying need 
for bank credit and the utter inadequacy of existing facili- 
ties is self-evident. Mr. Conant, in the report already 
referred to, considered the need for a flexible system of 
bank notes as fundamental and the demand for agricultu- 
ral banks as secondary. He recommended the enactment 
of legislation providing for a system of bank currency 
based on general bank assets (under proper safeguards), 
and also the adoption of some measure which should pave 
the way for a mortgage banking plan. In the Civil Gov- 
ernment Bill, as it came from the War Department, con- 
siderable space was given to the provisions for bank-note 
issues, but these were all eliminated, and no effort has since 
been made to restore them. The Spanish-Filipino Bank, 
which already possessed the right to issue notes under the 
Spanish regime, has been limited in the exercise of this 
franchise by the Commission, and the result has been to 
curtail the scanty supply of credit currency, inadequate 
as it was, that existed prior to our assuming control. Not 
a step has been taken toward the introduction of any land- 
credit system, except in so far as the determination of land 
titles under the new plan of registration will be serviceable 
in rendering land available as security in obtaining loans. 
Some legislation on the subject already exists in the 
'This petition is reprinted in SouHd Currency, for September, 
1904. 
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Spanish Code of Commerce and is still in force, but is 
not suited to the purpose in view, as appears from the 
(act that it has not been taken advantage of for the forma- 
tion of an agricultural banking system.* 

In line with the failure to act in a helpful way on bank- 
ing is the oversight, or conscious neglect, which has pre- 
vented the islands from getting an appropriate law gov- 
erning incorporations. In other particulars, too, the care 
shown toward commercial interests has been singularly 
slight, and there appears to have been a general neglect 
of the legislation under which a sound and safe business 
structure is built up on sure foundations. On the whole, 
it must be concluded that in economic matters Congress 
has pursued toward the Philippines a policy of slavish 
subservience to special American interests, and that the 
Commission, while it has not reflected the subservience 
of Congress, has been obliged to accept the results of such 
subservience under protest, besides being itself guilty of 
indifference on many topics where remedial action lay 
within its own province. 

'Further discussion of this topic will be found in the chapter 
on agricultural conditions, see p. 350 infra. Recent advices from 
Manila indicate thai some private individuals are seeking to estab- 
lish an agricultural bank with very small capital. 
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Present economic conditions in the Philippines must be 
considered from two standpoints — that of foreign trade 
and that of domestic agriculture. Manufacturing is to all 
practical purposes non-existent, and is not likely to 
amount to much in the future. A few simple industries 
like cigar making, distilling and the production of essential 
oils exist, and will always do so. but the prosperity of the 
cotmtry must be dependent chiefly upon its capacity to 
furnish agricultural products for export. Conversely, its 
production and sale abroad of these same commodities 
must measure and determine its power to buy American 
or other goods. 

This fact fully justifies the anxiety with which the 
exports and imports of the Philippines are watched by 
those in authority. They stand for a factor in national 
well-being entirely different in significance from that 
which is represented by the exports of a large, diversified 
and self-sufficient country like our own. As such they 
are entitled to full and detailed review. 

From the figures it appears as if a remarkable increase 
in Philippine trade bad taken place. During six years of 
American rule, the total export and import business of the 
islands has grown from twenty-five millions to sixty-three 
millions, exports increasing from twelve to thirty-three 
millions and imports from thirteen to thirty. Trade, in 
other words, appears to have nearly doubled in volume, 
even as compared with the period 1885-1894. The ques- 
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tion thus suggested as to the value of the trade of the 
Philippines and its relative growth or dedine under 
American rule, both past and future, is of first-class im- 
portance. In view of the fact that many persons consider 
the actual commercial value of the islands as the real 
reason for holding them, sound conclusions as to their 
actual worth from a business standpoint arc doubtless of 
immense weight with a large section of the American 
public. Before accepting, therefore, any inference based 
upon the official trade figures, it is very desirable to sub- 
ject the data to careful analysis. In examining the figures, 
however, it deserves to be noted, first of all, that they 
claim to represent solely the merchandise dealings of the 
Philippine Islands. They expressly exclude "gold and 
silver and large quantities of government supplies," a 
statement which woidd seem to imply that whatever 
profit arose through the existence of the trade indicated 
might be taken as a clear commercial gain flowing from 
natural business channels. 

Is this the case? 

In the first place, it is to be observed that during the 
five-year period of American rule here in question there 
is a large annual excess of imports over exports, which 
disappears only in 1903, when there is a trifling excess 
of exports, amounting to about $150,000. The funda- 
mental axiom of the economists concerning international 
trade is usually said to be that imports must, over a period 
of years, equal exports, these terms being understood to 
include securitiis, gold and silver coin and all other evi- 
dences of value. Inasmuch as these items arc expressly 
excluded from the foregoing figures, it is necessary to 
make due allowance for them. In so doing, it will be well 
to remember that the item of investment of foreign«capital 
need not be considered, since such investments have been 
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ti-existent or insignificant. On the other hand, amounts 
of wealth sent from the Philippines by resident foreigners 
as savings for investment in their home countries may 
be similarly neglected, since the office -hoi ding class saves 
tittle, and foreign business men operating in the islands 
have latterly been unable to make much beyond expenses 
and such sums as seemed necessary for investment in 
maintaining their business, replacing stock, making new 
extensions, etc. To none of the usual causes, therefore, 
can the excess of merchandise imports over exports be 
ascribed. 

In seeking for the anomalous conditions which appear 
to enable the Philippines to consume more than they pro- 
duce, light can be obtained by an analysis of the gross 
import figures above quoted into their elements. This has 
been made in a table on the following page.' 

The most rapid growth in the imports of the Philip- 
pines is thus to be found in the item "food and animals," 
which has substantially quadrupled since 1899. Manu- 
factures have about doubled in amount, and articles of 
voluntary use, luxuries, etc., have considerably more than 
doubled. This increased importation of luxuries and 
articles of voluntary use has gone wholly to supply the 
needs of resident foreigners, chiefly Americans, who are 
either of the office-holding or mihtary class, and who draw 
their incomes in the former case from the insular govern- 
ment and in the latter from money sent from Washington. 
The demand for such goods made by the few commercial 
men in the islands is absolutely negligible, and it would 
be absurd to attribute much of the increase in demand for 
articles of this class to native purchases. What is true 
of luxuries and similar articles is true, with slight modifi- 




'Bureau report 
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cations, of the figures for manufactures. Among the im- 
portant items coming untler the head of manufactured 
importations are such articles as expensive cloths^ wear- 
ing apparel, shoes, hardware and other things designed to 
meet foreign wants exclusively. That being the case, the 
growth in the purchase of manufactured imports, like the 
growth in the demand for luxuries, must be attributed 
to the effort to supply the needs of foreigners living in the 
islands, and only in slight measure, if at all, to a real 
increase in trade with the native inhabitants, who furnish 
the only true market for imports in any large commercial 
sense. Much light upon the nature of the apparent growth 
in imports is furnished by Major-General George W. 
Davis, who in 1903 wrote as follows:' 

Mention has frequently been made of the fact that the value 
of the imports at the custom house in the Philippines largely 
exceeded that of ihe exports, a state of affairs proving that on 
account of ihe hoarding of gold, made possible by military ex- 
penditures, it is possible for these islands to import each year 
some millions in value more than they export. The investment 
of foreign capital here has been suggested as an explanation of 
the sources whence came the funds to purchase these e 
of imports over exports, . . . but whatever these i 
may have been, their aggregate will be liut a bagatelle compared 
with the United Stales' expenditures for the army and navy 
and the dor 



Continuing. General Davis estimates expenditures for 
1902-03 as referred to by him at $17,968,445, and adds: 

"If to the above amounts be added the naval expendittires here 
and Ihe Congressional donation, the total will probably reach 
$24,000,000; and, if it be granted that one-third of this sum is 
promptly sent out of the country ... by officers, soldiers, and 
employee^.' there yet remains a sum . . . greater in amount 
than the entire revenue of the islands." 

'Annual report to adjutant -general. 1903 (Manila, P. I.), p. 49. 
ertainly a high estimate for reasons already stated. 
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General Davis, in other words, estimates that an annual 
foreign exportation of saved wealth, which may, of course, 
take the form of an indirect demand for goods, of about 
$8,000,000, is made by our army and its employees, and 
that some $r6.ooo,ooo remains in the hands of these men 
for expenditure in the Philippines. If the latter portion 
of this estimate be even approximately correct, the surplus 
importations in 1902 (not paid for by exports), amount- 
ing to over $8,200,000, are fully explained. Indeed, when 
it is remembered that our army in the Philippines varied 
in strength from some 65.000 men to some 15.000 
(Americans) or a little less during the period in question,' 
and that the expenditures of this body of men, provided 
as they were with rations, were chiefly for manufactured 
articles of direct consumption, the growth in the importa- 
tion of manufactures stands fully explained, even without 
reference to the purchases of similar goods made by civil 
employees and foreign residents.* 

As a mailer of fact, the importations of manufactures 
have materially fallen off as the strength of the army in 
the Philippines declined, for the gross manufactured im- 
ports of 1903 were only $14,985,085, as against $18,329,186 
in 1901 and $17,263,412 in 1902. It should be remem- 
bered, moreover, that a new element of un trust worthiness 
in the custom-house statistics has recently been introduced 
by the resolution of the Commission (in 1903) to pay 
tariff duties on government supplies (previously imported 
free), and thus to swell the trade figures by drawing from 
one pocket what it puts into another. 

'This takes no account of the targe body of native Kouts paid 
by the governtneut, 

'Paymenls to the army have of course declined as ihc num- 
ber of men in the Philippine service has fallen off. Such pay- 
ments are now about llirce-fourlhi what they were when Gen- 
eral Davis made the statements atwve quoted. 
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The only rational conclusion that can properly be de- 
duced from a consideration of the import statistics is 
siinply ihat the market afforded by the Philippines for 
foreign products has thus far been fictitious, since it has 
been artificially created through the maintenance of a large 
body of paid public servants in the islands, whose support 
was in very large measure drawn in cash from taxation 
levied in the United States, and indirectly used by them 
in the purchase of imported commodities. 

What is true of the growth of imports of manufactures 
is true in an even more depressing way of the imports of 
food and animals. It has already been shown that this 
class of imports, quadrupling as it did within five years, 
furnished the most striking example of increase in im- 
ported products afforded by the custom-house statistics 
of the islands. If the Increase in this class of products 
were natural, it would probably indicate (in view of the 
marked decline in the number of Americans resident in the 
Philippines and in the strength of the army) that a genu- 
ine increase in business was in progress. The increase, 
however, is not genuine, but is due primarily to heavy 
importations of rice and other foodstuffs designed for the 
use of the native sufferers from short rice crops, war, 
cholera, death of farm animals, etc. Detailed statistics for 
1904 show that of rice alone the imports in that year were 
$11,548,814, as against $10,061,323 for the preceding 
year, a fact which alone accounts for more than all of the 
increase in food importations. A similar, though less 
marked, comparison may be made between the years 1902 
and 1901 ; and when it is considered that much of this 
rice was paid for by the government, and that all of the 
increase in imports of this class represents not greater, 
but less, purchasing power on the part of the natives, the 
hollowness of any pretence of prosperity based on the 
evidence furnished by large imports becomes evident. 
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Philippine Exports hv Articles' 
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1903 


1904 


Hem 


115.841,316 
3,761,433 
3.501.367 
1,001.656 

i.Sii.goS 


»2i.7oi,575 
3.955,56s 
l.8S3,oiS 
4.473.029 
1.107,709 


Jii, 794.9^ 






3,013.387 
3.537.019 
1,346,854 




^Alfoiher 

^K Total 


123,937.679 


»33.i 19,899 


»30, 350.637 



Many persons who have lately written or spoken on 
Philippine affairs have been inclined to neglect this ques- 
tion of insular imports. Many have devoted much atten- 
tion to exports, however, regarding the islands as the 
source of cheap supplies of various tropical products much 
needed in the United States. Without attempting to go 
fully into the more technical questions of exports, a tew 
words regarding the general export situation will be need- 
ful. The total exports of the Philippines during the six 
year period 1899-1904 may be stated as above.' 

This statement on its face indicates a very considerable 
growth in the volume of foreign shipments, although if 
a comparison with the figures for the earlier period of 
Spanish rule be made the growth will not seem so striking. 
Comparison must, of course, be based on normal trade, 
and figures for a period of years during which active 
military operations were in progress, while the whole 
country was suffering from pestilence in various forms, 
do not furnish very valuable data for judging of the 
normal rate of commercial growth. The most marked 



'Report of Chief Bureau of Insular Affair; 
*Biireau Report ante cit., p, 1435. 
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during the whole period is found in hemp dui 
the fiscal year 1903, when an expansion of gross exports 
from $23,927,679 to $33,121,780 occurred, a growth of 
nearly $10,000,000. An analysis of these figures shows 
that about $6,000,000 of this increase was due to an ex- 
pansion in shipments of hemp and copra, and that apart 
from these two items hardly any important increase oc- 
curred, while in certain commodities, such as tobacco, a 
serious decline was noted. Moreover, of the $10,000,000 
of growth in export trade, almost exactly $6,000,000 was a 
growth in trade with the United States. This growth was 
thus substantially equal to the increase in hemp exports, 
and might indicate that the enlarged trade with the United 
States consisted solely of hemp. Such was substantially 
the case, and the increase must be regarded as wholly 
artificial. The action of Congress in exempting hemp 
exports from the Philippines to the United States from 
duty, while retaining the export duty on hemp shipped to 
other countries, has had considerable influence in directing 
the hemp trade toward the United States, though it is 
hard to see how this benefits consumers. The hemp 
passes into the hands of the cordage manufacturers, who 
re-export it, or manufacture it into rope and twine for 
domestic use. Inasmuch as hemp going to foreign coun- 
tries has had to pay (i) the export tax in the Philippines 
and (2) the American tariff on manufactured articles be- 
fore it can enter the United States in a manufactured con- 
dition, it is clear that competition from abroad must be 
wholly lacking, while within the United States the twine 
and cordage producers have no competition to meet. Any 
advantage arising from enlarged hemp exports from the 
Philippines must, therefore, accrue not to the American 
public, but to a very small group of manufacturers, who 
are under no compulsion whatever to lower their prices 
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improve the quality of their goods.' From the stand- 
point of the Philippines, it is enough lo say at this point 
that the higher price lately paid for hemp seems likely to 
be temporary only, while the increased production is due 
in part to the substitution of hemp growing for sugar 
culture, the former requiring far less animal labour than 
the latter. The loss of the carabaos throughout the archi- 
pelago of course makes it impossible to prosecute any 
occupation requiring many draught animals. 

Further discussion of the possibility of large growth 
in the production and exportation of native products must 
be postponed to a subsequent chapter, but something fur- 
ther must be said of the possible value of Philippine trade 
to the United States. The fact that Philippine trade has 
so far been worthless is undeniable, but it is alleged that 
better results may be expected in the future. There have 
been many sanguine persons in the past who have antici- 
pated tremendous growth in the business of the Philipn 
pines. both exports and imports, and many of them still 
profess their earlier faith, albeit in a chastened form. As 
an example of the statements made by the ardent disciples 
of this school of commercial thinkers may be cited a letter 
written by Consul O. F. Williams to Mr. Day.' 

'So far as the United States is concerned the larger itnporta- 
tior of hemp is fictitious for another reason. Hemp imports 
hitherto have usually come from London, to which (hey have 
been shipped as a distributing point. The manipulation o( the 
export tax has sent them sometimes straight lo the United Stales, 
but sometimes via London, in bond, to New York. In the lat- 
ter case, the only dilTerencc between the old situation and the 
new is that the hemp imports to the United Stales, formerly 
credited to Great Britain, are now credited to the Philippines, 
while the insular government loses, and the cordage producers 
Save, the amount of the export tax. 

*Quotcd by Sawyer in "The Inhabilants of the Philippines," 

eribner's, 1900, p. 165. 
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Sir: 



The Business Situation 

U. S. S. Baltimore, Manila Bay, July ad. 






If long occupation or possession on the part of our govt 

be considered, I believe early and strenuous efforts should b 
to bring here from the United Stales men and women of 
many occupations — mechanics, teachers, ministers, shipbuilders. 
plumbers, druggists, doctors, dentists, carriage and harness 
makers, stenographers, typewriters, photographers, tailors, black' 
smiths, and agents for exporting, and to introduce American 
products, natural and artificial, of many classes. To all such 
I pledge every aid, and now is the lime lo start Good govern- 
ment will be easier (he greater the influx of Americans. 

My despatches have referred to our present percentage of 
export trade. If now our exports come here as interstate, duty- 
free, we have practical control of Philippine trade, which now 
amounts to many millions, and because of ingrafting of Ameri- 
can energy and methods upon ihe fabulous natural and productive 
wealth of these islands, can and probably will, be multiplied b 
twenty during the coming twenty years. All this 
come to our nation and not go lo any other. 



be multiplied br 
Lious Araeric^^^H 



I hope for an influx this year of 10,00a ambitious Aint 
and all can live well, become enriched 

(Signed) O. F. Williams, Coni 

Mr. Frederic Sawyer, for fourteen years a merchant anH 
engineer in the Philippines, commenting upon this letter. 
speaks of its ideas as "suitable for a comic opera." and 
adds: "For my part. I should think it great progress if 
the exports and imports of the Philippines could be 
doubled in twenty years." 

Mr. Sawyer's opinion is shared by most of the compe- 
tent merchants and business men now in Manila. As one 
of them lately remarked to the writer: 

There is absolutely no prospect of increasing the trade of 
the islands, in any considerabie or marked degree, until we on 
get access to the markets of the United States or some othcn 4I 
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similar exlent. Even then it is very doubtful whether Urge 
gains can be made in trade within any reasonable period. The 
only large gain in exports must be in hemp, tobacco, or sugar, 
all commodities subject to very broad conditions of international 
competition or taxation. My own firm is prosperous, but it is 
so, simply because we have never had the slightest confidence 
in the future of the islands, but have devoted ourselves to deal- 
ing in exchange, bidding on government contracts and doing 
steamship-agency business. 

Opinions of the same sort could be multiplied, and 
ought to outweigh the professionally roseate anticipations 
of Mr. Taft, who speaks of "an immense field for the sale 
of American goods"' among the natives, though he adds 
that this field cannot be exploited until larger amounts of 
American capital are brought to the islands. To put the 
case bluntly, the islands themselves cannot import unless 
they can export goods in return payment, and they cannot 
export unless they can find a market. Barring the single 
item of hemp, a commodity whose demand is not illimit- 
able, and whose area of production is circumscribed, they 
now have access for their commodities to no market what- 
ever. Granting, however, that such a market should be 
opened, there would still remain the fact that transporta- 
tion to and from the islands has always been high, and 
will be much higher if Congress persists in its present 
shipping policy, while the articles produced must meet 
competition of a most severe sort before they can gain 
a stronger footing in any important countries. At the 
present time, and indeed for many years to come, it would 
be absurd to look for any considerable increase in native 
demand for foreign goods. The natives are now im- 
poverished, even destitute; their draught animals dead 
and new ones apparently impossible of introduction, their 
crops destroyed by locusts and other pests. In short, they 
'Annual Report. 1^3. 





firms or businesses like those referred lo are of coun 
included in the number of businesses now in operation. 
and if eliminated will stilt further impair the business 
showing made by the Americans at present in the Philip- 
pines. There are now in Manila about 55 regular saloons. 
25 clubs holding liquor licenses, 12 ice cream parlors or 
other small refreshment places, 6 bookstores and 25 hotels 
and boarding-houses. Licenses to sell liquor in houses 
of prostitution number 60. If we eliminate this total of 
183 establishments, which are hardly to be classified as 
regular factors in commercial life, from the figure of 
750 to 1,000 given above, we may conclude that probably 
not over 700 American individuals and firms are now 
engaged in business operations in Manila. Were we to 
eliminate further all those who are merely selling goods 
to soldiers and civilian employees, the remainder would 
be absolutely insignificant. Firms engaged in any really 
large operations might be counted on the fingers, and of 
these most are engaged either in the steamship business, 
transporting persons and goods back and forth from the 
United States, or in selling supplies to the government 
and bidding on government contracts. 

It may be of interest to state explicitly the reasons why 
Americans have thus far not found it possible to compete 
successfully with English and other firms occupied in ex- 
porting. In the first place, such business on a profitable 
scale in the Philippines implies the use of a large capital. 
It is said that the two leading English exporting firms 
of the islands each employ a floating capital amounting 
to about $3,000,000 Mexican in the operations of any one 
year. This large sum is locked up in their warehouses, 
stocks of commodities, purchases of products and pay- 
ments to native labourers. The firms are obliged to keep 
large stocks on hand and to wait for a return until thrv 
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tjods can be shipped to Europe and marketed at a price 
ifficient to pay the usual charges for freight, insurance, 
c. To break into this business successfully, and thus 
to share in the considerable profits doubtless earned by a 
few firrus. would necessitate the employment of a capital 
at least comparable with theirs and the display of at least 
equal knowledge and familiarity with conditions. These 
are not insuperable obstacles to gaining a share of the 
trade of the export business of the Philippines for Ameri- 
cans. The latter are not willing, however, to invest as 
heavily and devote as much thought to the business as do 
the English, for the very good reason that the profits of 
the large English export firms in the Philippines, what- 
ever they may be, are unquestionably inferior to those 
which can be earned in the United Stales by the use of 
equal capital and ability. 

The second main reason why Americans find it difficult 
or impossible to secure a hold on Philippine business is 
found in the fact that the foreign firms already have 
possession of the field. Not only are they firmly estab- 
lished, but they are much more favourably regarded by 
the natives. During the war they paid taxes or otherwise 
contributed heavily to the insurrectionary funds, and it is 
commonly observed that they have little trouble in getting 
native labour where the Americans find it impossible. In 
a similar way, Americans who try to trade with the natives 
find that the latter are prejudiced in favour of the English 
firms, and prefer to sell to or buy of them. This is a situa- 
tion which can be altered only by the lapse of much time 
and by steady, persistent application to the task of con- 
ciliating native friendship. Business cannot be separated 
wholly from politics, even in the Philippines, and as things 
arc now going there is not much to be hoped for from 
ffiie natives. So long as they continue antagonistic to 
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same to-day as in 1903. Even under the caption "all 
other," which includes less than 3 per cent, of the hemp 
shipments from Manila, httle American capital can be 
reckoned. Within the past few months, the firm of Castle 
Bros, & Wolf (Californians) have been deahng in hemp 
on a small scale, the total capital invested in their business 
in all its branches being not to exceed $100,000.' 

The situation in the sugar industry is even more de- 
pressing, not merely from the American standpoint, but 
from that of the islands in general. Owing to the peculiar 
conditions under which sugar has latterly been produced 
throughout the world, the output of the Philippines has 
had hard work to find a market. In many regions, sugar 
estates are now idle and machinery dropping to pieces. 
Not to exceed $2,500,000 is now invested in the whole 
sugar industry of the islands, and of this practically none 
is of American origin. 

Tobacco firms are in better condition, and some of the 
Manila cigar factories do a prosperous business. It is 
hard to say how far they will be affected by the heavier 
duties that are being levied on tobacco in many of the best 
markets for the Philippine product, but they will doubt- 
less suffer seriously. Thi.s, however, is a business in 
which there is little opportunity for spectacular operations 
or profits. Philippine tobacco is far from being on the 
same basis as Philippine hemp or even sugar. It can 



'Pradicaily all hemp shipped from ihc Philippines leaves 
through Ihe pons of Manila and Cebu, The shipments from 
the laller port aggregated in 1903 less ihan 20 per cent, of (ho 
total !!hipments, so that the slalement already given represents 
the conditions prevailing in more than four-dfths of the hemp 
husiness of Ihe islands. Similar data covering the Cebu hemp 
ihipments are not now available, but the conditions at that port 

... 
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easily be displaced by other tobacco, and the business oH 
making cigars and cigarettes in Manila must be conserva- 
tively conducted to be profitable. Practically no American 
capital is now invested in the manufacture or growth of 
tobacco in the archipelago. 

In the lumber business, it was originally expected that 
a good field of investment could be opened. This hope has 
been disappointing, owing to several sets of circumstances. 
In the first place, Philippine forests are not grouped as 
they are in the United States. The result has been thai 
lumbering is a very different occupation from what is 
thought of in that connection in the United States. It 
has proved so expensive to get native woods in adequate 
quantities that the government has imported much of what 
it needed from the Pacific coast, and this example has been 
followed by private individuals. Custom-house formali- 
ties and ill iberali ties, dictated by a desire for the largest 
possible immediate revenue, have prevented either natives 
or local Americans from doing much at lumbering. Prac- 
tically the only American company in the lumber business 
was, until lately, the Philippine Lumber and Development 
Company, which operated with resources drawn from the 
United States. 

Looking over the field of general business, the firms 
of Macondray & Co., with $100,000 capital; Castle Bros. 
& Wolf, with $100,000; the Pacific and Oriental Trading 
Co,, with about $200,000; and the American Commercial 
Co., with perhaps $200,000, are the sole representatiw 
of American enterprise. Of these firms, one or more h 
been lately winding up their affairs with a view to t 
tirement. 

In local water transportation, the Philippine Transpor- 
tation and Development Co. and the Manila Navigation 
Co., both engaged in lighterage and similar business, j 
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represent the United States, and not unnaturally, as the 

business is understood to be unprofitable. 

It is certain that the American population of Manila, 
and indeed of the whole of the Philippines, is seriously 
discouraged over the commercial oullook. There have 
been several different phases of opinion with regard to 
commercial possibilities, and with the passing of each 
phase the general feeling of discontent seems to have 
deepened. In a general way, we may divide the intel- 
lectual history of the exploiting Americans in the Philip- 
pines into three main stages. 

( i) At the outset it was widely supposed by Americans 
at home and by those who had first come to the islands, 
either as soldiers or as civil employees, that an immense 
prospect of wealth had been opened through our occupa- 
tion of Manila. The ideas of those who expressed these 
notions were usually vague, and were based upon stories 
brought by soldiers or by the hazy statements of officers 
or inexperienced business men concerning the immense 
trade possibilities of the islands. It was believed that by 
throwmg open the gales to an inrush of American capital, 
under the protection of American law, and without any 
discrimination in its favour, immense earnings could be 
obtained in mining, lumbering and trading. 

(2) The notion of immense profits had been vaguely 
held. It had received apparent, though false, support from 
the large profits realised by dealers in liquor and supplies, 
who depended on the army for their trade, but with the 
withdrawal of the military forces, it was seen that the 
large profits arising from business in Manila had been 
artificial and could not continue. Ideas of business suc- 
cess in the Philippines, therefore, changed, and began to 
be based upon the grant of exclusive franchises, to be 
Svorked by imported Chinese labour, or by the possession 
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of such exclusive privileges as would render it possible to 
earn large returns without competition. 

(3) The difficulties of making franchises pay and of 
getting a favourable field for operation, in view of the 
tariff and other obstructive conditions, forced many 
Americans out of business subsequent to the year 1901, 
and has now led to the feeling that in the absence of 
cheap labour and exclusive franchises, the main field of 
profits must be found in (a) trading with the natives, 
buying their products and selling them at an advance: 
(b) banking and money lending; or (c) the furnishing 
of transportation to and from and among the islands. 

Owing to this development of opinion, the recent drift 
has been in the direction of (1) small operations carried 
on with minute capital, and based on the hope of getting 
something for nothing by trade with the natives, or 
through the charging of exorbitant interest rates, or (2} 
the getting of special franchises, as in the case of the 
Manila Street Railway Company, which is now beginning 
business. 

It is. however, frequently asserted that the chief element 
of commercial advantage to the United States in the 
possession of the Philippines resides not in the direct gains 
from trade with them either now or in the future, but in 
the fact that they furnish a "stepping-stone to Chinese 
trade." Just what is meant by this rather vague phrase 
is not very clear. If the direct trade between the Philip- 
pines and the United States is relatively profitless, it is 
hard to see why direct trade between the Philippines and 
China should be more so. There will of course be con- 
tinuous demand in China for Philippine hemp, sugar, 
tobacco, etc.. to a limited extent, and a corresponding 
demand in the Philippines for Chinese products. This 
trade would go on whether we on'ned the Philippines c 
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not, and there is little ground for a belief that it has 
prospered exceptionally inider our rule. In such a trade, 
the only way in which Americans could profit would be by 
engaging in it as middlemen on the same terms as others, 
which they could do independent of any question as to 
sovereignty over the islands. This assumes that those 
who speak of the Philippines as a "stepping-stone" do not 
refer to a situation where Americans might monopolise 
the land of the islands in order to devote themselves to 
producing articles for export to China. This possibility 
will be elsewhere treated. We are now speaking solely of 
trade as such. Most of those who have spoken and 
written on this phase of the Philippine question, however, 
evidently do not think of trade between the United States 
and the Philippines in Chinese goods, or between the latter 
and China in local goods, but hold the notion that reten- 
tion of the islands will in some way advance the trade 
l)etween this country itself and Chinese territory. On that 
point the words of Mr. C. F. Randolph are conclusive. 
Says he:' 

Retention of the Philippines has no relation to the bulk of 
our export trade. During the fiscal years 1898-tgoo we exported 
merchandise to the value of $3,852,000,000. of which all Asia 
took but $157,000,000. . . . During the fiscal years iSgS-tgoo 
our ejcporls 10 China, including Hong Kong, averaged 
£30.000,000. The potential volume of this export trade is perhaps 
very great, . . . but we must decline to accept hysterical prophecy 
about Asiatic trade as our inspiration to duty in the Philippines: 
. . . when the merchants . . . send goods Cor the mainland 
of Asia to Manila, there unlade and store them, and rcship 
them thence to their destination, Manila will indeed realise 
the prediction of the Philippine Commission by becoming "the 
distributing centre of the Far East," but this event must await 
a discovery that trans-shipment and storage en ro»U lessen 
freight charges. 

"'Law and Policy of Ai 
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From this showing, it is a fair conclusion that the Phil- 
ippine Islands have not thus far proved of commercial 
value to the United Stales, and that under existing con- 
ditions they are not Hkely to do so. The question may 
be asked whether their commercial value cannot be raised, 
and. if so, how. In general, such a result can be attained 
only through careful and long-continued study of the 
economic situation, and the most systematic application of 
policies designed to advance economic welfare. It will be 
apparent from what has already been said that the most 
obriously necessary of such measures is free trade with 
the United States. With the markets of the United States 
open to Philippine products, it would be reasonable to 
expect an upward trend of production, offset in part by 
the inactivity of the natives and the absence of other 
labour. Such gains will, however, be of no advantage if 
they are neutralised by a constantly growing expense of 
administration. A marked decrease in present expenses 
and corresponding reductions in taxation are of as mucb 
immediate importance as extension of markets. Under 
present conditions, the whole productive energy of the 
people is expended in paying the cost of administration. 

Next to these two matters of cardinal importance is that 
of proper credit and banking facilities throughout At 
islands. To-day, the Philippine farmer borrows from 
money-lenders at rates never less than lo per cent, on the 
best security, and sometimes as high as 40 per cent. The 
labourer working for wages has neither a way to save, 
nor a means of investing, his earnings, for there is neither 
a savings bank nor any similar agency whatever through* 
out the length and breadth of the islands. The merchant 
can look for loans to but a few banks, which do business 
on rather narrow lines. No bank currency, except 
for the very limited issue of a single institution, exista. 
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Although bank notes would be the natural vehicle by which 
loans of credit would be conveyed in such a country as the 
Philippines. 

Improvement in trade, if it comes at all, will come 
through careful attention to such matters as these. Ex- 
cept so far as individuals may grow rich quickly through. 
land or mining claims granted them at public expense, 
gains in Philippine business will be slow and the result 
of regular, patient effort. Our exports to the islands will 
have to be made at low prices in order to gain any sale 
among the native buyers. Our capital invested in the 
Philippines will not be able to pay returns unless it is 
relieved of the load of taxation which must now be borne 
by those who own property in the archipelago. 




CHAPTER XIV 
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RURAL AND AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 

Granting that the export situation is discouraging 
that foreign trade thus far holds out small evidence of 
improvement, it might be expected that a change would 
take place in the near future, if agriculture were in 2' 
flourishing condition, or at all events gave promise 
improvement. The American authorities in the Phil 
pines have constantly represented that any check to agn- 
cuhure that may have made itself thus far felt has been 
temporary, and would lose its force so soon as "order" 
was restored. The implication that order is likely to 
restored at any time in the near future might well 
questioned; but conceding this point entirely, it should 
understood that a restoration of "order" is far froi 
certain to produce the desired results in a commercial 
way. If it were true that Philippine agriculturalists 
neither had nor required any fixed capital, the expectftrj 
lions referred to might be measurably sound. 
course, is not the case, for while the capital they empl< 
was small, it was all the more important to them 
reliance. To-day they are largely stripped of it, ai 
a number of ways return to the old conditions has 
made difficult. How this is can best be understood 
review of agricultural conditions. 

Probably the most fundamental agricultural question 
the Philippine archipelago relates to the ownership of 
and the system upon which it is cultivated. At least 
such systems now exist. 

(l) In the greater number of cases, Philippine fi 
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are worked upon a kind of peasant -proprietor system. In 
such cases, the agricultural workers either own the land 
milright or hold it in tenancy from generation to genera- 
lion, paying a customary rent. Needless to say, this sys- 
tem is not very satisfactory to any one except the man 
who cultivates the soil. About the little nipa cabin of 
the tao or peasant worker there is usually a small area 
roughly fenced or divided from its neighbours by rude 
ditches or embankments. This area often does not include 
as much as an acre, but it is intended to produce rice 
sufficient for the needs of the family, while a few banana 
palms planted about the house furnish enough fruit for 
domestic requirements. Fishing rights (usually owned 
in common by a pueblo) in some neighbouring stream 
afford a chance of improving the diet. 

(2) In certain parts of the Philippines, notably in the 
:her provinces of Luzon, there are found "haciendas" 
estates, which are worked either upon a plantation 
share system or by the payment of day wages to a class 
of agricultural labourers living in villages or near the 
hacienda. The share system of cultivation has a certain 
feudal quality, and the labourers who work the soil usually 
depend upon some native or mestizo "hacicndero" as their 
natural leader and paternal friend or supervisor. Where 
estates worked by day labourers are found, or where the 
systems of tenancy are distinctly commercial and less 
paternal, it appears that the estates are ordinarily carried 
on by corporations for the raising of products for export. 
This is largely true of the tobacco haciendas of the Caga- 
yan valley, of the hemp plantations of Southern Luzon 
and the Visayas, and of some sugar estates in Negros and 
elsewhere, now unhappily falling in disuse. When times 
are good, the condition of the independent tao who owns 
his bit of ground is probably less satisfactory than that of 
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his hired or tenant neighbour. When times are bad, 
reverse is usually the case, since the independent worker 
has always the means of subsistence at hand. This, there- 
fore, is the safeguard that has kept the Philippines from 
worse disaster than they have suffered — the land is largely 
subdivided and is directly worked by the proprietors. 

In spite of this modifying circumstance, the present 
conditions in the agricultural districts are terrible. Much 
misapprehension exists concerning the actual condition of 
the agricultural population. Many persons connected with 
the insular government make the broad claim that there 
has been absolutely no suffering in the provinces, and 
that despite severe losses in farm animals and in other 
ways, the natural products of the country have in most 
places been adequate to support the population and at least 
provide a minimum of subsistence. In this connection 
should be noticed the urgent representations made by Mr. 
Taft which led Congress, early in 1903, to appropriate the 
sum of $3,000,000 to the relief of suffering in the islands. 
The history of the use made of this sum would be a long 
one. but it is sufficient to say that the Commission did not 
find it wise to use the money in the way anticipated by 
Congress, i.e., in the distribution of rice to persons sup- 
posedly in want. After some efforts to employ the fund in 
such purchases, the experiment was found to be so 
demoralising that it was resolved to use the money in the 
form of appropriations for the construction of roads. 
school -bo uses, etc., whereby employment was afforded to 
those who tacked it. By midsummer of 1904, scarcely one- 
half had been paid out by all methods combined, and many 
government officers were disposed to speak of ihe whole 
experiment as unwise and even disastrous, expressing the 
wish that the request for money had never been made, or, 
having been made, had never been granted. 
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There is thus evidence both of opinion and of the ex- 
perience with the Congressional rehef fund on the side 
of those who deny the existence of positive suffering in 
the Phihppines. Those who talk in this way, however, 
neglect some fundamental facts in the situation. The 
mere absence of actual starvation in a country like the 
Philippines proves nothing. The truth is that while per- 
haps relatively few cases of real starvation have occurred, 
the food of large masses of the population has been cur- 
tailed to a bare subsistence minimum. This has resulted 
in reducing the energy and vitality of the population and 
in opening the way to the spread of epidemic and endemic 
diseases. The disastrous cholera experience of two years 
ago is believed by many to have been largely due to the 
generally v^'eakened condition of a great percentage of the 
inhabitants. There is suffering of a real, serious and 
widespread character in the Philippines, and there has 
been such suffering ever since the military operations 
reached their height. This has not diminished in any gen- 
general sense since the close of hostilities, though it has 
doubtless been relieved in particular places where "marked 
severity" was the order of the day during the war, and 
where, consequently, the restoration of a partial peace has 
lightened the burdens of the population. 

Evidence of much value as to the location of the distress 
in the islands, as well as its cause, may be gathered 
from a study of the use that has been made of the Con- 
gressional relief fund. This fund, instead of being applied 
at once for the relief of suffering, as many persons in the 
United States supposed it would be, was slowly paid out 
hy the Philippine Commission for work on roads, school- 
houses and similar objects. It was believed that this 
would be wiser than to pauperise the population by giving 
away food or money — an undoubtedly wise view. Down 
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to November 30th, 1903, about $500,000 U. S. had been 
spent in this way. and Mr. Taft fitriiislies a statement of 
the provinces to which it was apportioned.' The striking 
feature in this statement is the localisation of the rice 
donations, a large percentage of them being placed in the 
provinces immediately surrounding Manila. A list of 
some of the provinces within easy reach of Manila (none 
being more than 150 miles distant) will illustrate this 
point, A statement of population is also given: 


™ov»c. 


(Rica) 


POPt,.AT.OK 




5,000 

S.400 
4.000 
5,000 

6,oao 

8,050 
4.500 

4.500 

64,450 


140,316 ^H 
104,549 ^m 

•35. to? ^^H 
aa3.754 ^^ 
333,742 
134.779 

a 57. 71s 

153.065 

339.40s ^H 

> 34. 147 ^^1 
1.846.589 ^1 
















Camarinea 




This shows that in all 6.^,450 piculs of rice were dis- 
tributed in provinces aggregating 1,846,587 of population. 
Mr. Taft states the total rice distributed as 139.95? P'C"'s, 
and the recent census places the population of the Philip- 
pines at 7,635.426 persons. About 46 per cent,, therefore. 
of the total rice distributed was given out in ten provinces 
(out of forty), over an area containing about 24 per cent, 
of the population. Tlic question may well be asked why 
distress was so highly localised, and the answer is that 
it was in some of these provinces that the war raged tnost 
fiercely and persistently, and that recon cent rat ion had th^^^ 
■Fourth Report U. S. P. C, 1904, Vol. I., p. 21, ^H 
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most cruel effect. But our distribution of rice has done 
little to effect a real relief of the prevalent distress. 

A journey through the provinces cannot but give a most 
discouraging impression of the internal condition of the 
Philippines. Many towns formerly well built, and de- 
stroyed during the war by the Spanish, the Filipino forces 
or by the American army, have been only partially rebuilt, 
nipa-thatched huts taking the place of houses constructed 
of "strong materials" (wood, stone or iron). Even churches 
which failed to escape the rage of the different bodies 
of soldiery are in many instances ruinous, and have been 
abandoned for primitive nipa structures of some sort. In 
many places where habitations once stood, even in some 
cases where towns existed, not a trace is left, except here 
and there a group of banana palms, the indication that 
a dwelling was once close by. Dykes and canals intended 
for the irrigation of rice fields have fallen into disuse, 
owing to injury inflicted during military operations, and 
irreparable without a capital which is everywhere lacking. 
In some places may be seen groves of young cocoanut 
trees from one to two years old. These are sometimes 
pointed out as evidence of work done in the extension of 
cultivation, and as symptomatic of returning agricultural 
prosperity. The notion is so comforting to those who are 
hopeful of improvement in Philippine conditions that 
one regrets to destroy its basis. The facts are, however, 
that investigation in nearly every case shows that these 
plantations merely take the place of groves that were 
destroyed by our soldiers when engaged in military opera- 
lions in the neighbourhood. As the cocoanut is a slowly 
maturing tree, requiring about ten or twelve years to reach 
its full development, these young trees, instead of indi- 
cating progress, are evidence of a loss directly resulting 
from the war. 
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Other depressing indications are numerous. In aattf' 
parts of the Philippines the roads and trails are now nearly 
impassable and are daily falling into worse condition. It 
is generally conceded that they are to-day very much 
worse than they were in Spanish times, and that our 
expenditure in repairing them cannot compare with the 
outlay of our predecessors. The bridges which were 
blown up or otherwise destroyed in the course of military 
operations have seldom been replaced, and deep, often 
dangerous, fords take their place. Land transportation 
is on the whole much more difficult, more hazardous and 
slower than ever before. The obstacles which are appar- 
ent to one who travels over the chief highways become 
multiplied many times over the instant any attempt is 
made to follow a side path. Few branch roads in the 
Philippines are passable at all, except on foot or on hoi 
back, vehicle travel being almost wholly out of the qi 
tion. 

There are many evidences of the effects of war stiH' 
visible to the provincial traveller. The "disproportionate 
number of women and children" as compared with the 
number of men, noted by at least one unbiased Philippine 
observer, is still a remarkable fact, and indicates the 
severity of the war in sweeping off men of mature years, 
by what means it would be beside the point here to dis- 
cuss. The population is badly housed — not from a West- 
em, but from an Oriental standpoint — and in many cases 
this seems to be due to the absence of men vigorous 
enough to perform the work of rebuilding and rethatehing 
the houses. Unthrifty fields, ill-cultivated or depending 
chiefly on the bounty of nature for their increase, are the 
rule in many provinces where the death of the carabaos 
has removed or greatly diminished the supply of draft 
animals. There is, indeed, little to wonder at 
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malion that the rice fields do not yield sufficient grain 
even for the bare support of the population. Of other 
products the same statement will hold true, and the loud 
complaint that the natives will not work and are rapidly 
deteriorating in the quality of their produce are in part 
explainable by the fact that so many of the mature workers 
have been swept away and their places taken by boys and 
women, who in better times would have had to play a 
'prentice part in the work of production. The increas- 
ingly depressed state of agriculture in the rice-growing 
islands can be rcahsed by a review of the importations of 
rice. During the Spanish regime, some rice was imported, 
but this situation was always considered unfortunate. 
With the coming on of the war in the chief rice-growing 
provinces came a suspension of the cultivation of the 
staple, and the destruction uf most of the work animals 
speedily made the lack of rice permanent. The following 
table gives a resume of recent importations, as compared 
with those of the later years of the Spanish regime : 

Sice Importalions — 

1893 $ 628.331' 

1894 563.879* 

ISW 3,1 13.423" 

1901 S.4'».958' 

1903 6,578.481' 

1903 10,061,323' 

1904 11,548,814* 

[■ It should be noted that 1894 is spoken of by the Schur- 
ian Commission as a normal year in the Philippines, and 
s judgment doubtless applies to agriculture as well as to 
[her conditions. 

^'Bulletin No. 14, Department of Agriculture, 1898, pp. 24, 25. 

|"Reporl U. S. P. C, igo3. Vol. I. p, 48. 
%eport Bureau of Insular .\fiFairs, 1904, p. 32. 
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This growth in the imports of rice is attributed by I 
ippine farmers not to changes in agriculture, but to tlin 
causes: (i) the almost total loss of their farm 

(2) injury done to irrigation systems during the 1 

(3) the scarcity of adult male labour as a result of t 
war. 

The existence of the conditions thus set forth does r 
depend upon the impressions of travelling observers. 
These are amply borne out by the collateral evidence of 
the officials of the United States Government. In 1903. 
when distress was very acute as a result of war, cholera, 
locnsts. rinderpest and other evils, the Commission con- 
templated the establishment of a government agricultural 
hank in the islands to furnish capita! for the relief of 
farmers. It then sent out a circular (through the insular 
treasurer) addressed to all provincial treasurers through- 
out the islands. In this circular, the treasurers were asked 
to state their views as to the organisation of the proposed 
bank, and they were thus naturally led to give some de- 
scription of agricultural conditions in their respective 
provinces. The result was a widespread and practically 
general demand for the bank as a source of capital to be 
loaned on real estate security, and a general description 
of agricultural conditions as the worst possible. Some 
spoke of thousands of hectares of rich lands as lying idle, 
others of rates of interest ranging as high as 100 per cent. 
for six months, owing to scarcity of ready capital; of 
fields untilled on account of the total absence of farm 
animals, of "conditions of distress hard to describe," of 
agriculture as "decadent," of systems of quasi-slavery 
arising from the total inability of families to pay their 
debts and support themselves. These accounts afford a 
striking picture of economic demoralisation that can be 
realised with difficulty by those who have not witness 
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It at first hand.' The reports of the provincial treasurers 
were written about the middle of 1903, or some eighteen 
months ago. Within the past year, it has been usual 
among our officials to claim that the economic crisis is 
over and that the islands have entered upon an era of 
peace and prosperity. I regret to say that these state- 
ments have httle foundation. A glance at the tables 
already furnished will show that the export situation was 
less favourable by far for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
1904, than for the preceding fiscal year. A trip through 
some provinces of the Philippines in the late summer of 
1904 convinced me that improvement had been slight, if 
it existed at all. This, indeed, is the uniform testimony 
of the inhabitants. In fact, ordinary common sense reflec- 
tion would show that no material improvement could have 
occurred. The death of (say) 75 per cent, of all farm 
animals is a loss that could not he repaired for several 
years by natural increase, and importation of draft animals 
has proved a failure. So also of other forms of capital, 
which in a poor country require long periods for their 
restoration. So likewise of the human labour supply. 

In the smaller towns by the wayside, some of the 
marked evidences of the country's depression are visible. 
Nearly al! the houses and other buildings of every descrip- 
tion are in disrepair. Where an effort has been made to 
obliterate damage done, an incrongruous result is usually 
obtained, since the people are not able to afford the use 
of stone as repair material, and have often had to fill in 
with nipa-thatch where stone was the material of the 
structure. Worthless iron or nipa roofs take the place of 



'These reports have i\< 
for examination by the 
H. C, Ide. Vice-Governoi 
matter I lake plea 



ver been published, but were lent me 
insular ireasun' on request of Hon. 
of the Philippines, for whose kindness 

;ure in recording my obligation. 
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permanent roofing torn off by soldiers or destroyed bj™ 
shot. In the interior of the houses, the disorder is even 
more apparent, for here one comes close to damaited walls, 
doors and windows, and appreciates more fully the mean- 
ness of the repair materials, which are all that the poverty 
of the population will suffer them to use. In numerous 
instances, the interior of a convento or church, often the 
only buildings of any value or permanence in a town, has 
done service as stabling room for cavalry horses, and has 
been the object of wanton violence on the part of the 
soldiery. Whatever of worth there was in the way of 
altar accessories, furnishings, or even floorings, where 
the latter consisted of fine woods, appears to have been 
removed and disposed of. The accumulated hoards of 
finery or money possessed by some families were in a great 
many cases discovered and removed by the soldiery, who 
became very astute in detecting the traditional hiding 
places of such hoards, as well as very cruel in extorting 
information as to such places whenever they found them- 
selves unable to locale the deposits. 

In brief, the impressions derived from a journey 
through the Philippine Islands are those which are pro- 
duced from an inspection of a devastated, demoralised 
country just emerged from war. and entirely without the 
usual reserve resources of capital, either native or foreign, 
upon which to draw. If it were true that the existing 
situation represented the result of past evils exclusively, 
and if there were factors tending to stimulate a belief in 
continuous improvement in the immediate future, the pros- 
pects would be less discouraging. Unfortunately, this is 
not the case. The Philippines have had the misfortune to 
pass from a rigorous war into a period of complete eco- 
nomic change (from the legislative standpoint), whose 
results have been hardly less sweeping than those of li 
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conflict. A number of influences profoundly affecting 
economic conditions have been set at work, or have re- 
mained as the permanent results of the war, and must 
inevitably preclude any immediate improvement in the 
outlook. These influences require enumeration and anal- 
ysis to be thoroughly appreciated. 

One great difficulty under which the Philippine agri- 
culturist suffers is the almost entire absence of loanable 
capital and the impossibility of getting any advances upon 
agricultural lands, save at exorbitant rates of interest. 
These rales are never below 10 per cent., the common 
rale being 15 to 20 on thoroughly good security. In 
places, ihe rate rises to 40 per cent. If a landowner once 
gets into debt, owing to inability to pay his taxes out of 
current incomes, or from other causes, and is obliged to 
borrow, he sinks into a state of servitude to local money- 
lenders (where these exist), and finds it difficult to get 
clear without the loss of his total property. If he is 
unable to borrow, owing to the absence of capital, the 
disaster which might be postponed comes upon him at 
once, and he loses his land forthwith. 

To remedy this state of affairs, it has been often pro- 
posed that mortgage banks should be established in the 
various provinces. This is a universally popular demand 
in some regions. Some months ago, a scheme of the sort 
was earnestly favoured by General Aguinaldo in an 
address to the Philippine Commission, and his views 
doubtless represent a considerable section of native opin- 
ion upon the subject. Mr. C. A. Conant, who made a 
report to the War Department upon currency and banking 
conditions in the Philippines, recommended the enact- 
ment of legislation suitable to regulate the business of 
private companies desirous of engaging in such banking. 
and the Philippine Commission itself has mentioned the 
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matter in reports to Congress, No one has taken 
direct interest in the subject, native desires notwithstand' 
ing. Congress has been content to make a general grant 
of power to the Commission for the control o( banking, 
and the Commission has been satisfied to disclaim the 
possession of authority adequate to the task. In short, 
the question has made not one step toward solution, and 
the need for capital has grown more urgent as times have 
become harder, necessitating investments in machinery, 
etc., which could be obtained only by pledging the soil 
itself as security.' 

The Commission unquestionably has full authority to 
deal with the problem of mortgage banking, and it is 
merely a matter of neglect or indifference that it has not 
already done so — to the extent at least of passing legis- 
lation for encouraging and regulating private enterprises 
of the sort. The great issue involved in the question is 
whether an enterprise of this character should be under- 
taken by the government or should be left to individuals. 
The natives, influenced by a fear of moneylenders arising 
from unfortunate experience in the past, think the ques- 
tion should he handled by the government, while the latter 
evidently has no intention of becoming involved in finan- 
cial schemes of such difficulty and extent. There is, at 
all events, nothing to prevent the enactment of suitable 
legislation designed to encourage and regulate private 
banking enterprises, and it is only surprising tliat no steps 
toward that end have yet been taken. 

About the only step toward putting agriculturists into 
better position for recovering their lost ground has been 
taken in the establishment of the court of land registra- 
tion. One thing that has always militated against the 
securing of capital for agricultural loans in the Philip- 
'Sce page 310, lupra. 
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pines has been the absence of good real-estate titles. The 
Spanish left these titles in the worst of condition, and it 
has remained for the American administration to adopt 
some measures toward ending the interminable litigation 
and costly confusion as to titles that everywhere exists. 
This, as will be evident, is the first step also toward 
putting landowners into position to obtain loans on their 
real estate. Nothing but good can come from a definite 
establishment of titles, and if wisely used as a basis for 
credit, the established titles must serve a useful purpose 
in the development of the country. But beneficent as it 
may prove in the long run, the work of the court of land 
registration is. and must be for some little time to come, 
exceedingly hart! for the natives to bear. As land is usually 
held in very small parcels where it is actually owned at all. 
the fees charged by the court of land registration will 
prove verv burdensome, for the scale of charges fixed by 
the Commission seems to bear much more heavily upon 
the small owner than upon the kacicndero. Parcels of 
land worth $too U. S. or less must pay $10, or al least 
10 per cent, of iheir gross value, for registration, a tax 
which seems almost prohibitive to the average small 
owner. Yet this registration is likely to prove an absolute 
necessity, since, as already noted, few such owners have 
heretofore had any paper titles, while throughout all of 
the best provinces there are now waiting many Americans 
eager to occupy any land that may be of value so soon as 
the provisions of the public land act fully take effect. 
They will not scruple to possess themselves of specially 
desirable tracts whenever it appears that the nominal 
owner's title is uncertain or has not secured recognition 
from the American courts. Thus, then, the process of 
registering the land implies the incurring of great present 
hardship for the sake of future possible gain. This hard- 
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ship and expense, coming just at the present time, faff* 
with double force upon the impoverished population. 
Many men are not sufficiently intelligent to see the wisdom 
of this process of perfecting title, and many others feel 
that it would better have been undertaken at some other 
time. Still others, however — and these the best in- 
formed — approve the plan, but believe that the fees 
charged are far too high, and that the burden they im- 
pose on the poor man is disproportionate. This seems to 
be the fair and sound estimate of the situation. 

Not so favourable a view as this can be taken of the 
Commission's tax policy. Students of agricultural con- 
ditions in the Philippines must be struck with surprise at 
the unwisdom and impolicy shown by the Commission in 
imposing land taxes under existing conditions. The idea 
of taxing real estate is new in the archipelago, and how- 
ever just such taxes may abstractly be, they would none 
the less be unpopular under any conditions. To impose 
land taxes now, when the country population throughout 
large areas is prostrated with economic disaster, seems in 
the highest degree absurd. Indeed, the Commission itself 
recognises that such is the fact by suspending from time 
to time the operation of the tax in provinces where con- 
ditions are exceptionally bad. 

While the rate does not seem high (J of i per cent,), 
it is undoubtedly entirely beyond the ability of many 
farmers to pay, and strikingly indicates the poverty of 
the rural population. The tax, moreover, is far higher 
than it seems, owing to the very high assessment of land 
values for taxation. When these have been made at a low 
rate, the Commission has sometimes ordered a revision, 
and the result has been an assessment that is generally 
considered excessive. In travelling in the interior, the 
writer found the complaint against these taxes general • 
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""well founded. Wishing to test the basis for the discontent, 
he addressed a letter to all provincial treasurers asking 
for a statement of (i) land values, (2) the gross taxes 
assessed and (3) the amount of taxation delinquent. 
While this letter was not answered by some treasurers, 
and while some others were unable to furnish the data de- 
sired, a number of replies were received. The following 
brief table is compiled from some of these letters and il- 
lustrates the situation : 



t 



Abra 

Batangas. 

Capii 

Occidental Negros. . 
Pampanga 



No. of 

Taxed. 
(Pesos) 



Delin- 
quent or 
Unpaid. 



78.370 
43.46a 

98.844 
131,876 
48,73s 



24.845 
[io,334'l 
17,4»3 



Taxes 

Delin- 

Unpaid. 
(Peaos) 



I6.sg7' 
[4a.8o6'1» 



^Bbai 



An almost incredible condition is thus revealed, one 
Lt could scarcely be believed, did not the evidence con- 
cerning it come from the officers of our government 
directly concerned. This state of affairs is practically 
universal, though it of course varies in intensity from 
one province or district to another. For some provinces I 
have seen hundreds of pieces of land averaging three or 
four acres in size advertised for sale in order to make up 



'Time of payment extended, hence ni 
quent, though probably so. 

"Finally dchnquent, 
. TJata for 1903 (1904 not available). 
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delinquencies in taxes. It often happens, too, that ijt^ 
such land sales no one able to take up the offerings ap- 
pears, and the land must revert to the municipality and 
lie idle after the eviction of tlie inhabitants. This situa- 
tion is seldom talked of among Americans in the Phihp- 
pines, but it is fully recognised. In several instances, the 
Commission has been obliged to pass acts relieving the 
minor provinces of the necessity of paying land taxes for 
a given period, and in others has had to postpone the 
payment of such taxes. Nor do these conditions apply 
solely to the peasant classes. They affect large land- 
owners even more sharply. I have met numbers of pro- 
prietors who have assured nie of the utter impossibility 
of cultivating their estates owing to labour conditions, 
low prices of products and lack of farm animals, and who, 
worst of all, saw their ownership of the estates endangered 
through lack of money with which to pay taxes. The 
situation was aggravated by their absolute inability to 
borrow upon the land as security, owing to the absence 
of any system of land credit or of individuals with loan- 
able funds who would advance the amount necessary to 
tide them over or enable them to make a new start. The 
mere existence of this tax is even worse than the load 
it imposes upon agriculture, because of the irritation it 
produces and the difficulty of shifting it to the proper 
shoulders through an adjustment of prices and rents. 
This process, relatively easy in a country like the United 
States, becomes a matter of great difficulty where rents 
are customary and not competitive. At present, and for 
a long time to come, this tax must necessarily constitute 
a real reduction in the income, and hence in the capitalised 
land values, of the farmer. It is to this that the hostility 
lo the tax is attributable. Indeed, the baseless idea has 
become prevalent among large numbers of people that t 
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fonn of taxation was specially desired for the purpose 
of forcing native owners to surrender their lands to 
Americans who want them. 

While the land tax is very generally defended upon 
grounds of equity as no more than a fair contribution 
on the part of the agricultural members of the population, 
closer analysts shows its essential injustice under exist- 
ing conditions. As things stand, the larger part of the 
tariff load must rest upon the shoulders of farmers. This 
follows from the fact that the exports of the islands are 
wholly agricultural, and that the tariff policy, in causing 
relative reduction of agricultural prices, has unmistakably 
fallen with the heaviest hand upon the agricultural popu- 
lation. So also the export tax on Philippine products has 
been a direct burden upon the farmer by causing a reduc- 
tion in the prices exporters could afford to pay for native 
products. It is not I rue. therefore, as widely argued, that 
the land tax in the Philippines is based on the notion of 
equity in the distribution of taxation, since the fanning 
class already bear their full share of the burden of main- 
taining the government. The imposition of the tax seems 
to have been merely another effort on the part of the 
Commission to hit a head wherever it could see a chance 
of bringing in another peso to the treasury. No class in 
the Philippines is so unprotected and so little able to de- 
fend itself as the farming class, and hence the unwisdom 
of imposing a tax against which are evidently arrayed 
justice, expediency and humanity. 

Among the serious handicaps to agriculture to-day must 
be classed the exorbitantly high price of labour (Philip- 
pine conditions considered). Employers of agricultural 
labourers now find that whereas they formerly paid from 
25 to 40 cents Mexican for ordinary day labour under the 
Spanish regime, they now have to pay from 60 cents to 
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one peso Philippine currency — a rise of from 100 to 150 
per cent. The fact that certain private employers occasion- 
ally pay as much as $1.50 for labour of an unskilled 
(although heavy) sort, and that this rate is paid on the 
Benguet road, where a larger number of men are em- 
ployed than is true in any other single enterprise in the 
islands, tends to raise general agricultural wages. But 
the controlling fact is that this rise has been largely 
necessitated by the increase in the cost of living. This 
increase in cost is fully 100 per cent., if not more. If the 
labourer finds himself obliged to pay double for his sup- 
plies, it is natural that he should demand a corresponding 



I many instances due 
solely to the inability of men to get work at the high rale 
of wages which present agricultural conditions compel 
them to charge, but which landowners quite as often 
find it beyond their means to pay. Without the chance of 
earning a living, without political power, devoid of the 
qualifications that might enable them to get office under 
the government, it is not strange that the ignorant taos 
should readily fall under the control of leaders who (not 
without justice) attribute the existing evils to American 
rule. These men urge that resistance to the constituted 
authorities will enfranchise the peasants from poverty as 
well as from foreign control. 

The increase in the price of commodities would offset 
to the producer the larger sum he must expend in wages 
were it true that the commodities of regular production in 
the islands were consumed there, or were there a corre- 
sponding rise in prices in the world's markets. This is 
not the case. The bulk of the sugar, tobacco, copra, hemp 
and rope and other indigenous products of manufacture 
annually placed in the insular market is of cour 
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export. Rice is probably the only home-grown product 
which is consumed at home, and the growers have beeo 
prevented from gaining the full advantage of the higher 
price of this staple by reason of the fact that not enough 
of it has been raised in recent years to supply the home 
demand, and could not be raised because of the scarcity 
of carabaos. The higher price, therefore, has merely 
inured to the advantage of the grower in neighbouring 
countries which export the grain to the Philippines. In 
most of the other commodities mentioned, market con- 
ditions are almost uniformly bad. 

Sugar, which is sold by the grower in its crude state 
at about $4 or $4.50 Mexican per pilon (large jar of 
standard size), actually costs $3 in direct expenses of 
production, while the system of partnership in vogue be- 
tween landowners and managing growers usually allows 
so large a per cent, of the gross selling price to the grower 
as to raise the actual cost to the landowner to the full 
market value of the sug^ar, leaving nothing or next to 
nothing for land rent. The situation with regard to 
tobacco is similar, though not so bad. Tobacco, however, 
is declining in importance, because of the limitations on 
its market. Copra does not present a very encouraging 
outlook. Hemp alone has risen in price and in demand to 
anything like an extent comparable with the growth in 
living expenses. 

The most immediate and pressing difficulty of Philip- 
pine agriculture just now is the almost entire loss of the 
work animals — the carabaos — already frequently men- 
tioned. It is not possible to state the losses of these 
animals in actual numbers, though they can be relatively 
estimated with fair accuracy. Such estimates place the 
losses at from 95 to 99 per cent., the actual deaths vary- 
ing between these limits at different points. It was an 
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instance of the singular liability to misfortune from which 
the Philippines have seemed to suffer during recent years 
that the serious epidemic of rinderpest, which took away 
so many of the cattle, should have been in part con- 
temporaneous with the suffering from cholera and other 
diseases which has worked such havoc during the past 
two years. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the losses in 
farm animals have been due solely to disease. Many of 
the carabaos were killed during the war or during the 
subsequent recon cent rat ion operations. Others were 
killed and used as food either by soldiers or by their 
owners when the latter were driven to want. An officer 
of the government informs the writer that in a case coming 
under his own knowledge during the later period of the 
war a single American killed one hundred and forty-two 
carabaos in one day for the purpose of keeping them out 
of the hands of the insurgents. The number killed, as 
compared with the number dying of rinderpest and other 
diseases, cannot be stated as a total with any assurance 
of accuracy (any more than the gross losses), but it is 
certain that the percentage of loss among carabaos was as 
already indicated, and that the loss in horses, though not 
so high, was crushing. 

The administration, in view of the terrible suffering 
due to this loss of the farm animals, and the failure of 
the board of health to arrest the epidemic before it had 
swept off practically the whole of the animal supply left 
by the war, has taken measures designed to replace the 
stock slaughtered and dead of disease. It has attempted 
to purchase supplies of cattle in China, and after import- 
ing them into the Philippines, to sell them at cost or a 
little less to agriculturists. But this plan, although 
well intended, has been far from successful. Sp« 
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of the transaction. Governor Taft in his latest report 
says:' 

"Thus far it cannot be said that the contract [tor the impor- 
tation of carabaos] has been successful. The truth is that the 
Imported animals seem to be peculiarly susceptible lo many 
other diseases than rinderpest ; after they are brought here . . . 
tTie carabao . . . have cost the insular government 126,65 Phil- 
ippine pesos a head, without counting forage and other expenses 
of maintenance, which would perhaps increase the expense to 
150 pesos. This is not encouraging, but experience will doubl- 
less enable us to reduce the cost. ... It seems likely, though 
experiment will only make it certain, that it would be wiser for 
us to import the so-called Indian bulls and cows used now in 
the Straits Settlements, in Java, and in India for rice eul- 



Mr. Taft also submits a statement from which it ap- 
pears that of 1.370 carabaos accepted alive (besides 435 
which died at Shanghai after inoculation, intended to im- 
munise them against disease), only about 900 survived. 
The price at which they have been offered for sale has 
been so high, owing to the heavy losses, that few could 
afford to purchase. Little aid has therefore been experi- 
enced from the carabao experiment. Indeed, men con- 
nected with the insular purchasing bureau do not hesitate 
to say that the whole carabao undertaking has been a 
blunder from the beginning, involving the government as 
it has in an outlay of some $60,000 (gold) without any 
corresponding result. It would appear that the effort to 
import carabao (though iindouliiedly a well-intentioned 
experiment) must be added to the large number of in- 
stances in which the Philippine Government has acted 
hastily, without due inquiry or premeditation. 

From the very inception of the scheme. Filipinos who 
had been practical agriculturists looked upon it with 
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something more than doubt. They were well aware tl 
earlier experience did not warrant ihem in anticipating 
success for the government in its experiment. In tlie past. 
efforts to transfer carahaos even from one island to 
another had failed, because of the inabihty of the animals 
to accustom themselves to such a change of environment. 
Experienced men informed the Commission that it would 
be far wiser to spend the money involved in the carabao 
experiment upon improved irrigation for the rice fields 
or in the purchase of steam ploughs for work among the 
sugar cane and corn in those districts where carabaos were 
wanting. Because the Commission was unwilling to re- 
cede from its first intention, and was rigidly set upon 
disregarding the advice of practical farmers who offered 
their warnings, it incurred a serious loss of money, which 
the treasury was very ill-prepared to bear. The really 
singular feature of the whole operation is that it should 
have been supposed that a population half starving, desti- 
tute of farm animals, above all entirely destitute of any 
machinery for getting or extending credit, would be able 
to buy farm animals offered them at an artificially high 
price by a government which held out no method of 
securing the means of payment, but steadily demanded 
cash. It is not surprising that the result of such a scheme, 
planned as it was with little or no regard to the exigencies 
of the situation, should have been total failure. 

It is undoubtedly true that proper changes in American 
legislation, whereby our market should be opened to in- 
sular products and cheap over-sea transportation assured, 
would do much to alleviate the sufferings of the Philippine 
fanner. If, in addition, the cost of our administration 
could be largely reduced, the foundation for solid pros- 
perity would be laid, but it should be clearly understood 
that even with these favourable conditions assured, 
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will still be much to do before the damage done to insular 
prospects can be even partially repaired. Of present in- 
sular exports, [our only deserve serious attention, and of 
these four hemp now ranks far ahead of the others, its 
exports, $21,794,960, being about two-thirds of the total 
exports of the islands, while sugar, with $2,668,507; 
tobacco, with $2,013,287; and copra, with $2,527,014, 
make a combined total of less than one-third the hemp 
exports. The immediate future, therefore, seems to de- 
pend upon finding larger markets for sugar, tobacco and 
copra and of maintaining and extending the market for 
hemp. It deserves to be noted that the extent to which 
Philippine copra, sugar and tobacco can be marketed 
depends not only on tariff conditions, but upon the actual 
demand for the products that can he built up. 
^m Let us pass in review some facts relating to the demand 
Hfor each of these articles. The area under sugar in 
■irarioiis parts of the world has latterly been so large as to 
furnish a superabundant supply of the commodity and to 
preclude the possibility of any favourable prospects in the 
immediate future for such supplies as must compete in 
neutral or free-trade markets. Of this, the present con- 
dition of the West Indies and the bad outlook for Philip- 
pine sugar furnish abundant evidence. The admission 
of Philippine sugar to the United States is now being 
advocated on the ground that the product will thus enjoy 
especial advantages in our market, and will yet not injure 
the domestic sugar grower, because the amount likely to 
come in will be so small. It is obvious that the admission 
of Philippine sugar to the American market duty free 
would be an immense advantage to the producer, and 
would probably enable him to sustain himself in the face 
^even of the present adverse sugar conditions so long as 
■pir present tariff rates on sugar were maintained against 
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^thc w» ot the world. The argument, however, deft 
■iDiriK. CJMC the plea for free admission is based on the 
idhiini Am hut little would be produced and would come 
41. It MCV should be imported from the Philippines in 
llHmt H<inlilif ", it is certain that the situation would not 
^ VnJNntvd by our domestic sugar growers, who would 
•tUHKtHii the enforcement of the "protective principle" in 
ytU^ illlitmtn- Prosperity and large sales in the Philip- 
IfJIW WC«r industry now seem to be dependent upon 
y M ftfw m ial admission to the American market, but such 
«Jim9»ion is seemingly incompatible with large sales and 
i,vanKtucnt prosperity for political reasons- 

fhe cvvisidcrations that are true of sugar hold good also 
»f *tfbi«\'<.v Tobacco, moreover, is in an exceptionally 
iliSlcuH situation. The Manila product, owing to its 
m^^ilur flavour, appeals to a particular class of consumers, 
UkI a tnUe in it must be carefully developed. How far 
Mua will be possible can hardly be predicted. 

Civra goes only in small quantities to the United 
SutviL Uuring the fiscal year 1904, only $9,231 was im- 
|K»ted hfie out of a total export from the Philippines of 
^5V<<»V- It S^s chiefly to Ftance, and alterations in 
(Wi t«ikff laws arc not likely to affect its production and 
aftlv very seriously cither one way or the other. There 
Uk ui> r«4»i>n to expect any considerable improvement in 
Ihtf sale o( the article, except as such improvement may 
bv bfvut;ht about by lower prices and better qualities of 
the atui4wl <,'rtt|U due to improved conditions of production, 

The oidy im|K>rtanl item in the present export trade re- 
lUAUUU^ f^w ciwsideration is hemp. This article has been 
Ihc luiiu leliaiicr of the islands in the export trade, and 
(I h9t!> bvvu (hoUKht by some that an indc5nite extension 
lit hciikt> vuhivaikin might be made. It has been assumed 
)i,v ihc kulKi^Uiiri that a practically unlimited demand for 
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Manila hemp existed, and could not be met by substitutes 
of any sort. This being supposed true, much stress has 
been laid on increased hemp exports, especially in view of 
the very high prices for the staple that have lately pre- 
vailed. If it were true that the hemp area could be in- 
definitely extended, the situation would be different, but 
experience shows that it is land only of a very well- 
defined type that will yield satisfactory results, and that 
the supply must, therefore, be subject to distinct limita- 
tions. But a worse shock has come in the discovery that 
the demand for hemp is likewise limited, being confined 
to good qualities only, and falling off in a marked way 
when a certain price is exceeded. 

During the past year or two a very sharp decline in the 
quality of Manila hemp has been noted. This deteriora- 
tion went so far as to lead to demand for official super- 
vision and classification of hemp offerings in the market, 
with a view to improving the quality of the native farmer's 
output. Investigation brought the Philippine Commis- 
sion to the conclusion that direct action on the question 
was impossible, except under conditions that would unduly 
favour certain interests at the expense of others. "The 
high price of hemp," wrote the Commission, "always in- 
creases production of inferior quality. This is a natural 
economic result; if the dealers do not desire to pay high 
prices for the inferior quality, their refusing to do so 
will soon bring up the quality of hemp."' Correct as the 
Commission doubtless was in this decision, the fact re- 
mains that the demand for the fibre is very distinctly lim- 
ited, and is decreased by deterioration in quality, as well 
as by increase in price. To what extent this is the case 
may be inferred from the decline in hemp exports to the 
United Stales during 1904. We look about $12,300,000 
'Report U. S. P. C, 1903, Vo. I, p. 51, 
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worth of hemp in 1903, out of a gross exportation ol 
$21,700,000 in that year. During the year 1904, out of 
substantially the same gross exports, only $10,600,000 
went to the United States, a dcchne of about $1700,000. 
The reasons for this falHng off were clearly stated in a 
letter written to Mr. H. T. Edwards of the Philippine 
Bureau of Agriculture by a representative of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company of Chicago. After describ- 
ing the quality of hemp preferred in the manufacture of 
binder twine, and complaining that "never within the ex- 
perience of this company or its predecessors, extending 
over twenty years, have we been afflicted with so uni- 
formly poor qualities of hemp as for the past two years," 
the letter went on to say that : 

"H tlie supply of sisal [fibre] were sufficient, we should dis- 
= of Manila under present condilions of quality. 
re not able now to adopt this course, on account 
are gradually raising them, using sul>- 
slilules wherever it is possible, and oilier consumers are doing 
the same. We believe that the result will be a gradual reduc- 
tion of the consumption of Manila hemp for binder twine pur- 
poses, and a corresponding increase in the consumption of other 
fibres, unless some remedy is found (or improving Manila hemp. 
Once consumers learn that other fibres can be used as economi- 
cally as Manila, a return to the latter fibre will be a difficult 

Mr. Edwards, in a later communication to the chief of 
his bureau, fully admitted the soundness of the complaints 
of the makers of binder twine, showed that sisal fibre is 
now used in the manufacture of probably 75 per cent, 
of all binder twine, and indicated the introduction of a 
machine for cleaning hemp as the only promising means 
of warding off danger lo the hemp trade.' Such a ma- 

*Correspoiidence published "Manila American," July, 30th, 1904 
(official paper). 
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chine has since been completed, and at a recent test in 
Washington was said to work well, but is eqnally available 
for the treatment of sisal fibre. It is therefore hard to 
see how it will much assist in the advancement of the 
Manila product. 

The sisal fibre several times referred to is now largely 
I drawn from Mexico and elsewhere, and is only slightly 
I cultivated in the Philippines. Its wider cultivation there 
' is, of course, possible should commercial conditions make 
it profitable. The same is true of various other tropical 
products, some of which the government is now striving 
to introduce. But from what has been said it will be evi- 
dent that Philippine agriculture is not likely to prove the 
bonanza it has been considered. Most of its products 
can be obtained as well and as cheaply from some other 
source, and others of them must meet the sharp competi- 
tion of valuable substitutes grown elsewhere. The agri- 
cultural future of the Philippines must depend upon care- 
I fill, persistent, steady work designed to improve the 
■ quality and lower the cost of native products and thus to 
^'win in a sharp competitive battle. Even with a rich soil 
and great natural productiveness, success can probably be 
gained only if special commercial advantages are granted 
by the United States. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE EXPLOITATION OF THE PHILIPPINES 

In many ways, the exploitation of the Philippines is the 
central factor in the problem of our relations to the islands. 
It was originally a main motive leading to our occupation, 
and it has constantly been before the eyes of our admin- 
istrators, and particularly of our citizens, in the archi- 
pelago ever since. Thus far, our efforts at exploitation 
have been unsuccessful, and to this fact is due much of the 
dbiibt and hesitation which has characterised our insular 
policy hitherto. On the other hand, nothing can I>c more 
certain than that large investments of American capital 
in the islands would tend to embarrass us in relinquishing 
the islands. 

Success in exploiting the Philippines is not a simple 
problem. On the side of agriculture, it is closely involved 
with the tariff question; on the side of franchises, with 
that of labour. At the bottom of the whole question lies 
the aililude of the government toward the native and 
the foreigner as well as toward general questions of de- 
velopment. This attitude involves considerations relating 
to the Congressional situation, as well as to the policy of 
the government of the Philippines. 

The position of Congress has as usual been the complex 
resultant of numerous conflicting forces. As has been 

Id, a main motive for the popular clamour which re- 
in our taking the Philippines was the idea of ex- 

ritation. But this idea as popularly expressed was crude 
and ill-deiined. So far as it was logical, it was based 
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largely upon the notion of wide extensions of our trade, 
and not uixin considerations of ownership of Pfiilippine 
fields and mines. The legislators who were influential at 
Washing:ton had had enough experience in such matters 
to be extremely wary about letting our government get 
into a hopeless entanglement over questions of franchises 
and lands; and when the Philippines became ours, they 
were able, in the absence of well -organised interests work- 
ing to the contrary, to adopt a policy of delay. It was 
determined that the military authorities should have no 
power to alienate public lands, and thus the whole ques- 
tion of exploitation was postponed until the establishment 
of civil government. 

The Taft Commission had hardly established itself in 
the islands before it began to urge the passage of legis- 
lation designed to encourage the investment of capital. 
This notion was strongly presented in the first' and 
second' reports of the Commission, but the discussion 
assumed no serious form until the Philippine Civil Gov- 
ernment Bill was drafted.' While that measure was be- 
fore the Senate Committee on the Philippines, the question 
was debated and testimony taken. Most of those who had 
had charge of affairs in the islands were adverse to any 
policy which would result in large grants of public lands 
to individuals or corporations, but comparatively slight 
antagonism was shown toward mining concessions. The 
bill itself went through various phases in the dififerent 
'committee prints," but as finally reported made full pro- 

iion for mining, and also included some very important 

Report U, S. P. C. 1900, pp. 48-54, e. g. 

'Report U. S. P, C, igoi, pp. 29, 30, etc. 

'See, however, the brief discussion of the Spooner Amend- 
ment already offered in Chapter II of this volume, and t he 
remarks of Senator Bacon there quoted. 
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provisions regarding public lands. The central feature of 
the latter was the limitation imposed upon the amount ot 
land to be granted. Section 15 read as follows: 

"That the Government of the Philippine Islands is hereby 
authorised and empowered, on such terms as it may prescribe 
by general legislation, to provide for the granting or sale and 
conveyance to actual occupanis and settlers, and other citi»cni 
of said islands, such parts and portions of the pubEic domain, 
other than timber and tnineral lands of the United States, in 
said islands, as ii may deem wise, not exceeding 16 hectares to 
any one person and for the sale and conveyance of not more 
than 1,034 hectares to any corporation or association of persons." 

This provision was the outcome of a lengthy struck 
in which certain interests (which by this time had crys- 
tallised) sought to secure the substitution of provisions 
largely increasing the amount of the land grants. Some 
of the proposals sought to secure grants of 20,ooo acres 
and leases for ninety-nine years on Philippine lands. Two 
very different forces co-operated to oppose any such pro- 
posals. The sugar interests, very active in Washington 
during the session of 1901-02, regarded the Philippine 
land question as a phase of the general sugar problem. 
They did not wish to see large areas opened to sugar 
culture in the Philippines, for they foresaw the pressure 
for free trade with the United States certain to result 
therefrom. On the other hand, opponents of the colonial 
policy opposed a system of large land grants as likely to 
be prejudicial to native well-being. The combined result 
was as just indicated. Shortly before the passage of thttn 
bill, however, interests desirous of carrying out the explol 
tation policy secured an amendment to sec. 75. That a 
tion as passed read as follows : 

"Thai no corporation shall be authorised to conduct the bm 
ness of buying and selling real estate, or be permitted t 
or own real estate, except such as may be reasonably necessary' H 
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bable il to carry out the purposes for which it is created, and 
every corporation authorised to engage in agriculture shall by its 
iharter be restricted lo the ownership and control o( not to 
exceed 1.024 hectares of land, and it shall be unlawful for any 
member of a corporation engaged in agriculture or mining and 
for any corporation organised for any purpose except irri- 
gation to be in any wise interested in any other corporation 
engaged in agriculture or in mining. . , ." 

This section, if carried into effect in good faith, would 
have given substance to sec, 15 by preventing corpora- 
lions from actually gaining control by purchase of more 
than 1,024 hectares (2,529 acres), which they could "take 
up." It was vitiated by the insertion of the words "ex- 
cept irrigation." Mr. Taft. in a speech before the New 
York Chamber of Commerce early in 1904, spoke of a pro- 
vision "by which the limitations [on land ownership] may 
be evaded if private profit requires." Even with this open 
door of evasion, conditions were not sufficiently satisfac- 
tory to lead to much investment of capital, and the Com- 
mission has not hesitated to call for the increase of the 
limitation to something like 25,000 acres. While the Phil- 
ippine Commission has thus been urgent in pressing the 
need for exploitation upon Congress, it has apparently 
had no consistent purpose of developing the islands by 
the application of their own resources. 

"After three years of actual civil government." says a 
recent observer, "... not one yard of railway has been 
begun ; only one wagon road is in process of construc- 
tion ; no canals or deepening of rivers have been under- 
taken, nor any improvements of harbours, except at 
Manila. . . ."' 

'A. R. Cslquhoun, "Greater America," p. 109. Since Mr. 
Colquhoun wrote the words quoted, some minor extensions of 
the Manila and Dagupan railway have been undertaken by private 
capitalists, a street railway has been constructed in Manila, ■ 
fi bill passed by Congress early in i 
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None of these deficiencies is more serious than the fail- 
ure to build roads, and this is the more striking because 
one of the main objects set before itself by the Commis- 
sion when it began its labours was the improvement of 
the transportation facilities of the Philippines. In Spanish 
times there had been a rather poor system of inter-pro- 
vincial roads, and during the insurrection these naturally 
became very much worse. Owing to military necessities. 
bridges were destroyed and roads rendered impassable. 
The close of the war found the means of communication 
much impaired. Some provinces were virtually isolated 
from others, and those who advised the Commission 
rightly directed its attention to the transportation ques- 
tion at the outset. 

The very first act of legislation passed by the civil gov- 
ernment, September 14th, 1900, appropriated $2,000,000 
Mexican to be expended "under the direction of the mili- 
tary governor in the construction and repair of such 
highways and bridges as in his judgment may be most 
conducive to the public welfare."' 

But this good resohnion of the Commission with refer- 
ence to the improvement of transportation did not last 
long. No further considerable appropriations for roads, 
except for a highway into Benguet province, were passed 
by the Commission until a long period had elapsed. This 
apparent neglect was a great disappointment to those 
who were interested in the future of the islands, for some 
improvement in the means of communication was consid- 
ered vital by every one familiar with the economic con- 
dition of the archipelago. 

A review of the first i .083 acts passed by the Commis- 
sion (terminating March 10th. 1904) shows that little 
more than $1,500,000 gold had in all been appro- 

'Law3 passed by the Philippine Commission. Vol. I, ig 
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priatcd from insular funds for road building by the Com- 
mission,' 

'The following list furnishes a complete statement of the road 

appropriations of the Commission to March lOlh, 1904: 
Act No. 1, Sept. 12, 1900, General Appropriation, $2,000,000 Mei. 

Act No. 2. Sept. 12. 1900, Benguel 5.000 Mex. 

Act No. 61, Dec. 21. igoo, Benguet 75.000 U. S. 

Act No, 196, Aug. 12, 1901, Local Roads 75.000 U, S. 

Act No. 311, Dec. 4. it»i. Benguet 25,000 U. S. 

Act No. 330, Jan. 9, igoz. Benguet 450 U. S. 

Act No. 379, Mar. 17, 1902, Benguet 100,000 Mex. 

Act No, 381, Apr. 2, 1902. Local Roads 50,000 Mex. 

Act No. 418. June 17, 1902, Benguet 113.SOO Mex. 

Act No. 490, Oct. 27, 190Z, Benguet 30,488 U. S. 

Act No. 464, Dec, 22. 1902, Local Roads 25,ooo U. S. 

Act No. 595, Jan. 13. 190.1. Bcnguel izo.ooo U. S. 

Act No. 623. Feb. 7, 1903, Local Roads 6,000 U. S. 

Act No. 794, June 30. 1903, Benguet 7,500 U.S. 

Act No, 835, Aug 20. 1903, Benguet 238.575 U. S. 

Act No. 913, Oct. I, 1903, Benguet 6,221 U, S. 

Act No. 918, Oct. 3, 1903. Local Roads 25,000 U.S. 

Act No. 920. Oct. 3, 1903, Local Roads 84.000 U.S. 

Act No. 1000. Nov. 20, 1903. Local Roads i r7.000 U. S. 

Act No. 1015, Nov. 30, 1903. Local Roads 87,000 U. S. 

Act No. 1016, Nov. 30. 1903. Local Roads 180,000 U. S. 

Act No. 1073, Mar, 3. 1904, Local Roads 126,800 U. S. 

Act No, 1074- Mar. 3. IQ04. Local Roads 17.000 U. S. 

Act No, 1083. Mar, 10, 1904. Local Roads 31,000 U. S. 

If these various sums be reduced to a basis of U, S. gold and 
the total taken, il will be found thai in all about $2,206,505 have 
been appropriated for the repair of roads and bridges. Of the 
acts above enumerated, Nos. 918-1083 inclusive, were made to 
draw upon the Congressional Relief Fund of igoj, and aggre- 
gated $667,800. Of the earlier acts, Nos. 196, 381, 564. and 623 
were loans made to provinces where distress existed, in order 
that aid might be furnished to those who needed work. These 
loans from the insular treasury aggregated $Si,ooo Mexican, or 
about $34,000 United States. The balance, after deducting lh^«' 
two sums from the grand total, is $1,504,705, which repn 

I 
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Certain sums have been appropriated by various provinrf^^ 
from their own local funds for road improvement, but 
these sums have not been large, and the roads to which 
they were devoted were purely local. Moreover, they 
were no feature of the work of the insular government.' 
The item "Bcnguet" occurs frequently in the road ap- 
propriations of the Commission, and analysis shows that 
the sums appropriated for that province aggregated 
$599,963, which sum, if deducted from the total of the 
Commission's road expenditures, would leave little more 
than $900,000 as the outlay for roads other than those in 
Benguct. The archipelago as a whole, therefore, apart 
from Benguel province, lias had much less than three- 
fourths of the total road appropriation drawn from insular 
funds. This seems a singular situation, when it is re- 
called that Benguet is not a commercial province, and 
would seem to need much less in the way of roads than 

what the Commission has done wilh insular funds for the im- 
provement of the transportation service of the islands, including 
the Bcnguet road. 

'1 am indebted to Mr. James W. Beardslcy, Consulting Engi- 
neer lo the Commission and Chief of the Bureau of Engincerii]^^_ 
for ihc following estimate of actual outlays for roads lo June ^^H 
1904: ^^M 

Expended under military engineers pursuant to ^^^ 

Act I Sa.Dcn.ooo Mex- 

Expended in Mindanao as above 150,000 U. S. 

Outlay for roads under construction at present 

{Congressional Fund) 667.800 U. S. 

Mr. Beardsley aho estimates ihe cost to date (summer of 
1904) of the Benguet road as about $700,000 U. S. The loial 
length of roads newly constructed under civil supervision he 
places at 350 to 300 miles. Little of this mileage is absolutely 
t of the outlay being made for improvements in old 
trails or unimproved wagon roads. 
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otne of the agricultural and exporting regions. The 
Benguet wagon road," in fact, represents practically all 
uf the Commission's road-making activities from the very 
beginning of its career. The sum of $900,000 U, S., or 
about $225,000 a year for four years, is substantially 
only the original appropriation of $2,000,000 Mexican 
made at the outset, the Mexican dollar being reckoned at 
an equivalence of $2.20 Mexican to $1 U. S. It is cer- 
tainly odd that the Commission should practically have 
limited its road-making work after the first day of its 
legislative existence to the construction of a highway 
intended to connect Manila with a mountain resort in- 
tended for use as a "summer capital" for the Commission. 
This, however, is what has been done.' 

'Th; Cotnmission early began to take a deep interest in Ben- 
giiet, suthorising a considerable appropriation for road sur- 
veys in the province at the very outset. Later, when work 
had been begun, the Commission showed a tendency to inter- 
fere arbitrarily with the plans of the engineers, and by various 
changes in route, the cost of the road was greatly increased. 
In the effort to keep charges down, il was sought to hire men at 
very low wages and, when it proved impossible to beep them, 
complaint was made of the inefficiency of Filipino labour. In- 
stead of suspending operations, the Commission each year devoted 
practically its whole available road-fund to the construction of 
this highway. Thus, all road construction was practically limited 
to getting access to a mountain resort where a "sanitarium" (used 
as a summer hotel by the Commission and a few of the higher 
officers of the government) had been erected. In the process of 
constructing this road, there has been great sacrifice not only of 
money but also of lives, as may be seen from the reports of the 
engineers in charge. The road is by no means complete even as 
yet The operation has been a scandal throughout the islands, 
rousing special indignation in those districts which have been 
left with their roads in the impassable condition to which they 
have been reduced by war. The failure of the Commission to 
take any measures for the relief of the bad road-transportation 
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If tlie Commission has been nig^rdly in approprii*'^ 
tions for internal development, it has been fruitful in legis- 
lation. The Public Land Act, promulgated August ad, 
1904, may be regarded as a definite statement of the policy 
to be pursued under the Civil Government Act. This land 
act provides in great detail for the homesteading by indi- 
viduals at the rate of 16 hectares each, and the purchase 
or leasing by corporations of not to exceed 1,024 hectares 
of public land each, the details of the operation being 
confided to the Bureau of Public L.and5. 

How far this act will be availed of by prospective 
settlers it is as yet too early to say. There is general ^ree- 
ment that "homesteading," so far as applies to American 
settlers, is a bizarre idea. With perhaps a few exceptions, 
no American will find it worth his while to reside upon 
and cultivate his 16 hectares (40 acres) for five years, as 
provided by the act. The Philippine Islands are not 
suitable for occupation by American settlers, to whom 
the climate is wholly unadapted and agricultural condi- 
tions unfamiliar. How far the new system will prove 
attractive to natives is purely a subject for conjecture. 
The writer is informed by the officers of the Bureau of 
Public Lands that down to August, 1904, few evidences 
of probable settlement, either by .Ajnericans or natives, had 
been perceived. Here and there through the islands may 
be found a few men who have established themselves and 
are preparing to make good their claims. In some in- 
stances it unfortunately appears that the "homesteading" 
process is to be applied to land already occupied by natives. 
How far these occupants will be protected by the pro- 

contiilions have been a scrions shock to belief in the wise in- 
tentions of ihat body, and ihe continued outlay at Ben^et has led 
to serious reflections upon its motives, — however unfounded theit 
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visions of the act designed to safeguard such cases is yet 
to be seen. The officials of the Bureau of Public Lands 
ascribe the comparatively sUght interest in lands to the 
fact that the land act has not been long enough in opera- 
tion — actual or anticipated — to bring out prospective pur- 
chasers, though they are inclined to accept the popular 
view that the provisions of the Civil Government Bill are 
insufficiently broad to attract many purchasers or lessees 
at any time. Such inquiries as have come to the bureau 
have been chiefly from Americans. On the whole, it must 
be concluded that the administration of lands in the Phil- 
ippines has not proceeded far enough to permit a judgment 
as to the actual effect of existing legislation. One thing, 
however, stands out as conspicuously wise in the present 
plans for land management. This is the limitation which 
has been placed by Congress upon the amount of land to 
be taken up. If any change is needed, it is in the direc- 
tion of further limitation rather than enlargement. The 
supposed loophole whereby land companies masquerading 
as irrigation companies can secure control of large tracts 
should be closed. 

The foregoing statement is in direct opposition to the 
representations of the Philippine Commission and the 
current arguments of American exploiters. It is based 
upon the assumption that what we are seeking is the 
good of the natives and not the advantage of our own 
commercial adventurers. A system of large estates would 
materially injure the present status of the Philippine pop- 
ulation. The natives could not, as a rule, expect to carry 
on such estates, and the business of conducting them 
would be largely, if not wholly, in the hands of foreigners. 
Not only would Filipinos lack the capital for beginning 
such enterprises on a large scale, but they would be unable 
to engage in them or compete with them for other reasons. 
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On all large native estates which now exist, the system of 
tenancy is more or less patriarchal. The effort is to make 
the estate a self-sufficient unit rather than to produce on 
a basis of competition with others. If a system of com- 
petitive large-scale agriculture or mining were to 
be introduced into the Philippines to-day, the result would 
be that present native owners of estates would be abso- 
lutely unable to maintain themselves on the old basis and 
would soon be forced to sell out or to try to adopt the new 
system for themselves. This latter they would be unable 
to do, for such action on their part would place them in 
a position of antagonism to the ideas and prejudices of 
their own people. They would be ostracised. So also of 
the small native farmers who now cultivate very small 
parcels of ground. Under the new system, these minute 
holdings would soon be absorbed or forced out of culli- 
vation. A class of landless agricultural workers or 
peasants would take the place of the present population, 
which works very largely on its own land or holds land 
in tenancy under a loose semi-patriarchal system. Much 
may be learned on this subject from a study of the situa- 
tion in Japan. That country does not permit foreigners to 
hold real estate, and the acquirement of franchises by 
foreign companies is looked upon with much suspicion and 
carefully guarded against by the government. No foreign 
enterprises involving the ownership of large areas of land 
would be tolerated for a moment. 

What would happen to the Philippines to-day were the 
proposed franchise and land grant policy of the Com- 
mission to be put into effect was very clearly stated by 
General MacArthur when a witness before the Senate 
Committee on the Philippines in 1902. General Mac- 
Arthur had already emphatically stated his views on this 
subject in a report concerning conditions in the Philip- 
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' pines. In reply to qoestions as to the effect of large land 
grants, he answered : 

I deprecate tbe idea . . . ttu: we are going to sdl paMk landt 
there In bloc^ of 5.000 acres ailh a view to rapid cxpjoilation. 
That 1 should regard as diiastroas bodi to American and Fili- 
pino interests absolutely." 

General MacArthur also explained the system of exploi- 
tation employed by the Dutch in Java, describing it as 
most injurious lo the interests of the people, and pre- 
dicted that similar results would follow a policy of rapid 
exploitation by Americans in the Philippines. Again, 

i General MacArthur remarked : 
^One of the great apprehensions of the people ... is that 
Rie effect of exploitation will be to deprive them of their re- 
iourccs, and relegate them eventually to a position of social infc- 
riony about which they are very sensitive.' 

The general made an exception in the case of railways,* 
which he spoke of as an immediate necessity, neglecting 
the fact that railway franchises would necessarily be fol- 
lowed by agricultural and other grants; hut with refer- 
ence to all grants except those for railways he was explicit 
in urging that they should be "deferred as long as pos- 
oble" and "held in abeyance."* 

It should be observed in connection with what has jwst 
been said that an exaggerated idea of the extent of the 
public lands of the Philippines has grown up in the United 
States. Mr. Taft and others, in speaking of the area of 
the archipelago, often give it in ronnd numbers as 
yoflOOfXX) acres, adding that 5.000.000 acres are now 

*S. Doc. Na iji. Part 11, 37 Congresa, ist session, p, 1379 
'ibid, p. 876. 
'Ibid., p. 87a 
'ibid., pp. 8 
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private property and that 65,000,000 acres arc open for 
development. This statement is misleading. The area 
of the islands is probably about 73,000,000 acres and the 
land privately owned (though not all cultivated) aboui 
12,000,000, leaving 61,000,000 in the hands of the gov- 
ernment. Of this large area, however, fully 40.000,000 
acres is forest, and will be reserved from occupancy under 
the public land act already considered (sec. 13), Only 
about 21,000,000 acres as a maximum are thus left cfpcn 
for agricultural exploitation.' 

The fact that about two-thirds of the public lands of 
the Philippines are thus retained for forest (or possibly 
mining) purposes renders the forestry pohcy of the islands 
a topic of much importance. Experience up to date is 
said to indicate that the timber license system will amply 
protect the forests of the islands against undue exploita- 
tion, and this may prove to be the case, if the Forest 
Bureau shall continue to be carefully administered and 
shall not yield to commercial pressure for the granting 
of licenses. The fact remains, however, that during the 
fiscal year ending June 30tb. 1903. with Uttle capital in- 
vested and but slight effort at exploitation, a total of nearly 
5,000.000 cubic feet of lumber was taken from the public 
lands of the Philippines besides firewood, gum and gutta 
percha and other products, as well as the output of private 
estates. About 2,430 timber licenses were granted. Under 
present conditions, much of the lumber needed in Manila 
for building purposes is imported from the Pacific Coast 
of the United Slates, but if road improvement and other 
transportation services should largely improve in the Phil- 
ippines, it might be expected that very much larger 
inroads upon the forests would be made. 
'Report of Chief of Forestry Bureau. September, 1903. ii 
U. S. P. C, 1903, Vol. III. pp. 295-303; also p. fiaj. 
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Of more immediate importance, even, are the mining 
conditions, which have been developed much further than 

those relating either to timber or to agriculture. One 
of the ideas which appealed most strongly to the Ameri- 
cans who first went to the islands was that the mineral 
resources would prove very rich. Measures designed 
to please the considerable body of prospectors who had 
come to Manila were eariy urged by the Commission, 
and, as already seen, Congress legislated extensively on 
the subject in the Philippine Civil Government Act. The 
Commission further extended and applied these provisions 
in Acts Nos. 624 and 777. This mining law, as adopted, 
was in general the same as that in force in Mexico. Tech- 
nical discussion of the legislation would be out of place 
here, and it is only necessary to remark that the regula- 
tions provide for the locating of claims not exceeding 
i.cxx) feet square by any individual, and limit each person 
to a single claim on any one lode.' Placer claims may run 
as high as 8 hectares, and coal lands may be taken up in 
blocks of 64 hectares. Larger allowances are made for 
corporations. As has been seen, the Civil Government 
Act went into effect July ist, 1902. Act No. 624 was 
passed by the Commission February 7th, 1903. The legis- 
lation on mining has thus bad opportunity for a more con- 
clusive test than other branches of the Commission's legis- 
lation relative to the public domain. The chief of the 
Bureau of Public Lands reported September ist, 1903. 
that up to that date a total of 599 mining locations had 
been filled, and the writer was informed by him (summer 
of 1904) that at least as many more would be reported for 
the year ending September ist, 1904. A total of at least 
1.200 claims in two years' operation shows that the legis- 
lation in force is well adapted to forward the process of 
This provision the Commission wishes to have abolished. 
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exploitation. Most of the individual Americans in 
islands who are desirous of "developing" than belong, in 
fact, to the prospecting class, and they have gone to work 
energetically. The failure of the exploitation policy thus 
far has been in its ill-success in attracting corporate enter- 
prise, which has held ofT for better privileges and more 
satisfactory labour facilities. Several large corporate inter- 
ests have sent agents through the islands with a view to 
examining the mineral resources, and while reports have 
been favourable on the whole, those chiefly involved have 
been prevented from making heavy investments by uncer- 
tainty as to the Philippine policy of the United States and 
the extent to which public opinion in America would insist 
upon protection to native labour. Since the Presidential 
election of November, 1904, a number of companies which 
were previously holding back are said to have taken steps 
toward beginning business. 

Another phase of the problem of exploitation relates 
to public franchises and the investment of large sums in 
permanent public works. The fundamental facts in the 
franchise situation are these. Business in the Philippines 
of the sort heretofore carried on has proved to be unprof- 
itable. The export and import trade is in bad condition, 
the country overburdened with taxes, land is being sold 
to meet the assessments, farm animals are dead, estates 
unproductive. The Philippines have no market, owing to 
present tariff legislation. Consequently, the growth of a 
general business with foreign countries, based on com- 
petitive enterprise and spontaneous investment, has not 
occurred. The Commission finds its revenues inadequate, 
and experiences great difficulty in getting sufficient objects 
of taxation. The result has been to lead those in charge 
to the conclusion that the investment of capital must be 
brought about by inducements offered to particular ini 
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viduals and companies to put wealth into speci6ed enter- 
prises. These inducements can take the form only of ex- 
clusive privileges to do certain things or guarantees of 
interest on such investments, or both. 

The idea governing this policy of encouraging invest- 
ment seems to be two-fold. First, it is believed that such 
enterprises will result in immediate outlay of money and 
a consequent improvement in business conditions for the 
time at least. Every one in the islands recalls with satis- 
faction the military period, when large sums were regu- 
larly disbursed to soldiers and were as regularly spent by 
them. The result was an active demand for goods of all 
kinds, and consequent large profits to business men as well 
as large importations of commodities. The profits kept 
the business community satisfied with the situation, and 
the importations brought large volumes of customs duties 
into the treasury. If companies organised in the United 
States should come to the islands and undertake their 
internal development, they would spend large sums for 
labour and superintendence, for imported machinery and 
for supplies of all sorts. This would instil new life and 
activity into business. This motive is freely admitted by 
public officers and is regarded as legitimate. A public 
officer of standing in Manila with whom the writer talked 
during the past summer said to him, "The Commission 
knows it has got to introduce prosperity into these islands, 
otherwise the American people will get tired of the job 
and drop the islands in one way or another. Now the 
easiest thing is to get Congress to pass legislation com- 
mitting the United States to Philippine prosperity. We 
can thus get capital in here on a guarantee, and that will 
make things boom and make our Philippine policy per- 
manent." Questioned as to the future, he merely 
shrugged his shoulders and answered, "After us, the del- 
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uge." Further, were certain companies induced to n^l 
vest, and were they then to find that their interests would 
be advanced by free trade with the United States, ihey 
would at once begin systematic work in Washington for 
the purpose of inducing Congress to put the islands on a 
more satisfactory legislative basis, either by giving free 
trade with the United States or by abolishing some of the 
restrictive laws by which commerce is now hampered, in 
other words, the financial interests which now find their 
profit in legislation injurious to the commercial prospects 
of the archipelago would be met and antagonised by other 
interests, which would have an object in more liberal legis- 
lation. In this way, political pressure could be exerted in 
Washington for the measures which would be likely to 
advance insular commerce, 

Again, it is believed that a large immediate investment 
of capital in the Philippines would afford employment at 
good rates to many natives who now are discontented. 
These men would then become more friendly to the exist- 
ing order of things, and their better state of feeling would 
largely contribute to the tranquilisation of the country. 
Men who support the present Philippine policy feel that to 
grant a considerable number of franchises on condition 
that they should be immediately taken advantage of would 
be the keenest political stroke that could be made, and 
would end forever all chance of successful agitation 
toward a change in the political status of the islands. 

By committing the government of the United States to 
what amounts to a guarantee of the interest on such in- 
vestments at a specified rate, it is thought that the political 
objects involved in the plan of franchise grants will be 
materially advanced. There will be a strong feeling at 
Washington in favour of anything tending to promote 
trade with the Philippines and thus to improve busine) 
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conditions there, while in case of proposals to sever our 
connection with them by granting independence or other- 
wise, the relation of the govemmeni to the question in- 
volved will act as a powerful deterrent to any action de- 
signed to change the existing situation. 

The facts of the situation as just set forth were appre- 
hended by the Commission at a very early date, and the 
passage of time strengthened its members in the belief 
that capital would not come to the islands in large sums, 
as had been anticipated, lanless some special government 
aid were extended to it. To get Congress to extend such 
aid, and thereby to infuse new life into the moribund eco- 
nomic system of the islands, was a prime object with Mr. 
Taft when he resigned the governorship and accepted the 
portfolio of war. Very shortly after his return to the 
United Slates he made overtures to capitalists in New 
York, but soon became aware that nothing could be done 
until action had been obtained from Congress. In order 
to meet this need of the situation, a bill granting to the 
Philippine Commission the power to guarantee an income 
upon investments in railways, and providing also for 
certain issues of bonds for local improvements, as well as 
sundry changes in the Civil Government Act, was drawn 
up, presented to and passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. This was H. R. 14,623. Although it had gone 
through the lower chamber without unusual opposition in 
an inactive long session, it was determined to hang the 
measure up until after the Presidential election in the 
autumn. That event being disposed of, the measure was 
pressed forward as soon as Congress reassembled, and on 
December 12th, 1904, serious debate was begun in the 
Senate. 

In the form in which the bill was presented to the 
Senate, it provided for several distinct objects. It ex- 
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cmpted all bonds issued by the government of the Phit^ 
pines from taxation, authorised the Commission to sell 
bonds for the construction of provincial and tnunicipal 
public works of various sorts, conceded to the Commis- 
sion the authority to enter into contracts guaranteeing an 
income to railway investors at a rate not exceeding 5 per 
cent, and to a gross amount not exceeding $1,500,000 
annually for thirty years, and authorised the importation 
of railway construction and equipment material free of 
duty. The act further made some minor changes in Phil- 
ippine legislation,' and re-enacted the mining law of ihc 
islands with slight alterations. Of these provisions, the 
only ones that properly opened a field for serious debate 
were the sections authorising the issue of local bonds and 
the guarantee of railway incomes. 

While the debate on the measure was shared in by but 
few members on either side of the chamber, it differed 
from most preceding Philippine debates in having a direct 
bearing upon the measure under review. 

Discussion showed that the bill had been badly and 
loosely drawn in important particulars, and several of the 
more competent men on the Republican side exerted them- 
selves to improve it in these respects. The suggestions of 
these men related in part to the rate of interest which 
might be guaranteed by the Commission and in part to 
methods of preventing fraud or the invalidation of the 
government's prior claim to the guaranteed roads. Fur- 
ther changes designed to limit the power of municipalities 
to issue bonds were also introduced. All these, however, 
were points of detail. The central figure in the debate, 

'Amnng these was a grant of authority to the Commission to 
raise the salaries of Ihc Judges of the Supreme Court to $10,000 
annually. The title of the civil governor was chingeil to "gov- 




to which the most serious speeches were addressed, was 
tlie question whether or not the proposed railways sliould 
be built by the direct action of the Commission itself or by 
private individuals working with capital whose interest 
was guaranteed. Mr. Newlands of Nevada, in a lengthy 
argument, maintained that the bonds issued under the 
pending bill would be morally, if not legally, a charge 
upon the United Slates in case of inability on the part 
of the Commission to fulfil its obligations, supposing that 
a direct call should be made by railway owners whose 
enterprises had failed to pay the required dividend.' 
Therefore, he contended, it would be a measure of wisdom 
for our government to come forward at once with a direct 
guarantee of bonds to be issued by the Commission, thus 
cutting down the interest charge to 2^ per cent., and 
saving $750,000 yearly to the Philippine treasury. By 
then building the roads itself and putting by an annual 
simi for sinking fund, the Commission would in thirty 
years become the actual owner of the roads without cost 
additional to that contemplated by the bill. 

Somewhat the same point of view was taken by other 
Senators, but Mr. Lodge, who was in charge of the 
measure, at once waved these arguments aside, scout- 
ing the notion of government ownership, and intimating 
the uselessness of discussion of the subject. He sharply 
antagonised the idea of postponing consideration of the 
measure pending the preparation of surveys on the ground 
that the Commission was fully able to deal with all matters 
of detail, and that what was needed was to push on and 
trust the Commission, giving them ample power and put- 
ting negotiations into their hands. Neglecting the opinion 
of the attorney-general's office rendered with reference to 
the friar land bonds. Mr. Lodge contended that the United 
'Congressional Record, 58th Congress, 3d session, pp. 133 et seq. 
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States was bound by no obligation to make good 
securities issued by the Commission, and that it would 
be unwise to enter upon such a policy now.' 

Conservative opponents of the bill attacked the measure 
on two grounds, inexpediency of the policy and unsuit- 
ability of the measure. Taking Mr. Lodge at his word 
with regard lo the ultimate obligation arising from the 
interest guarantee, Mr. Culberson pointed to the unfortu- 
nate financial situation of the Commission, and argued that 
it would be impossible for the archipelago to add to ils 
present annual load the burden of guaranteed interest pay- 
ments. Mr. Bacon showed that none of our own govern- 
ment-aided roads had escaped insolvency, and drew there- 
from the conclusion that the same would probably be tnie 
in the Philippines. If such a guarantee was to be made. 
it would amount to a subsidy, and hence it was maintained 
by Mr. Culberson and others that the subsidy had better 
be made in the form of land grants and not in money. 

The radicals, on the other hand, attacked the whole plan 
as a fundamentally wrong measure. Said Mr. Quarles (a 
strong administration Republican) : 

What will be the effect ... of this measure? ... I atn 
afraid that it will create a revulsion in Ihe minds of those nativu 
against our processes and our methods. . . . Let us stimuJale 
them and obtain better methods of Irans;>ortntion over improvtil 
highways, and then let us lake up the matter of railroad exploita- 

Mr. Carmack argued that the best way to get the de- 
sired roads was to give the islands fair tariff relations with 
the United States, thus inducing prosperity and assuring 
the voluntary introduction of capital subject to no gu ar- 
antce.' 

'Ibid., p. 13?, etc. 

'Ibid., p. 357. 

Vtirf.p. 359, etc. 
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Sprinkled through the debate were discussions of re- 
motely related topics— government in the islands, methods 
of taxing railway capital, and freights and fares upon the 
unbuilt railways of the Pliilippines. Nowhere was there 
sustained, persistent and downright opposition to the bill 
as such. Only one or two persons seemed to grasp the 
real danger of exploitation certain to result from the rail- 
way plans of the Commission. Mr. Newlands was almost 
alone in his prediction that: 

Assuming that private capital becomes invested in this rail- 
way system, l!ie owners of thai capital will seek to make money 
in other enterprises connected with the railroad — in manafactur- 
ing and In production of various kinds — and (hey will naturally 
seek to control that production. . , . The danger will be that 
... we shall have there the operation of trusts and combina- 
tions and syndicates for the purpose of exploiting the coun- 



In spite of the inadequate character of the debate, and 
the resolution of the administration Republicans to pass 
the bill without modification, enough opposition had de- 
veloped within their own ranks to cut oflf some of the 
more dangerous powers conferred by the measure. When 
the bill came to a vote, several amendments were conse- 
quently incorporated, and these were in substance accepted 
by the representatives of the lower chamber in conference 
committee. 

The bill as finally signed February 6th. 1905, Hmited the 
amount of improvement bonds to be issued by the Philip- 
pine Commission to a maximum of $5,000, ocx). It further 
limited the gross amount of bonds that might be issued 
by any municipality to an amount not exceeding 5 per cent. 
of the assessed valuation of the local property. The rail- 
way bond provisions were found in sec. 4. In that section 
there was provided an elaborate mechanism for the control 
^^^■1^ 'Ibid., p. 135. _~^M 
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of the conditions under which interest guarantees n^^l 
to be made. This meclianism was intended to secure the 
honest investment of capital and proper application of 
earnings, subject to rules to be laid down by the Com- 
mission. Under these conditions, the Commission mighl 
make guarantees of income at rates not exceeding 4 per 
cent., or $1 ,200,000 per annum in all :' Contracts of guar- 
anty were to be concluded only on proof of completion of 
sections of twenty continuous miles, and the insular 
supreme court was given original and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in all cases involving the construction of the act. 
Subsequent to the passage of the act the War Dcpartmaii 
engaged a railway expert to make careful specifications 
and descriptions on the basis of which construction pro- 
posals might be invited. 

There are several things which should be carefully 
noted in connection with the proposed franchise policy. 

In the first place, there is absolutely no fund of local 
capital ready to take up the grants which the administra- 
tion stands ready to give. Men in the Philippines, both 
natives and those who have come to the islands in the 
past and by long association have become identified with 
Philippine interests, have little or no capital outside what 
is absolutely necessary for the support of their present 
undertakings. They are in many cases deeply involved 
with local banks, and arc looking to these institutions W 
carry them through the difficulties which they are now 
'The diacH ruinating reader will of course understand in tpitc 
of Ihc denials offered in ihe debate on the railway bill, that lh« 
credit of the United Stales is regarded by the law ofiieers ol our 
govcmttient as t>eitiK behind the bonds issued by the Philipptnt 
Governtnent This is fully set forth in H. R. Report 22^7. sSth 
Congress, 2d session. Part 11. p. A, in which the opinion of the 
attorney -general's office is quoted. The same view would apply, 
by analogy of reasoning, to the railway interest guarantees, m 
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facing. They could not even think of investing in new 

operations. Ail capital for first enterprises, therefore, will 
necessarily have to come from outside the Philippines, 
which means that it will be drawn from the United Slates. 
This will result in the creation of a foreign holding of 
interests in the Philippines, a situation productive of less 
harm were the political affairs of the islands in the hands 
of their inhabitants, but likely to result disastrously while 
such affairs are under the control of those whose pecuniary 
welfare is involved with the administration of government 
and the selection of insular policies. 

Secondly, the efforts to induce capitalists to invest will 
undoubtedly result in the practical giving away of the few 
very valuable privileges for little or nothing. A case in 
point is the charter granted to the Manila Street Railway 
Company, which is now beginning business in Manila. 
This document provides* for a fifty-year franchise grant 
to the street railway company, with no provision for the 
acquirement of the company's property by the city after 
a period of years, the only compensation for the franchise 
being a payment of 2^ per cent, of gross receipts. The 
company is further authorised to furnish electric light, 
heat and power, and has already absorbed the company 
lately engaged in supplying those services. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the stock is held chiefly in the United 
States and not in the Philippines. 

The experience with the Manila Street Railway Com- 
pany will unquestionably be repeated in the case of any 
other franchise of a similar sort that may be accorded 
under the direct legislation that can so easily be passed 
by the Commission. Should it he so. every such franchise 
granted to-day under the existing business conditions will 
mean a grant of valuable privileges that might be sold in 
^L 'See Act No. 4S4, Laws, Vol. II, pp. 32-41. 
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the future for an adequate reliirn, and if soid when the 
country had had time lo recover from the effects of the 
war, might be taken up in part at least by local capital. 
Just at present, there is no demand whatever for railways 
or for mining grants or for other forms of enlerpriic 
Such grants, if now made, will not be made in response 
to genuine needs on the part of the population, and capital 
will have to be paid at an exorbitant figure (either in 
privileges or land or interest guarantees) for what it does. 
When the government goes to investors for the purpose of 
inducing them to make investments, it necessarily gets the 
worst of the bargain, and such seems lo be the prospect 
at present. 

Many conservative men feel that the effort to hurry 
matters is certain to result most unfavourably, partly for 
the reason that false impressions will be created in the 
minds of investors by the anxiety of the governmenl lo 
interest them in the islands, so that they will demand more 
and more exorbitant terms, and partly because the terms 
offered in the present depressed state of business would 
necessarily have to be more liberal than should be granted. 

But the feature of the situation worthy of most careful 
thought is the present plan to guarantee interest on the 
investments of the type under discussion. Something 
similar to this plan has already been tried in the Philip- 
pines during the Spanish regime. The Manila and Dagu- 
pan railway, which was constructed by English capital- 
ists, received a certain sum for every mile of railway con- 
structed, with the result that the road is said to have cost 
more per mile than any other railway in the world.' 

'Mr, James W. Beardslcy. chief of the Bureau of Enginctring, 
informs the writer, however, that llie Manila and Dagupan r«- 
porls the total cost of its line as $4,500,000 or somewhat less 
than $45,000 per mile, the road being something over 100 milei 
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Sufficient experience of a similar sort has been had in the 
United States, but it should be remembered that the 
dangers of such work are much greater in the Phihppines 
than in America. The character of the conditions under 
which a railroad must be laid, or any other large public 
work undertaken, render it possible to sink an immense 
sum without visible results. For this and other similar 
reasons, therefore, it is evident that a government guar- 
antee may be far from the best means of securing invest- 
ments of capital, as was indicated in the debate on the 
franchise bill, though doubtless the Commission will im- 
pose such conditions as it can for the protection of the 
government. 

The accompanying map^ shows fhat is now planned 
by the Commission in the way of railways, for which they 
are apparently ready to grant the most generous terms 
and concessions. This map embodies the results and 
recommendations of Mr. J. T. Norton, a civil engineer 
who was appointed by the Commission to make investiga- 
tions, and who, after several months' reconnoissance, re- 
ported to that body in June, 1903. 

The lines indicated on the map represent an estimated 
outlay of about $ii,ocx),ooo, portions of the road requir- 

in length. The Manila and Dagupan is Ihe only railway in the 
Philippines worthy of the name, though a few trani lines exist. 
It was construcled by English capital and has paid fair dividends, 
but a large proportion of its receipts are from passengers. No 
such returns could be expected in the case of the roads pro- 
posed (as later described herein) by Ihe Commission, as they 
would traverse districts where the population is sparse and where 
there would be less demand for transportation, even, from the few 
inhabitants than along the lines of the Manila and Dagupan, 

'Taken from the Report of J. T, Norton, civil engineer on pro- 
posed railway lines in the island of Luzon, Washington, 1903. 
See, however, Appendix It to this volume. 
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ing very heavy expenditure, owing to the enginecrii^ 
diflicuhies, as well as to the fact that the material, even 
to the ties, must be brought from the United States. 
Special methods must be resorted to. at considerable ex- 
pense, to protect the wood of the ties from injury by tropi- 
cal insects and to safeguard other parts of the material 
from peculiar dangers to which it is liable in the climate 
of the Philippines. Bridging the rivers will be costly, as 
many of them change their courses in the rainy season. 

On the other hand, neither Mr. Norton (whose report 
is regarded as a standard), nor the experts in the Bureau 
of Engineering at Manila, feel able to promise anything 
brilliant in the way of actual returns on the investment 
in these lines. Mr. Norton's usual comment on a given 
stretch of proposed road is that it may pay a "fair interest" 
after the first year or two. but he is seldom willing to hint 
at anything more than this.' One of the most capable 
engineers now in the islands recently said to the writer 
apropos of Secretary Taft's apparent difficulty in inducing 
American capital to promise to come to the Philippines, 
that the poor success in this respect was no more than 
might have been expected. The reason he assigned was 
that conditions in the Philippines at present are not such 
as to warrant the hope of large returns, and that capital 
can make very much better dividends in the United States 
than it can there. The general feeling of some govern- 
ment officers undoubtedly is that the prospects that can be 
offered to capitalists are unsatisfactory, and that therefore 
special inducements, such as gifts of lands, guarantees of 

'Of the line from Manila lo Aparri, Mr. Norton says that il 
"would hardly pay operating expenses for the first two years and 
no interest on capital invested until four or five years." He 
describes the line from Manila to Batangas as probably a "p*I>_ 
ing property." 
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interest and other subventions, if not indeed all of them, 
will be requisite, and should be held out in order to secure 
favourable action by American investors. 

The real inwardness of the railway situation is undoubt- 
edly the feeling of the Commission that railway develop- 
ment is needed for political reasons, and that it must 
therefore be had at any sacrifice. The Commission, as we 
have seen elsewhere, has great difficulty making incomes 
equal outgoes. It has failed to act vigorously on the road 
policy, which it, as well as all competent observers, has 
laid down as essential. It sees no hope in present financial 
conditions for immediate action on the subject. Conse- 
quently, it seeks to secure the construction of railways by 
private capital as a substitute for tlie long provincial roads 
otherwise required. They will succeed, if at all, by the 
acquisition of land actually needed for the growth of 
present popiUation (and which, if handed over to corpora- 
tions, will undoubtedly be used for the laying out of large 
plantations to be worked by cheap labour) or by the actual 
payment of interest on investments out of public funds. 
The latter payments, if of considerable amount, would be 
as severe a drain upon the resources of the islands as 
would appropriations for the immediate construction of 
wagon roads, and hence it will unquestionably be sought 
to make the roads pay from the outset by the methods 
already indicated, provided Congress will pass the neces- 
sary legislation for larger land grants as urged by Mr. 
Taft. This amounts to a policy of hasty development 
and quick exploitation at the cost of the future well-being 
of the country and the slow but conservative expansion 
of its population and wealth. 

The Philippine franchise question involves much more 
than the single problem of railways, since this inevitably 
leads off into related subjects. The opportunities in other 
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fields have been thoroughly examined from time to time, 
including several recent surveys by men representing 
capitalists who might invest "if proper terms were offered 
them." While the present efforts of the Commission 
seem to be chiefly directed toward securing investments 
in railway enterprises, It is well understood that this is 
by no means the end of what they mean to undertake. It 
is desired to interest capital In other forms of investment 
if necessary, such as shipping. 

Why have the interests held off thus far in spite of our 
friendly attitude, and what do they want? This question 
raises the question of the native attitude toward the plans 
of the Commission. It is difficult to say anything precise 
of the general feeling of the Filipino people on so complex 
a topic. Most of them know nothing of the subject, and 
neither appreciate the effects of the franchise policy for 
the future, nor the cost at which it must be carried out in 
the present. It is certain that they would oppose it did 
they believe that it would result in binding the Philippines 
more closely to the United States and in thus postponing, 
if not absolutely destroying, future prospects for inde- 
pendence or home rule. For the most part, however, they 
do not think of this phase of the subject, and would favoiu' 
the construction of railw^ays or other public works and 
the grant of franchises to the promoters if the construc- 
tion could be effected with domestic labour, at no un- 
reasonable cost to the country, without the sacrifice of its 
public lands, and without a resultant series of unpli 
consequences in the shape of agricultural exploital 
enterprises of various sorts. 

The ultimate answer lo inquiries regarding the Filipino 
attitude toward foreign capitalistic enterprises is thus 
bound up with four conditions, of which three, as alread] 
seen, would probably be violated by the introduction 
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foreign capital. Of the other topic — the labour ques- 
tion — ^nothing has yet been said. A fundamental demand 
of many who have recently looked into the economic re- 
sources of the islands is the introduction of Chinese coolie 
labour, either under contract or otherwise. Should large 
operations be imdertaken, either in connection with rail- 
ways or otherwise, this demand will be largely intensified, 
and the pressure will probably become too strong to be 
resisted. This, in fact, is anticipated by many Americans 
now in ihe islands, who have been urgently demanding 
the admission of the Chinese for some time past. The 
interests represented in the islands have hitherto been 
uninfliiential, and their demand for cheap labour has con- 
sequently gone largely unheeded. But the situation would 
be very different were the request for the admission of 
Chinese to come from large organisations controlling 
public works and having the interest on their bonds guar- 
anteed by the Commission, which means by the United 
States. 

Those who have examined the railway situation care- 
fully do not attempt to mask their partiality for Chinese 
labour. On this point Mr. Norton and most other engi- 
neers are exceedingly explicit. In the report already cited, 
Mr. Norton points out that his estimates are all based upon 
the possibility of completing the construction of the pro- 
posed lines within three years after the beginning of actual 
construction, "which will undoubtedly require foreign 
labour. Without such labour the prices given will not ap- 
ply, as dragging Ihe construction over five or ten years of 
time would so largely increase the administrative expense 
and interest charges. There is no possibility," he continues, 
"of building the proposed lines, or any of them, within 
a reasonable length of time except by the importation of 
Chinese or other foreign labour," though he estimates 
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that "a law requiring all able-bodied men residing within 
a given distance of proposed lines to work a certain num- 
ber of days per month or year on their construction" 
would "aid to some extent."' 

The whole question of the economic outlook in the Phil- 
ippines is so intimately bound up with the labour problem 
and with native well-being, while the statements of those 
who now advocate the admission of Chinese are so gen- 
erally accepted, that it is worth while to consider the 
labour situation with care. The attitude toward Filipino 
labour that is most popular among the Americans in the 
Philippines is one of condescension, even of contempt. 
It is charged that the natives are naturally indolent and 
averse to labour, and that without ambition, and with scant 
needs, the threat of discharge has little or no terror for 
them, for they prefer to stop work rather than to continue, 
entirely irrespective of the pay they may receive. It is 
charged that an increase of pay merely decreases the time 
that a native will work instead of stimulating him to work 
longer and more faithfully. Americans say that Filipino 
labour is expensive, unintelligent and difficult to gel on 
any terms. For these reasons, there has for some time 
past been a loud outcry for the admission of Chinese 
labour in order that the "development of the islands" may 
proceed. This point of view on the part of Americans 
has not contributed to a better understanding between 
them and the Filipinos, nor has it tended to increase the 
efficiency of men employed under American overseers. 

Wishing to test the accuracy of these statements 
ceming Filipino labour, the writer has investigated 

'Norton's report, ante cil., p. lo. While some engineers now 
believe Ihat sufficient Filipino labour could be had they admit 
that good wages would have lo be paid for il. which woil)i 
largely enhance the quoted estimates of cost. 
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many cases where native labour is largely employed as he 
could find. There are tour principal sources of informa- 
tion on this subject, corresponding to the four instances 
in which native labour has actually been employed on a 
large scale. The experience in each of these cases has 
been as follows : 

(i) The Mariveles stone quarries. In Spanish times, a 
beginning had been made at works designed to increase 
the area of safe anchorage in Manila Bay. After the 
arrival of the Americans, these works were continued, the 
contract for quarrying stone and filling the space behind 
the sea wall being let to the "Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
Company." This corporation established an office at 
Manila and opened stone quarries at Marivelcs, about 
thirty miles down the bay. Here grew up a villag'e in 
which were employed (summer of 1904) some 800 Fili- 
pinos, working under the direction of white overseers. 
Under these conditions, labour is carried on at Mariveles 
with great success. It is certainly not true that a Filipino 
does anything corresponding to the day's labour of a white 
man in a colder climate. He does, however, do much 
better than the white labourer could do in the climate of 
the Philippines, and from figures furnished by the over- 
seers in charge, it would appear that the cost of the work 
per cubic yard is not very different from what it would 
be in the United States. It would be absurd to expect 
that a labourer supported on a diet almost exclusively of 
rice with an occasional piece of fish could possess physical 
force comparable with that of the labourer in temperate 
climates supported upon the substantial diet there cus- 
tomary. Experience shows that the labour of natives 
who earn a peso (fifty cents gold) per day, and whose 
standard of living is proportionately low, is not cheap. 
and measured both by quantity and quality, will turn out 
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to be no more profitable than that of the European OT 
American labourer, whose standard of living requires 
much higher pay, but who accomphshes correspondingly 
more. 

One point is regarded by the superintendents as defi- 
nitely established — they think that an employer who offers 
fair wages and regular pay can secure all the men he 
needs, and by decent treatment can keep the bulk of them 
as long as they are needed. The Filipino will not work 
for nothing, and he will not submit to the abuse and 
humiliation that could be visited upon a Chinaman with- 
out protest, but the white overseers find him leachahle and 
on the whole a satisfactory labourer, considering the fact 
that his frame is small and his muscles, like those of many 
tropical peoples, lax and undeveloped. Some who have 
worked as overseers of Chinamen before assuming charge 
of the natives at Mariveles say without hesitation that 
the Filipinos arc quite as satisfactory labourers when they 
are doing their best as are the Chinese coolies, and that 
they turn out as much work. The chief difference they 
detect between the two peoples when employ^ as day 
labourers is that the Filipino refuses to be treated with the 
contempt and brutality that a Chinese coolie seems to put 
up with willingly enough. As a general verdict, it may 
be slated that the experience with the 800 Filipino labour- 
ers at Mariveles over a period of many months furnishes 
unqualified support to the belief that under suitable con- 
ditions the natives can and will work both steadily »id 
well. Training and patience in control do as much for 
them as for other labourers, but the material is tliere and 
can be availed of. As for supply of labour, the managers 
of the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Company give full assu- 
rance that they have all, and more than all. the applications 
for employment that they can take care of, and the places 
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of any men who may leave after a pay-day are quickly 
filled. 

(2) The Manila Street Railway Company. In carrying 
out the terms of its franchise within the time fixed, the 
Manila Street Railway Company has had to employ a very 
large force of natives in grading, paving and the laying 
of tracks. This work has been in progress for many 
months with increasing intensity, the force growing larger 
and larger, but the company has never lacked for men. 
A word to the old employees on Saturday night that more 
men would be wanted on Monday morning has always 
produced applications from the desired number of work- 
men at the appointed time. These men have worked under 
very different conditions from those which prevail at 
Mariveles. Instead of living tn "company houses" and 
buying at a "company store," they live in their own homes 
and buy wherever they choose. Instead of having their 
amusements provided, they find them where they can, and 
are free to stop work whenever they please. In spite of 
these facts, upon which preilictions of failure were early 
based, the supply of labour has been regular and the 
natives, instead of stopping a large percentage of the days 
for amusements, have really taken relatively few holidays. 
The quality of their work has also been good. Personal 
observation had led the writer to think them considerably 
superior in application, intelligence and attention to many 
of the ordinary labourers seen in the United States en- 
gaged in similar kinds of street work, though the amount 
they accomplish may be less in consequence of the differ- 
ence in hours, the character of the climate and the smaller 
physique of the men. The company has often expressed 
satisfaction with the efforts of the labourers and with the 
abundant supply of them. It is frequently charged that 
both at Mariveles and in the employ of the Manila Street 
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Railway Company satisfactory forces of men have 
gathered by a process of survival of the fittest, many thou- 
sands being employed and the less eiScient discliargecl 
from day to day until the weaker, idler and more incon- 
stant had nearly all been eliminated. This is an ingenious 
supposition, but does not seem to accord with the facts. 
At Mariveles, men are hired just as they come, and with- 
out any regard to their past records. They are very 
seldom discharged, and it would be entirely incorrect to 
think that the men of the force had been culled from a 
mass bf others by any process of gradual selection or dis- 
charge. Much the same is true of the street railway force, 
although there have naturally been more changes in this 
body of men, owing to the fact that it is at work in a 
place where other employments are occasionally offered, 
and at a kind of work which usually requires greater skill 
than quarrying. For the first of these two reasons, men 
have left their places in probably greater numbers than 
has been true at Mariveles, and for the second reason it 
has been necessary to discharge more men than at 
Mariveles, in order to get those who were adapted to the 
kind of work set them to do. The success in getting 
an abundant supply of workmen has, however, been com- 
plete, and their faithfulness and attention to duty has been 
satisfactory. The employees do not represent a select 
group culled from a much larger mass, but in their vari- 
ous occupations arc simply the average labour of the 
country. 

(3) The Benguet wagon road. In beginning the con- 
struction of this highway, a body of natives was employed 
at low wages under a misapprenhension on their part. 
They were improperly provided for, and most of them 
speedily deserted, while those that remained worked half- 
heartedly. In fact, it proved difficult or impossible to get 
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" valuable results out of them. This experience led to much 
frothy talk about the worthlessness of native labour, and 
is the stock piece of evidence on the subject. The recent 
history of this enterprise has, however, reversed the in- 
ferences drawn from earlier efforts and has made clear 
that the initial difficulties were due to careless manage- 
ment quite as much as to inefficient labour. The force 
of men now engaged on the road is working well under 
better management, and the complaints concerning native 
employees have ceased. 

(4) Various branches of government service. Natives 
have been employed here and there quite numerously by 
different bureaus of the government which had work to 
do, or by the supply departments of the anny and navy. 
One of the departments or bureaus making the largest 
use of native labour has been that of the quartermaster, 
and written evidence regarding the general value of this 
labour has been furnished by the officers in charge. Major 
J. B. Aleshire, in an apparently forgotten report, dated 
November 4th, 1902, gave his experience with a body of 
Filipinos numbering about 1,500 men. He reached the 

r conclusions that : 

B There is no difficulty in securing good labour. 
I The labourer works from 7 A.m. to 12 m., and from 1. 30 P.M. 
to 5.30 P.M., and under emergencies, whenever required, with 
no extra pay for Sunday or night work. 

This labour is very efficient. 

Chinese labour was formerly employed for the handling of 
coal, but has been abandoned and replaced by Filipino labour, 
which by practical tests during several months averaged more 
tons per man per day and at a much lower rate per ton. 

I prefer the Filipino labour employed by this office lo Chinese. 

The attendance of Filipino labourers has been and is excellent.' 
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Major Aleshire's conclusions thus stated are amp^^ 
borne out by the evidence furnished by other officers to 
him, and quoted in the document cited bc!ow. His experi- 
ence is the same as that of many other public officials and 
private contractors and business men and is in substantial 
agreement with the results attained in the work of the 
Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Company, the Manila Street 
Railway Company and latterly, the task of constructing 
the Benguet road. These four examples, which it is 
beheved are the only ones where Filipino labour has been 
commercially employed in non-agriculturat enterprises on 
a large scale, must be regarded as furnishing a test of 
practical experience in contradistinction to the vague 
abuse and broad charges of inefficiency levelled against 
Filipino labour by dissatisfied Americans resident in the 
Philippines. 

This experience should be given full weight in discuss- 
ing the main political question, which is dependent upon 
judgments concerning the efficiency of Filipino labour — 
the question, namely, whether the Chinese should or 
should not be freely admitted to the archipelago. The 
demand for the admission of the Chinese has been loud 
and persistent during the past year or two, and has pro- 
ceeded not only from Americans actually in the Philip- 
pines, but from English and other business firms having 
interests in the islands, and from Americans at home who 
are contemplating the mvestment of capital. This demand 
is nominally based upon the scarcity of Filipino labour 
and upon its inefficiency. We have already seen, however, 
that in practical life this labour has been found abundant 
and relatively efficient, and the question whence this de*J 
mand originates may therefore fairly he asked. 
it come from ignorance of the real facts of the situatii 
or from some other source? It is not to be supposed t 
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any of those real5y engaged in or contemplating large 
transactions are ignorant of what has been done by other 
employers, and it would therefore seem that the demand 
for the admission of the Chinese must have a meaning 
different from what appears on its face. The basis of it 
seems really to be that by the admission of Chinese work- 
men the wages paid for day labour, now relatively high 
as compared with other Oriental countries (50 cents gold 
per day for ordinary day labour), would be decreased, and 
the intcnser competition would lead to the lowering of the 
Filipino's standard of living. The surplus earnings which 
he is now able to spend in amusement of various kinds 
could be cut off, and without much reduction in his 
efficiency his wages could be lowered to little more than 
enough to pay for his daily allowance of rice and fish. 
The reduction in wages which would certainly follow 
the admission of Chinese is generally conceded in con- 
versation by those who advocate the abolition of the immi- 
gralion laws, although they prefer to rest their main argu- 
ment upon the alleged inefficiency and scarcity of Filipino 
labour. It is probably true that were large works to be 
undertaken in the internal development of the Philippines, 
the increased demand for labour would raise wages even 
above the relatively high point they have now reached. 
The Filipinos themselves understand the situation per- 
fectly well, and bitterly resent proposals to bring Chinese 
coolies into the islands, because they know that they them- 
selves would then be obliged to labour for the mere where- 
withal to keep body and soul together. It is much to the 
credit of Mr. Taft and a few of those associated with him 
that they have hitherto resisted all efforts to secure the 
introduction of Chinese coolies. This has been a wise 
position politically, as well as industrially, for the strong 
race hatred now existing between the Filipinos and the 
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Chinese already in the islands would unquestionably 1 
much accentuated by the coming of a large number of 
coolies. 

One feature of the labour question that has received 
too little attention is the recent proposals to admit the 
Chinese under certain restrictions, similar to those adopleil 
by the English in South Africa. This plan is warmly 
advocated by some Americans under the guise of a meas- 
ure of protection to the natives, the claim being that should 
Chinese he admitted under a system which will guarantee 
their return to China within a definite period, the country 
would be relieved of all danger of a Chinese invasion and 
settlement. This idea is supported by Professor J. W. 
Jcnks, who made some inquiry into conditions in the Phil- 
ippines in 1901-02. Professor Jenks says: "It seems to 
be necessary to admit, under careful restrictions, a certain 
number of Chinese labourers,"' and goes on to suggest 
a scheme whereby Chinese could be admitted upon bond 
of their employers that they return at the end of a specified 
time. Professor Jcnks further denies that the demand 
for Chinese labour is based solely on a desire to cut down 
wages, though he concedes that such a wish plays some 
part. He, however, argues that : 

"Wages at the present time, in certain lines of industry, 
are so high that It would be impossible lo compete in a 
common market with Hong Kong, Singapore or other 
cities with whose goods the Philippines must enter into 
competition," and suggests that a reduction of some extent 
in wages is necessary, thus admitting the whole case, vii.. 
that the demand for Chinese labour comes from those who 
wish to exploit the resources of the islands for their own 
benefit and who rely on cheap labour to reach their ends. 
What would be the effect of thus artificially lowering 

•Report on Certain Economic Questions in the Orient, p^ 15&^ 
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wages, while artificiaily maintaining prices (through 
tariff and other legislation), and at the same time taxing 
with crushing effect the industries of the country, is a 
question not faced by any of the advocates of Chinese 
immigration. The extreme selfishness of those who arc 
making these demands can be better understood by a closer 
analysis of one aspect of Chinese immigration. Contrary 
to what is generally supposed in the United States, there 
are many Chinamen who control capital and who are in 
addition the shrewdest of traders. If the gates of the 
Philippines should be opened to unrestricted immigration, 
there would undoubtedly be an influx of this class of 
Chinese. They would compete as sharply with Americans 
who have business interests in the Philippines as would 
the coolies with ordinary Filipino labour. Americans en- 
gaged in retail business would inevitably be driven out or 
forced to reduce their prices and profits. They do not 
wish to see the bars let down to an immigration which 
would produce such results, and this is the real reason 
why they propose to give the Filipinos labour competition 
by bringing in coolies under bond while they protect them- 
selves against trade competition by maintaining the gen- 
eral immigration laws. This policy, although it mas- 
querades as a scheme of protection to the native labourer 
(in contradistinction to unrestricted immigration), really 
aims to protect no one except the white trader and in- 
vestor. Thus the Chinese question, contrary to what is 
usually supposed, is very far from being a single distinct 
issue. It involves more than usual possibilities of in- 
justice, not only as between races, but as between em- 
ployer and employee. 

To sum up the present exploitation prospects of the 
Philippines, there is small prospect that exceptional profits 
can be earned on investments of private capital in public 
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works. Such capital can be induced to come in only un( 
government guarantee, or on the strength of large con- 
cessions of land, or the control of labour, or all of these 
inducements. If sucb concessions, especially those relat- 
ing to labour supply, are requisite, there are no natives 
that would wilHnglv countenance the plan for a moment. 
As General MacArlhur very clearly pointed out, they are 
intensely adverse, and rightly so, to any policy that in- 
volves treating them as a subject race, or that implies 
forced labour on their part, or would develop a system 
under which they would degenerate into a landless peas- 
antry. Exploitation, therefore, must practically be accom- 
plished in the face of the opposing public opinion of the 
Philippines. What is needed is conservative and rational 
public improvements, particularly a system of good roads 
constructed with the islands' own resources, or, if neces- 
sary, the proceeds of public loans directly made, and re- 
sulting in general benefit without charge to producers and 
traders. Needless to say. such improvements should 
constructed with domestic labour. 
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When the Philippine Commission took charge of affairs 
in Manila, it found the treasury in a flourishing condition. 
The Spanish tariff regulations had been enforced by the 
military authorities and had produced large revenues. 
True, the disturbed state of the country had precluded the 
collection of much internal revenue outside Manila, but 
this would in any event have been relatively unimportant. 
Importations had been large, owing to the presence of a 
numerous body of troops. On the other hand, administra- 
tion had not been especially costly, being carried on chiefly 
by American officers, who were paid by the United States, 
A surplus of about $2,500,000 U. S. was reported by the 
Commission November 30th, 1900.' This, with $455,093 
of Spanish seized funds — in all, therefore, $3,000,000 in 
round numbers — was the inheritance from the military 
regime. It is unfortunate that no system of bookkeeping 
that can be readily followed has ever been adopted by the 
Philippine treasury. From the reports of that office, how- 
ever, and from those of the Secretary of Finance and 
Justice, the following tabular statement has been compiled. 
This statement requires some explanation, which must 
be inferred, rather than drawn directly, from the reports 
of the government. In columns I and 2 of the table are 
given the actual cash receipts and disbursements of the 
government for the various years. Column 3 is the differ- 
ence between columns i and 2. Column 4, headed "appa- 
rent gross surplus," is therefore cumulative, and each item 
represents the savings of the whole series of preceding 
'Report U. S. P. C„ 1900, p. 36. 
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years. It thus stands for the money actually in the treas- 
ury at the end of each fiscal year. It appears, however, 
from a study of the finances of the Philippines, that the 
Commission has habitually allowed appropriations to run 
over from year to year. This practice has given rise to 
an item called ''repayments from appropriations," which 
now makes its appearance annually in the statements, and 
represents the sums left over from various earlier appro- 
priations and finally paid back into the treasury. It also 
implies that the apparent surplus in the treasury at the end 
of each year is purely nominal, since out of it are due 
various balances on appropriations yet unliquidated. 
Column S has been compiled to show the net balance, less 
liabilities for appropriations, actually tiie property of the 
treasury at the close of each year. This column shows the 
real cash condition of the treasurj', and furnishes the 
proper index to its condition down to the year 1902-03, 
In the latter year, two things not properly to be combined 
with the ordinary revenue account of the government 
were done — a currency system was established on bor- 
rowed money and a sum of $3,000,000 was received as a 
donation from Congress for the relief of sufiering in the 
islands. None of the sums then received ought to be in- 
cluded as normal revenue, nor should the outlays grow- 
ing out of these be regarded as usual. Unfortunately, the 
treasury has simply included them in its ordinary ac- 
counts. Column 6 is therefore given as representing the free 
balance in the treasury when the trust funds arising from 
the currency operations and the Congressional relief enter- 
prise are omitted from consideration. In looking through 
the figures for 1903, it must be remembered that receipts 
should be reduced by $3,000,000 of certificates of indebt- 
edness issued, by $1,000,000 worth of pesos deposited as 
the result of coinage and by $3,cxxj,ooo of relief funds, a 
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lotal of about $7,600,000. So, also, expenditures shouWll 
be decreased by the portions of these borrowed funds thai 
were actually spent and the apparent gross surplus by the 
portion of such funds remaining unspent. Confining our 
attention to column i, it appears that the total receipts 
actually gathered into the treasury from ordinary sources 
during igooHSl, 1901-02, 1902-03 and 1903-04 amounted 
to 570,430,140. The treasury started with a free balance 
in 1900 of $2,500,000, and it had at the end of the fiscal 
year 1904 a deficit of $270,299. Expenditures have there- 
fore exceeded receipts for the period by $2,770,299. and 
amounted in all to $73,200,439, which is a sum wholly 
derived from insular sources and represents the actual 
cost to the natives of the Philippines of four years of 
Commission government. It should be noted that this 
deficit was the fact which most strongly impelled the 
Commission to inauguiate the new internal revenue sys- 
tem, shortly to be studied, and that in the absence of some 
such new source of supply, a much larger deficit for the 
year ending June 30th, 1905, was anticipated by the 
authorities. This is roughly an average of $18,300,000 
annually. If we deduct $16,000,000 as the cost o( the 
currency system, purchase of friar lands, etc.. borne out 
of the proceeds of bond sales or from the gifts of Coa- 
gress, the average annual outlay for running expenses 
will be reduced to $14,300,000. What have the Philq>- 
pines received in return? 

They have already received government, as has been 
seen. It is also maintained that they have received edu- 
cation and public works. Both these topics have been 
given a separate and full treatment, but at this point it 
will be well to review the general revenue basis upon 
which these claims rest. 

The Philippine Commission early saw the need of the 
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islands for internal improvements directed along judicious 
lines, and in the beginning made a liberal appropriation to 
that end. Before long, however, the increasing cost of 
administration forced the executive to stay its hand from 
the treasury. As a result, the actual outlay from the 
central treasury for such works has been small, and has 
become centralised along certain very distinct lines. The 
main objects for which outlay of a kind to be regarded 
as permanent investment has been incurred are { i ) a road 
to the summer resort in Benguet, (2) the improvement 
of the port of Manila, (3) preliminary work toward im- 
proving certain other ports, (4) scattering appropriations 
for road repairs and construction here and there, (5) 
certain betterments and construction of public buildings 
in Manila (printing plant, ice plant, etc.), (6) purchase 
of coast guard vessels, etc. This, of course, omits from 
consideration the currency system and the land purchases, 
which have been paid for with borrowed money and which 
have been eliminated from account. 

From the none too lucid accounts of the auditor, the 
total outlays for permanent purposes made from annual 
revenues seem to have been about as follows : 

1901 $ 867.983' 

_ 1902 2,109,336' 

k 1903 2.213.179* 

H 1904 3.352.4U' 

58.540,912 

'Report War Department, igoi, Vol. I, Part 8, p. 72; also 
Part 9, p. 488. 

'Report Philippine Commission, 1902, in Report War Depart- 
ment, 1902, Vol. X. Pan 2, p. 800. 
'Report Secretary of Finance and Justice in Report Philippine 
C o mm ission, 1903, Part 3, p, 296. 
^L 'Report U. S, P. C, 1905, p. 2C?. 
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III ihc matter of education, the situation is plainer. For 
that object (through the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion) the expenditures have been as follows: 

'S»i $ 2334" ^H 

1902 1.194.381' ^H 

1903 1.400.563' ^H 

1904 1,244,096' ^H 

£4,072,451 ^H 

As a gross total, it therefore appears that a little over 
$12,500,000 represents the outlay of the government on 
educational and public improvements during the four 
years under consideration, or on an average about 
$3,000,000 annually. This deducted from $13,300,000 
would leave about $10,300,000 as the outlay for the actual 
expenses of maintaining peace and order and of legis- 
lation. 

It will, however, be observed that this figure includes 
no allowance for military expenses or for the maintenance 
of American battleships in Philippine waters. Accord- 
ing to the report of Major- General Davis for the 
year 1903,* the actual expenditures for the army were 
$17,968,445, while estimated outlays for navy, accord- 
ing to the same officer, would raise the expenses for the 
year to $21,000,000. The number of men — about 16,000 
white troops and 5,000 scouts^upon which this estimate 
is based has now been somewhat reduced, so that it m»y 

'Report Philippine Commission, igo2, in Report War I 
mcnt, ig02, Vol. X. Part 2. p. 800. 

"Report Secretary Finance and Justice in Report Philipt 
Commission. 1903. Part ,1, p. 443. 

•Report Philippine Commission, 1905. p, 2,19, Compare figiires 
therein given with those furnished tn reports already ineotioBed._ 
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be fair to reckon a reduction of perhaps $3,000,000 in the 
cost of the Philippine military establishment. 

If this be done, we should have the account as follows: 



I 



Civil Government (borne by the islands) $10,300,000 
Military and Naval Forces (borne by 
United States) 18,000,000 



$28,300,000 



A strict computation would increase this amount by a 
considerable sum, since the islands are in a variety of ways 
a cash drain on the resources of the United States. Omit- 
ting such facts from consideration for the moment, the 
question recurs. Is this a moderate and reasonable sum 
for the annual maintenance of g;overnment in the arch- 
ipelago ? 

It is undoubtedly representative of the normal outlay 
which must be looked for in the immediate future, for we 
have already eliminated from the civil figures all items 
of extraordinary expense, while the military figures are 
based on a force of 12,000 to 14,000 white and 5,000 native 
troops, a force regarded as something like the minimum 
military strength with which the "civil government" can 
feel itself safe. In trying to form a judgment as to the 
reasonableness and general economy of such a govern- 
ment, it is necessary to fall back upon Spanish precedent, 
since the temporary native government had probably no 
regular budget — none, at least, that has become publicly 
known. 

According to the investigations of the Schurman Phil- 
ippine Commission, the financial affairs of the government 
of the Philippines for the years 1894-95 stood as follows:' 

'Report of First Philippine Commission, 1900, Vol. I, pp. 79, 8a 
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Direct Ta«es $6,659,450 



Lotteries 

Protn State Prop- 
Petty Receipts 



|i3,S79.9«> 



EXPEND! TDRBS 

General Obligations fi.j6o,so6 

State 6S.1S0 

Church and Courts, i. 687. 108 

War 4.04s,o6i 

Treasury BJj.aSi 

Government a.iM.iso 

Public Works, etc. 6a8.75J 

Navy 3.4JO.IT6 

13.180,139 



It appears at once that this statement is not precisely 
comparable with that already given for the American Gov- 
ernment. The first item under expenditures, that of "Gen- 
eral Obligations," must be omitted, since nothing like it 
occurs in our own budget. It included pensions and a 
number of other expenses not directly connected with the 
Philippine Islands. So. too, of the second item, "State" 
expenses, which covered all Spanish diplomatic outlays 
in Oriental countries. If these two items be omitted, it 
will appear that the government of the Philippines cost 
the Spanish administrators $11,854,483. of which sum 
$6495.237 was for war and navy, $628,752 for public 
works, and the balance, $4,730,494, for civil (including 
church) administration. The "dollars" here spoken of 
are, moreover, the Spanish-Filipino pesos, or Mexican 
dollars, worth possibly fifty cents (American money) in 
the year 1894-95.* The figure just given should, there- 

'In making the comparison between total outlays in which 
military and naval expenses are included, moreover, it should 
be borne in mind that the outlay for army under the Spani^ 
was based on a force of about 1.1,200 men, of whom 11,000 were 
natives, while our own is based on a force of some 17.000 to 19.000 
men, of whom only 5.000 to 6,000 were native troops known u 
scouts. This point of difference is important, since where oaiive 
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lore, be halved, and the qiiotienl, $2,365,247, will be the 
cost of Spanish civil administration stated in gold. Com- 
parison with the figures just given for American civil 
government shows that the cost of our administration 
is about four times as great as that of Spain during a 
normal year. It would be hardly fair to accept even this 
comparison. Spanish administration was highly central- 
ised, and no separate system of provincial finance existed. 
Under American rule, such a system has, however, been 
instituted. In order to compare fairly the burden resting 
upon the people under the two kinds of administration, the 
sum total of provincial and municipal expenses should be 
computed, and the resulting figure should be added to the 
cost of central administration under American rule. This 
would mean an increase of at least $3,200,000 in the gross 
expenses of civil government. The present cost of central 
and provincial government in the Philippines, without 
reference to military and naval expenses, but including the 
city of Manila, would be thus raised to some thirteen and 
a half million dollars, as against two and four-tenths mil- 
lions in Spanish times, or more than five times as much. 

From what source has this great total been drawn? 
Omitting from consideration all military and naval outlay, 
as well as the Congressional gift of $3,000,000, the cost 
of administration has been paid by the Philippine Islands 
themselves* from current receipts. 

It has been seen that the military authorities, upon 
coming into control of the city of Manila, re-established 
the Spanish tariff, which was later superseded by a heavier 
one of our own. They also enforced such of the Spanish 

troops rather than foreign are paid, the money goes to the inhabi- 
tants of the country and not to outsiders, 

'The loans incurred for the expenses of inaugurating the new 
currency system, etc., are of course omitted from coniideratioa 
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internal taxes as circumstances permitted, although tbejB 
did not succeed in collecting much revenue from sources 
other than customs. When the Philippine Commission 
came into power, it made little immediate change in ihc 
existing situation, Spanish modes of taxation thus 
formed the basis of our Phihppine fiscal system. 

The principal Spanish sources of revenue and their yield 
in the normal year 1894 have already been reviewed.' 
Of these items, as recapitulated, the tariff has already been 
fully considered. The most considerable of the remaining 
classes of revenue is seen to be the "direct taxes." This 
account consisted in 1894 of the following components: 



Poll taxes ("c^dulas") $4,586,250 

Business ("Industria") lax 1,323.800 

Poll taxes on Giinese 482,800 

Tax on urban property ("Urbana") 110,400 

Minor items i57.ooo 

56,659.450 



I 



The poll taxes thus referred to were arranged in seven 
classes, varying in amount from nothing to 25 pesos (later 
37.50 pesos)' These were abolished by the Philip- 
pine Commission, but later restored on a basis much more 
uniform than the Spanish (one dollar Mexican per 
capita). The "business taxes" were essentially taxes on 
income or profits and were, in part, retained by the Com- 
mission. The poll taxes on Chinese were amalgamated 
with other poll taxes, and racial distinctions abohshed. 
The "minor items" were largely done away wi 

^Supra, page 414. 

"First Report U. S- P. C. 1901. p. 103. 
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Of the other captions in the table of revenues just 
given,' the receipts from monopolies (opium, cock-pits, 
etc. } were abolished, with the exception of sales of stamped 
paper for contracts, wills, etc., which were retained. The 
lotteries carried on by Spain were also discarded. "Reve- 
nues from Slate property," etc., are not properly to be 
considered a lax, but are represented in the fiscal scheme 
of the Commission by forestry taxes, timber licenses, etc., 
sales of public lands and other similar items. The esti- 
mated "petty receipts" were largely seigniorage on the 
coinage of money, which of course figures in the new 
coinage operations of the Commission, the other small 
accounts figuring under this head being largely discon- 
tinued."* The actual details of legislation by which the 
new adjustments were made, under the Commission's 
government, may be found in Acts No. 133, sec. 26* 
(cedula tax). No. 223, sec. 3* (abolishing urbana tax), 
and elsewhere, as well as in the military orders on the 
subject,' but need not detain us here. It will be more in- 
structive to note the actual sums collected under Com- 
mission rule when the system had been fairly put into 
running order. According to the official statement, we 
collected, during the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1904, 
from: 



'Sit/ira, p. 414. 

'A statement of Ihe worVing of ihis system of taxation under 
Spain can be found in the report of the Schurman Commission 
(Vol, I), The Taft Commission gives a similar review in its first 
report (igoi). Professor C. C. Plehn gives a more complete 
historical account in Political Science QvarUrly, December, 1901, 
and March, igoz. 

*Laws, Vol. 1,349. 

'Laws, Vol, I, 558. 

'Laws.Vol, I,p. 558. 
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OuTSicpE Manila. 

pesos, tax. 

Poll taxes' 1,672^ 

Business taxes' i>39a<iS4 

Scamped paper (see "monopolies") above' 77.8il 
Forestry laxcs (sec "State property") above' 589.S54 

3733.786 

Cart taxes' 100,198 

Miscellaneous municipal taxes' 1,380,594 

Total provincial and municipal.. 4,114,578 ^_ 
Same items as above for city of Manila' 2,430,914 ^^M 

General total 6,545,482 ^| 

This makes it appear that our business, or "Industria." 
tax was considerably heavier than that levied by the Span- 
ish, while the same was true of our forestry taxes. We 
had materially lightened the poll taxes, and those on 
stamped paper, and we had wholly abolished lotteries, the 
opium monopoly, and a number of minor taxes. An im- 
portant offset to these changes, however, must be consid- 
ered. Land had never been taxed in Spanish times, but 
the Commission, as already seen, early established a land 
tax of not to exceed | of i per cent, ad valorem for the 
benefit of provincial governments, and J of 1 per cent, 
for the use of municipal governments.' This tax, from 
the first, gave great trouble and, as previously pointed 
out,' caused widespread hardship. It brought in, how- 

'Report of the auditor of the Philippine Islands, 1905, p. 159. 
Philippine currency is reduced to Mexican at I. to 
'Ibid., p. ga. 
'Ibid.. Part i, p. 84. 
*Act No. 82, sec 43. Ibid., p. 124. 
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■, during the fiscal year 1903 about 2,646.053 Mexican 
pesos, in the provinces, and about 1,652,337 pesos in the 
City of Manila — in all some $4,300,000 Mex. Omit- 
ting from the Spanish accounts already given the items 
lotteries and opium monopoly, it thus appears that in- 
ternal taxation, in the proper sense of the word, amounted 
to somewhat over 10,800,000 pesos in 1903 under 
American rule, as compared with about 7,500,000 pesos in 
1894, under Spanish rule. The tendencies to gamble and 
to smoke opiwm have been as freely indulged under our 
regime as under that of the Spaniards, though the profits 
have gone into private hands, and not into the public treas- 
ury. 

One further matter must be touched upon before the 
real fiscal conditions in the Philippines can be understood. 
This is the distribution of receipts between the central and 
local governments. The Commission, of course, kept for 
itself the incomes from tariff and export duties. It gave, 
as already noted, the land tax to the provincial and mu- 
nicipal governments in the proportions of | of i per cent. 
and J of 1 per cent., respectively. It collected the forestry 
taxes, but, after expenses of administration were paid, it 
refunded them to the provinces where the timber was cut. 
and they were by each province shared with its munici- 
palities. The proceeds of "cedulas" in each province were 
divided equally between the provincial government and 
the municipalities of that province. Proceeds of the taxes 
on business and on property, as well as the income accru- 
ing from stamps on legal documents, were likewise 
divided.' During the fiscal year 1903 less than $8,000 

'The "business taxes" included an elaborate system of licenses 
for carrying on business. These ranged from 6 !□ 8 pesos a 
year for small retailers to 150 pe50S in more lucrative occupatiotij, 
such as ihe practice of law, shipping of goods, etc. Under the 
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(U. S.) were realised by the central government fiM^' 
sources classed as "internal revenues." 

A sharp distinction was thus drawn between provincial 
(including municipal), and insular, finance, in apparent 
imitation of the similar distinction existing in the UniteJ 
States between national finance and the affairs of states 
and local governments. The distinction, however, speed- 
ily proved to be one of accounting merely, for it shorlly 
appeared that the heavy machinery provided for provin- 
cial governments could not run without much lubrication 
from the insular treasury. As already seen, the provin- 
cial governments had been organised early in 1901. Dur- 
H ing that fiscal year (ending June 30, 1902), fifteen prov- 
■ inces had to be aided by "loans" from the central ex- 
H chequer. Nor was this situation simply temporary, for 
" the fiscal year 1903 produced the same results. While a 
few loans were repaid, many new ones were contracted. 
The details of the operations during those two years were 
as follows: 
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At the close of the fiscal year 1903. it thus appeared 
Ihat about twenty -seven province? (out of forty all told) 
had been obliged at one time or another to appeal to the 
central treasury for aid. They had borrowed in all over 

leaving at least $370,000 still due. Including earlier loans, 
about $480,000 Mexican were owing to the central gov- 

been done by the provinces in public works, that native 
school-teachers and municipal police had often gone un- 
paid, etc.. this result would seem to show that the prov- 
inces were far from being in a sound financial condition. 

1. ^ 
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provincial treasury June 30th. 1903, and the debt 01 
to the insular government at the same time 



J 



I 



IKDSBTBDNBSa TO 
DM BAND INSULAR 

JUNB 30, 1903 OOVKRHMZMT 

JDNB 30, 190) 

Abra I7.173 Uex. fifl.SSO ^^H 

Albay ti.090 .... ^^H 

Ambas Camarines 3I.74S so.ooo ^^^ 

Antique 6.30a la.sso 

Bataan 3,636 i,ooa 

Batangas At.i'l 63,350 

Benguet 5.30S 

Bulacan a5>743 I1-3W 

Cagayan 63.60^ .... 

Capii 3.433 SS.o«» 

Cavite io.boi SS.ooo 

Ccbo Al.aao 

Ilocos Norte 40,313 

Uocoa Sur ao.903 

'The following stalfment has been compiled from data furnished 
in Report U. S. P. C. for 1903 (published 1904). Pa" 3 Sumiei- 
pressed in U. S. dollars have been reduced to Mexican at the 
2 for I rate. Since the statement wai compiled data showisg 
provincial balance; for June joth. t904 (though not. I belwrt, 
indebtedness to the central government) have become available. 
These data show a stale of affairs substantially similar to tlist 
represented above, though Commissioner Ide remarks that "lb* 
provinces and municipalities on the whole were in better condi- 
tion during the fiscal year 1904 than during the fiscal year igoj-' 
"At llie close of the fiscal year 1904. there were cash iMlances in 
the hands of the provincial treasurers amounting to $740.3^ in 
money of the United States. ... At ihc close of the fixnl 
year 1903 the cash balance ... in the hands of proriadal 
s amounted to $446,547 in money of the United StaMt. 
This, of course, throws no light on changes in indebted- 
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INDEBTED NESS TO 

ON HAKD INSULAR 

JUNE 30, 1903 GOVBRNMEKT 
JUNB 30, 1903 

Iloilo tiq, 598 Mex. Iso.ooo 

Isafaela 10,326 S.ooo 

Laguna 20, saa 

Le pan to- Bon toe. Supported chiefly by insular appropriatioos 

Leyte »43.i67 

Masbate 4.893 $5. 000 

Mindoro 4.794 6, 500 

Misamis 1 1,460 

Nueva Ecija ao,88i is.soo 

Nueva Vizcaya 9,467 

Occidental Negroa 6.774 ■ ■ - • 

Oriental Negros 16.584 

Pangasinan 30,939 5.000 

Paitipanga 103,166 .... 

Paragua 3,36a 13.350 

Rizal 4,405 7,600 

Romblon 3.769 .... 

Satnar 96,541 31.000 

Sorsogon 18,245 

Surigao 3,835 4>ooo 

Tarlac 47,417 . ■■- 

Tayabas 55,675 ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Union 3,863 30,960 

Zambales 4.47a 5,ooo 



In most cases, the adverse balances against the several 
provinces would count for httle as a debt, if funded into 
interest -bearing securities. The dangerous feature of the 
situation is found in the fact that these adverse balances 
have been incurred for running expenses, and are likely 
to continue to increase. This fact has been plainly per- 
ceived by the Commission. Financial incapacity in the 
provinces, and insufficiency, as well as mismanagement, 
of municipal funds would alone furnish cause for serious 
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anxiety. But these have not stood alone. A more poi 
ful stimulus to action has been found in the apparent pros- 
pect of an insular deficit resuhing from the great exten- 
sion in the scope of the government and the mounting 
outlays on ordinary accounts. Keen recognition of the 
needs of the situation led, in 1904, to action designed to 
relieve the treasuries, both insular and provincial. It was 
proposed to impose taxes analogous to those levied under 
our own internal revenue system upon tobacco and liquors. 
The bill, as originally drafted, aroused intense criti- 
cism ; and discussion developed that the measure, if en- 
acted unaltered, would result in drawing most of the 
money of the islands into the vaults of the government. 
Imperfections of so obvious a character were freely 
pointed out by merchants and others that fie need of care- 
ful revision became evident and was unwillingly under- 
taken by the Commission. A greatly modified form of 
the measure made its appearance in July, 1904, but pro- 
voked at the public hearings very decided opposition. 
Nevertheless, little or no heed was paid to these protests. 
While many of thcold taxes were retainedin the final draft 
of the bill, they were materially altered. The gross taxes 
collected under the previous system had brought in about 
6,500,000 pesos. This sum was now to be increased (ac- 
cording to the official estimates) to at least 12,100.000. 
but it was intended that about four-fiflhs of this amounl 
should come from the new taxes on tobacco and liquors. 
A reduction of the old internal revenue taxes would thus 
be effected and the main burden rested upon two objects 
of taxation. Strong opposition naturally came from 
manufacturers of tobacco, and from distillers and brewers, 
but was by no means confined to them. Man u fact tiring 
and shipping interests offered serious criticisms on the 
measure, but no changes of importance were secured frotn 
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■the Commission. The bill was passed July 3d, 1904, sub* 
stand ally as finally drafted, and went into effect 
August 1st, 1904. 

As ultimately enacted (and now in operation), the in- 
ternal revenue law is a lengthy measure of 153 sections, 
in which all laws relating to internal taxes are consoli- 
dated. It reserves exclusively and specifically to munici- 
palities the proceeds of licenses for theatres, cockpits, 
museums, billiard-rooms, concert-halls, pawnbrokers and 
circuses. It divides equally between provincial and mu- 
nicipal governments the proceeds of the cedula or poll tax. 
And, finally, it takes for the insular government the pro- 
ceeds of all other licenses and business taxes, all stamp 
taxes, the proceeds of the taxes on liquor and tobacco and 
the forestry taxes. Of the gross revenues accruing to the 
Insular Treasury, 10 per cent, are ordered set apart for the 
provincial governments,' and 15 per cent, for the munici- 
palities, these sums to be divided in proportion to popula- 
tion. Without going farther into details concerning this 
act, it may be noted that its effects, should it work out as 
anticipated by the government, will be to produce revenue 
about as follows :^ 



I 



XBX. PBBOB 

Purely municipal revenues (licenses) i.Qas.ocxi 

IS per cent, of jtross insular revenue returned to 

municipalities 1.536,3!° 

Total municipal income 3,461.350 

10 per cent, of gross insular revenue returned 

to provinces 1,017.500 

Net insular revenue 7,631.350 



'Act No. ii8q (separate brochure). Manila. 1904, sees, 147-iSO- 
This, however, omits the special municipal taxes collected in 
Manila. 




In this estimate, the final item 7,631,250 pesos, is p 
tically the increase in taxation added to the burden of ihe 
islands by the new iegislalion.' Contrasted with the Span- 
ish fiscal situation for 1894, the revenues of our govern- 
ment for coming years may be expected to stand as fol- 
lows: 





SPANISH REGIHB 

PESOS (MKX.) 


BtGlHE PESOS 
(ESTltlATBD) 


CMtom! 


4.565,000 
9.014,450 


I8.QOO.OOO 
















i3.S79.4SO 


35.300.000 





This furnishes the comparative test of the real burdens 
resting on the people ten years ago and at the present 
moment. It should be added that many inhabitants of 
the Philippines anticipate a much greater burden as a re- 
sult of the new law than the foregoing figures would 
show. The Filipino honorary commissioners to the St. 
Louis Exposition, many of them men of good judgment 
and high standing, protested against llie law as ruinous 
in its effects and irregular in its passage. How far the 
more gloomy expectations may be justified can be learned 

'In the preliminary report of ihe Commission for 1504, pub- 
lished early in 1905. Coramissioner Ide computes this net in- 
crease in insular revenue as probably $1,750,000 U. S., with the 
new law in operation II months. This wuultl equal practically 
$i,goo,ooo. or $4.i9g,888 Mex. Many of the taxes, however, did 
not go into effect until January isl, igos, so that this estimate is 
imperfect. The Bureau of Insular Affairs informs mc that these 
central internal revenues have amounted to 778.208 pesos, P. C, 
for March and April, 1905. This would be at the rate of 5,lj6,tli8 
pesos, Hex,, for ihc year. 
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only from experience. Even under the most favourable 
circumstances the new tax will be a severe drain. 

An account of the financial condition and prospects of 
the government of the Philippines would be incomplete 
without some review of the methods by which the islands 
are made to draw upon the treasury of the United States, 
and the ways in which their own power of financial re- 
cuperation has been crippled by our colonial policy. 

The inter-relations between the Government of the 
United States and the Philippine Commission form one 
of the commonest topics of conversation in the islands, 
and on no subject probably can a greater diversity of 
opinion be found. Many persons assert thai the Govern- 
ment of the United States is excessively generous in its 
treatment of, and attitude toward, the islands; and, con- 
versely, nothing is commoner than the claim that our gov- 
ernment has been niggardly and mean in its Philippine 
policy. It is a paradox to say that both these views are 
correct, but both are in fact perfectly sound. What the 
parties to the argument usually neglect is that a sharp 
distinction must be drawn between the Government of the 
United States, viewed as an "administrative entity," and 
the government viewed as the representative of a national 
policy. In the former capacity, our government has been 
more than generous — it has been lavish — where any ex- 
penditure of money on matters relating to insular admin- 
istration was in question. In the latter, it has been so un- 
wise as lo squander the revenues of the islands in useless 
outlays, and so mean as to cripple the trade of the archi- 
pelago and bring many provinces to the verge of ruin, 
with little prospect of improvement so long as present 
policies are continued in force. This peculiar situation, 
like most others where the ultimate welfare of the islands 
is concerned, is the outgrowth of considerations of ex- 
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pediency and of the desire of our administration to nfl 
political exigencies arising in the United Slates, 

It is an undeniable fact that, in all business relations 
with the United States, the government of the Philippines 
has been greatly favoured. As has just been shown, the 
Philippine budget is very difficult to balance and there lias 
been constant danger of a deficit. This danger has grown 
as the American population of the islands has declined. 
As less money (drawn from the United States) has been 
paid out to soldiers, who promptly spent it, and as more 
money (drawn from insular revenues) has been disbur5e<l 
for a steadily growing body of civil employees, there has 
been less business done and consequently less to tax. while 
Ihe strain on the islands' resources has become more in- 
tense. This has made it a matter of first-class importance 
to relieve the insular treasury so far as possible, and thus 
to stave off the threatening deficit. Were this not to be 
done, and were expenditures to exceed incomes, the result 
conld be only a reduction in the cost of government in the 
Philippines, implying the lopping off of many bureaus, and 
harder work for those which were retained, or else a de- 
mand upon Congress to help matters out by authorising 
the issue of bonds or by directly contributing to insular 
revenue. Either of these courses might be disastrous po- 
litically both to the local government and to the party in 
power at Washington, What has actually been done, 
therefore, has been to saddle upon the United States all 
possible items of expense that would naturally be defi 
from the insular treasury and thus in a measure to h« 
making ends meet. 

The first and most important item of Philippi 
borne by the United States Government has already been 
described in general terms.' and is, of course, the cost of 
'Supra, p, 412. 
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supporting an army in the islands for the purpose of 
overawing the natives and maintaining the "civil" gov- 
ernment. At the time when the last available general 
army report for the Division of the Philippines was ren- 
dered, there were actually in service 21,817 ■"^" """^ ^■24i 
officers, a total of about 23.000, of which some 5,000 were 
natives. And this is not a charge which is about to termi- 
nate. General Davis estimates that probably 10,000 
American soldiers, 5,000 scouts and S.ooo constabulary 
will be permanently required in the Philippines for the 
maintenance of order. The estimate of 10,000 white sol- 
diers seems low, as judged by the opinions of other author- 
ities, but it will be fair to accept it. On the basis of the 
familiar estimate (quoted also by General Davis), that an 
American soldier costs his country, all told, about $1,000 
a year,' the regular annual cost of supporting 10,000 white 
soldiers in the islands will be $10,000,000. This is an 
item of outlay properly chargeable to the archipelago it- 
self. It was so charged by Spain, and a similar mode of 
reckoning is employed by other countries which maintain 
colonial systems. 

In like manner, the force of several thousand native 
scouts, whose status has been elsewhere described, are en- 
listed as part of the American army and are paid by our 
War Department. These native troops now cost us very 
nearly as much as Americans, and even though we should 
reduce their cost, as advocated by many army officers, by 
reducing their rations and pay, we could not expect to 
support them for less than the cost of similar troops to 
such nations as England, Holland, and France. The 
average cost per man to these countries is probably in the 
neighborhood of $200 a year, and this on a basis of 5,000 

I 'This estimate is supjiortcd by enpericnce in maintaining our 
army in the Philippines, 
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men would make a total cost of $1,000,000 to be added IW 
the $10,000,000 for American troops, or $11,000,000 in all. 
As a matter of fact, the natives now cost us nearly as much 
as white troops, and the total army outlay is about 
$15,000,000. 

A third item of expense, borne by the United Sutes 
Government in connection with the military maintenance 
of the Philippines, relates to the transportation of soldiers 
back and forth from the United Slates and between the 
islands. The latter element in transportation outlay is 
estimated by General Davis at $2,731,812 for the year 
1903, while figures for trans- Pacific carriage are not avail- 
able, owing to the difficulty of segregating the elements 
of cost chargeable to different portions of the service. 
It should be remembered that constant movement of 
troops across the Pacific will be necessary, because of the 
necessity of relieving the men in the Philippines, in conse- 
quence of the effects of the climate. This, as well as inter- 
island transportation, to say nothing of necessary ship- 
ments of food supplies, will, therefore, be a permanent 
element of outlay for the United States. 

The fact that army officers are quite numerously em- 
ployed by the government in civil offices, many of them 
created by local legislation, strikes observers very forcibly. 
Nearly a score of such men could be enumerated, but they 
continue to draw pay as army officers, though doing civil 
government work, and thus their services are a gift from 
the United States to the insular government. 

How large a naval outlay should be considered charge- 
able directly to the Philippines is, of course, a matter of 
opinion. In any case, the amount of this outlay would 
have to vary from time to time, as our relations with for- 
eign countries which might cast an avaricious eye upon 
the Philippines happened to be friendly or the rever 
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Legislators familiar with the considerations influential in 
the forming of our naval budget say that, were we free of 
the Philippines, our annual naval outlay could be cut down 
from $100,000,000 to $65,000,000 in round numbers. Per- 
haps it would be fairer to charge this enormous increase 
in naval outlay to the account of a general imperialistic 
policy, rather than to regard it as an item in the special 
cost of maintaining the Philippines. But, in any event, the 
naval outlays in the islands, for maintenance and repair of 
battleships, cost of supporting a navy-yard, etc., should 
be included, and these, as already noted, will foot up from 
$2,000,000 to $4,000,000 annually. 

Finally, from the military standpoint, it should be re- 
membered that troops serving in the Philippines are cred- 
ited with double time toward their retirement on pay, and 
this large, though necessarily indeterminate, item of cost 
borne by the United States should be charged to Philip- 
pine account. The same is true of the higher pay allowed 
to army officers for their tropical service. 

Looked at from the civil side, the government of the 
Philippines has been treated only less generously by the 
home administration than from the military side. The 
considerable cost of maintaining the war department 
bureaus which have charge of the administration of the 
Philippines is not debited to the islands, but to the United 
States as a regular feature of War Department outlay. 
It might be considered far-fetched to speak of the fact 
that various committees of Congress devote their whole 
time to Philippine affairs, and that the legislative body it- 
self has often been almost fully occupied for long periods 
with debates upon Philippine conditions, but it is cer- 
tainly not unfair to point out that the cost of the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs is properly an item in "Colonial" outgo. 
It was so regarded, and so charged by Spain. The same 
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is true of the hire of clerks occupied with routine rclal 
to the Philippines, and of the cost of printing the vast 
mass of Philippine materia! poured out from the govern- 
ment printing office during recent years. 

A good example of the way in which the Philippines 
draw upon the home treasury at every point is found in the 
administration of the post-office. Under present arrange- 
ments, the Philippines are supposed to pay the cost of 
transmitting all mail originating within the islands, while 
the United States bears the cost of transmitting all mail 
originating in this country. This would, in any event, be 
a one-sided arrangement, but appears exceptionally strik- 
ing when it is noted that the post-office in Manila con- 
siders its mail delivered in the United States when it has 
been placed on board a government vessel bound for thai 
country. Much of this mail is carried on transports, and 
the familiar argument is often offered to the e£Eect that, as 
these vessels have to be run in any case, it is not right to 
reckon the cost of carrying the mails as an item of expense 
to the home government. The same argument is applied 
by Mr. Taft to the maintenance of the army in the Philip- 
pines, and on this basis it is easy to show that the islands^ 
cost us nothing and have never done so. The fact 
mains, however, that in 1903 (the last year for which 
tailed statistics arc now available) the cost for 
on the insular postal service was $231431, of which 01 
$25,991 was paid out for mail transportation. Of tl 
sum, $9,743 was paid for the carriage of letters going 
foreign countries, $6,910 for sea transportation and $7, 
for inland delivery. Even with its cost of transportati 
thus largely borne by the United States, the postal 
vice showed a deficit of $85,728 for the year, its gross 
ceipts being only $145,702.' This deficit was the 
'Report U. S. P. C, Vol. III. p. 154. 
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surprising in view o£ the fact that commercial steamers 
running on regular inter-island routes have been required 
to carry the mails free of charge as was formerly the case 
during the Spanish regime. A one-cent rate for letters 
to points within the Philippines is partly responsible for 
the shortage, while high clerical and other salaries have 
had their effect on the budget, without producing a cor- 
responding improvement in the service, which is unsatis- 
factory, and is said to compare unfavourably with that 
furnished by the Spanish administration. 

It has been seen that through military men, who are 
now holding civil positions in the islands, valuable aid is 
obtained by the Civil Government without cost to itself. 
In a similar way, it is to be observed, that extensive aid is 
given to the insular government by the United States when 
civil employees are "lent" or "detailed" to do work in the 
Philippines, while continuing to draw their salaries from 
the United Slates treasury. This practice is probably 
more general than is understood at home, and implies a 
considerable saving to the islands. An example of the 
practice is found in the Insular Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, where, of a total of nineteen Americans, fourteen have 
been detailed from the corresponding office in the United 
States — these, moreover, including all of the higher sal- 
aried employees of the survey." 

The situation changes materially when attention is di- 
rected to the attitude of the United States toward the 
Philippines in matters of general policy. When these are 
under consideration, the home government assumes at 
once a new role and all traces of generosity disappear. 
The methods of Congress, where the larger interests of 
the Philippines are at stake, are seen in the tariff legisla- 
tion it has enacted. As elsewhere pointed out, the insular 
'See Official Roster, 1904, pp. 41, 43. 
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tariff on imported goods was so framed by the adminis- 
trators at Washington as to discriminate sharply in favour 
of American goods, in direct violation of the spirit, if not 
of the letter, of our international obligations. 

Similar results have been produced in introducing an 
insular currency, the silver for inaugurating it to be sup- 
plied by fresh purchases through the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, while the price was incidentally raised through 
the establishment of the International Exchange Commis- 
sion, whose work resulted in a considerable rise in the 
price of silver and consequent extra expense to the insular 
treasury. 

So also, in dealing with insular revenues, the home 
government cut off the export duty on insular products 
levied by the insular treasury, pretending to compensate 
the islands for this loss in income by decreeing a refund of 
custom duties levied in United States ports of Philippine 
goods. The exports to the United States being chiefly 
hemp, which is on the free list, the action of Congress 
meant a serious loss of revenue to the islands without any 
corresponding return. 

So also, when it was proposed to reduce the Dingley 
rates to 25 per cent, of their original amount. Congress 
declined to cut off more than 25 per cent, of the usual 
rates, retaining a duty of 75 per cent, of the old schedules 
on Philippine products. Many of those who had loudly 
professed sympathy for the Philippines voted against the 
proposed 75 per cent, reduction, and some even objected 
to any reduction whatever. 

The apparent inconsistency between the seeming gener- 
osity of the Washington administration and its evident 
conservatism when general policies are involved is en- 
plainable in the usual way. In matters of revenue and in 
economic questions generally Congress has shown a lack, 
of resisting power where special interests are at t 
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* It was natural that silver-mine owners should have 
sought to make a profit out of the change in the Philip- 
pine currency system. The cordage manufacturers had a 
colourable pretext in demanding the abolition of the hemp 
export duty on constitutional grounds, if the FliiUppines 
were, as represented, a part of the United Slates. That 
the beet-sugar and tobacco interests should be recognised 
in their opposition to reductions in the Dinglcy duties was 
quite to be expected and simply the customary outcome. 
But the ioss to the islands in having foisted upon them an 
unproductive tariff, in losing their Spanish market with- 
out gaining a compensating outlet in the United States, in 
being cut off from one of their chief sources of revenue 
in the hemp duty, and in being forced to pay much more 
for their new currency than they should have done, has 
been slenderly, if at all. compensated by the readiness of 
Congress to shift some ilems of expense from the insular 
budget to that of the United States. 

There can be no doubt whatever that one of the most 
serious dangers in the management of the Philippines 
proceeds exclusively from Washington, and is found in 
the way in which various features of administration are 
controlled in behalf of financial and industrial interests 
in the United States. There are, of course, many in- 
stances in which it would be impossible to make out a 
clear case, even where moral certainty existed, against the 
men involved. In those that have been cited, however, 
the evidence seems to be conclusive, indicating precisely 
how the Philippines and their interests, as well as those 
of our own citizens, are used as a cat's-paw for the sake of 
promoting the pro.'iperity of influential Americans, not 
through the legitimate channels of trade, but by round- 
about methods which entail severe suffering upon the 
islands. 




In the foregoing chapters our policy toward the Philip- 
pines and our methods in administering insular govern- 
ment have been reviewed. 

One problem regarding the PhiMppincs is that of their 
commercial value. This problem may be regarded from 
several different points of view. Will the Philippines 
prove of value to the United States as a place for settle- 
ment and colonisation by our citizens, as were the lands 
of the Louisiana purchase and other annexations of the 
past ? This inquiry needs only to be put to be answered. 
The Philippines can never serve as a field for true colont- . 
sation, because of the entire incapacity of the races in- 
habiting temperate regions to adapt themselves to the 
climate. While Americans and Europeans can live in 
the Philippines, and with due care can maintain them- 
selves in fair health and strength at least for Hmttcd 
periods, there is absolutely no experience to show that 
white man can successfully perform outdoor work; 
or even lead comfortable, healthy lives, when closely 
confined at indoor occupations. No considerable number 
of American men can ever succeed in living continuously 
in the Philippines, owing to climatic and physiological 
reasons, if no others. American women find it impossible 
to maintain heallh there fnr any considerable periods, and 
it seems a matter of great difficulty to rear healthy 
children belonging to northern races anywhere ia 
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slands. Mr. Taft himself has lixod the maximum number 
of Americans (outside the armjO who can properly live 
in the PhiUppincs at about 25.000. This means that, 
under the most favourable circumstances, the Americans 
in the archipelago can be only government employees, 
merchants and overseers, and these only to a very limited 
extent, while this population must necessarily shift and 
alter rapidly in composition. 

Will the Philippines prove of value as a field for the 
profitable sale of American goods? So far as experience 
goes, they will not. What they may do in the future will 
depend entirely upon building up the industrial pros* 
perity of the islands and putting them in a self- 
supporting, economic condition. Even if this end should 
be attained, there is no reason to expect that our political 
control will induce them to purchase in America rather 
than elsewhere. Under equitable n on -preferential tariff 
conditions, their trade will go to the best market. The 
natives do not now, and probably will not, show prefer- 
ence for American gootls at higher prices than must be 
paid for equally serviceable competing products. History, 
as well as economic theory and our own brief experience 
under the Philippine tariff of 1902, give no warrant for 
the belief that preferential tariff treatment will advance 
the interests of our producers in Philippine markets. Such 
treatment, if tentative, will result in friction; if extreme 
and persistent, will cut off the economic prosperity upon 
which all trade must be based. 

How far will the Philippine Islands prove a valuable 
field for the investment of American capital? There is no 
reason to believe that they will serve better in this respect, 
if controlled by us, than would he the case (under suitable 
treaties) if native rule were established. Either way, the 
chances for profitable investment will depend on two 
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things; (i) The general trade and tariff conditior 
contingent largely upon finding a market for PhiUppine 
products; and (2) the extent to which the natural re- 
sources of the islands are thrown open at exceptional ad- 
vantage to Americans. The second condition, like the 
6rst, is not contingent upon the maintenance of our gov- 
ernment there any more than it is in Cuba, unless the laws 
governing landholding, mining, etc., are now more 
favourable to Americans than a native government would 
grant. If they are, the gain to certain persons resulting 
from such investments is illegitimate, since it consists of 
wealth which belongs to the original inhabitants and 
which has been taken from them against their wish. At 
present, there seems to he a prospect of fair profit to be 
made from investments in government land, at the pres- 
ent nominal price, if (i) the tariff rates of the United 
States shall be abolished ; {2) the restriction on large land- 
holdings by corporations shall be modified; and {3) Chi- 
nese or other Asiatic labour shall be introduced. If the 
second and third of these conditions be fulfilled, the result 
will be disaster to the natives for reasons already set 
forth. 

Will the Philippines prove of advantage in the develop- 
ment of our trade with China and the East? Our trade 
with Asia is now of little importance as compared with 
the other departments of our commerce. Granting that it 
may become, or may be made, of great volume, will the 
possession of the Philippines advance us in it? This could 
be the case only if it would be more profitable to unload 
and trans-ship our freight at Manila, than to send it 
through direct to its destination.' If a port of distribtt* ■ 
tion is wanted, it is now furnished by the Island of Hoi 
'See Randolph: "Law and Policy of Annexation," 
cited : nha p. 334 above. 
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^ng, where the best facilities for such operations, subject 
r to perfectly free-trade conrlitions, are now offered. If it 
k meant that the possession of the Philippines will result 
in profit to Americans stationed in the Philippines and en- 
gag'ig i" the Chinese trade therefrom, it should be 
understood that such Americans would be no more suc- 
cessful under an American governor than under a native 
(always supposing the maintenance of order), and in any 
case must be few in number. 

Can the Philippines furnish a satisfactory field of ac- 
tivity to young Americans who wish to enter upon admin- 
istrative work, thus opening careers closed to them at 
home? Granting that such careers are closed in this 
country, it is certain, as seen elsewhere, that the Philip- 
pines now have more of such men than they can support 
Lynd that a reduction of the force is an urgently needed 
mini St rat ive reform. The Schurman Commission 
Hpointed out that the number of American officials should 
P.be small, and it is the alleged policy of the present admin- 
l istration to reduce the number of American employees. 
I There will be no field in the Philippine Government for 
l^any considerable number of Americans, if an enlightened 
f policy be followed. 

What are the present fiscal relations of the Philippines 
to the United States? The islands constitute a continuous 
draft on our treasury of not less than $30,000,000 an- 
nually, for maintenance of army, extra tropical pay, pen- 
sions, postal expenses, transportation, salaries of army 
L officers engaged in civil duty and other accounts of like 
I nature. 

What is the military status of the Philippines? They 
I require the continuous presence of at least one-fifth of 
|. our regular army at its present enlisted strength, and a 
1 suitable naval force, for the maintenance merely of domes- 
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tic order. In case of serious war upon us, from the Pj 
side, immediate evacuation of the Philippines would be 
absolutely necessary. According to the testimony of every 
officer of standing familiar with the situation, should an 
effort be made to hold them, an enormously large force 
would be required. 

To sum up— the islands are a source of expense and 
trouble to the American people as a whole, and our occu- 
pation thus far, has been injurious to the native inhabit- 
ants. There is no advantage accruing to us from their 
retention which cannot be gained through reasonable 
trade and military arrangements with our possible suc- 
cessors. The only possible economic argument for con- 
tinuing in the administration of the islands is found in 
the interests of those who want specially favourable terms 
for getting access to the lands, mines, etc., of the archi- 
pelago. To give any weight whatever to this argument 
would be to place the interests of a very limited class of 
moneyed commercial exploiters above those of the Amer- 
ican nation as a whole. 

By those who are willing to waive considerations of false 
pride and of unwillingness to confess defeat, it is still 
urged that our departure would be the signal for rampant 
disorder, that we owe it to the interests of civilisation to 
continue in control of the islands, that we could ne%'er 
consent to the cession to anolher power, and that the good 
we are doing justifies our remaining in defiance of the 
wishes of ihe inhabitants. The fundamental points in this 
statement arc the claims that the natives could not or 
would not maintain orderly government and that our ad- 
ministration is resulting in inestimable good to the island- 
ers. Of these contentions, the second needs no further 
discussion, for it has been fully considered in former 
chapters. 
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ne first, however, remains. 
The principal trouble in reaching definite conclusions 
as to the capacity of Filipinos is found in the fact that 
thus far the natives have had little opportunity of afford- 
ing any direct evidence as to what they would do if al- 
lowed political independence. The natives were on the 
whole an orderly and controllable people under Spanish 
rule and the best of them have shown capacity, all things 
considered, in professional and liberal studies. As work- 
men, they are capable of doing artistic and skilful work 
tmder proper instruction and they are distinctly amenable 
to organisation as common labourers and, under proper 
officers, as a military force. With these things in mind, it 
is possible to understand the fact, for such it is, that the 
government of Aguinaldo was able to maintain order 
throughout the archipelago, and to secure the rights of 
property as well as respect for the laws. That this is the 
case is amply attested by the evidence of Americans who 
. came to the Philippines with our troops in 1898, and who 
I had dealings with the insurgents. It is again fully at- 
tested by two agents sent by Admiral Dewey to examine 
into conditions in the interior of the Philippines shortly 
after the battle of Manila, and whose testimony is pub- 
lished in full as a government document.' These agents 
_ travelled widely in Luzon and found order and quiet prev- 
I alent wherever they went. Some testimony is also ' 
afforded by the striking personal experience of Albert 
Sonnichsen, an American, who was captured shortly 
after the taking of Manila and who remained a prisoner 
of the natives nearly a year.' The state papers of many 
I of the revolutionary leaders, particularly those of Mabini 



*S. Doc. Np. 66, s6lh Congress, isl sessio 
Ten months a captive among Filipinos. 
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and others, show a high degree of abiUty and inl 
tion' and the proposed plans for a form of govei 
drawn up by the men who gathered about Aguinaldc 
dicale capacity as well as familiarity with the work 
other countries. These, however, are not the only facts 
that furnish evidence as to the possibiHty of peace and 
order under native rule. In the Babuyanes and Cala- 
mianes Islands — a little group just north of Luzon — 
American authority has never been fully established, sim- 
ply because it has never been thought worth while to 
make much effort to gain a foothold there. The Spanish 
themselves never paid much attention to this particular 
group. As a result, the situation in these islands may 
perhaps be regarded as somewhat representative of what 
may be done by the natives when free from white guid- 
ance. I have never visited these islands, but Americans 
who have visited there state that a successful tribal or 
patriarchal form of rule, under which order is adequate!; 
maintained, has been established. Very much 
same may be said of communities of natives in Lui 
and other islands which have been least subject lo 
interference, It seems to be a fact that, wherever 
effort has been made to thrust foreign institutions and 
ideas upon these cruder peoples, they have been able to 
develop their own civilisation successfully and well. To- 
day, Filipinos are members of the governing commis- 
sion, judges of the courts, governors of provinces, 
though with hmited powers, holders of some impoi 
offices, charged with responsibility in banks, teachen 
colleges, and are in general discharging the duties of 
telligent and cultivated men. Mr. John Barrett as; 
that the Malolos congress compared favourably with 
'Sm Report of Sdiurman Commission, etc. ; also unpul 
papers of Mabini 
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parliament of Japan. Dr. David J. Doherty, who recently 

visited the islands, states the "national assets" of the 
Filipinos as follows ; 



The Filipinos are the only Christian people in the Orient. 
They are the only oriental people who attempted to form — 
in dreamed of forming — a modern republic. 

3. As a race their slock has been elevated above the level of 
other oriental and tropical races by marriage intermixture with 
the Spaniards and by three ccmuries of contact with European 
civilisation. . . . They recognise one another as Filipinos as 
freely as the Saxons and Bavarians know each other to be Ger- 

4. The Filipinos are not hostile to strangers, to foreign culture l 
or to foreign speech. ... I 

5. Most Filipinos own their own bouses, whether great or/ 
small. Less than six per cent, are "renters." There is but liltle.i 
if any, serfdom like the peonage of Mexico and Spanish Amer- 

6. Their morale is of a high order. The death rate < which 
unfortunately is large) is much overtopped by the birth rate. 
There Is no "race suicide" among them. The ratio of mar- 
riage is a little higher than in our own country and much higher 
than in the West Indies. The ratio of "consensual" marriages 

("querida" unions) is only three per cent. — much less than in 

Cuba. . , . 

7. The Filipinos already have a considerable native press. . . . 
Eight diRerenl daily and weekly papers [arc] printed in 
the native language, and there are at least as many more printed 
in Spanish. 

8. The status of the Filipino woman is distinctly western. She | 
is not the slave nor the toy of her husband, but she is his partner 
and helpmate. ' 

Q. On certain matters of public policy in recent years the 
Filipino has shown that he occupies a positively western stand- 
point. He han opposed the licensing of the opium traffic. He has 
opposed the introduction of Chinese contract labour. . . . 

Many Chicagoans met the Philippine honorary commissioners 
who were the city's guests last year. Those gentlemen, who were 
both of mixed and pure Filipino blood, represented the wealthier 




The scouts and constabulary, 

sands of Americans at the St. Louis Exposition, arc almost >U 
of pure Filipino blood, and represent the average run of Fili- 
pinos, selected without any special te5ts. except possibly medial 
ones. Surely all these Filipinos acted very much like western 

Data like these are general in character, but they are 
facts, while the statements of those who predict a period 
, of misrule under native government are hypotheses. It 
is worth noting that none of the similar predictions that 
were made when the Cuban republic was established have 
been realised. 

The inquirer, moreover, who falls back upon general 
reasoning concerning the capacity of the natives for self- 
government, should remember that no such reasoning can 
be successful, unless it recognises the main facts in the 
case and accepts them as data upon which to base con- 
clusions. In the first place, it should be understood llui 
no effort to thrust upon the Filipinos the ideas and insti- 
lutions which have been developed by the Western nations 
after a long period of constitutional struggle ought to 
anticipate success. The natives of the Philippines are 
entirely foreign to the inhabitants of the United States 
in all of their ways of thought, action, and prejudice. 
What we have consistently done thus far has been to try 
to force upon them methods and institutions with which 
they were wholly unacquainted and for which they had 
no natural aptitude. We have been trying to make a 
Filipino over into an American. As well expect to turn 
a palm tree into an elm ! 

If by self-government we mean capacity to imitate the 
United States, it is probable that this capacity is low. If. 
on the other hand, we mean by that term the power to 
maintain order throughout the country and to j 
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proper treatment of foreigners and foreign interests, a 
different answer may be returned. One of the chief fears 
that has been expressed by the Philippine Commission 
and others has been that our withdrawal would have the 
eflect of throwing the control of affairs into the hands 
of a clique of incompetent and designing men. Thus, for 
example, in its first preliminary report the Commission 
wrote as follows : 

Change of policy, by turning islands over to coterie of Tagalog 
politicians, will blight their fair prospects of enormous improve- 
ment, drive out capital, make life and property — secular and re- 
ligious — most insecure, banish by fear of cruel proscription, a con- 
siderable body of conservative Filipinos, who have aided Amer- 
icans in well-founded belief that their people are not now fit 
for self-government, and reintroduce the same oppression and 
corruption which existed in all provinces under Malolos in- 
It government during the eight months of its control. 



_ corrupt 
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This opinion is often supported by the apparent suc- 
cess of designing leaders, in stirring up the people, and 
imposing upon them. It is well worthy of note that such 
irregularities as are here complained of have taken place 
as a rule where it has been sought to conform native ideas 
to foreign institutions. The men who are naturally 
brought to the front when the natives are left to them- 
selves are of a very different type from those who have 
risen to the surface under American or Spanish domina- 
tion and the latter compare most favourably with the 
former. 

It has further been feared, and in fact this fear has 
formed the basis of many of the most extreme deliver- 
ances on the subject, that the tribal form of organisation, 
and the racial differences existing in the different parts 
of the islands, would constitute a serious obstacle to the 
success of any gnvcrnmcnl carried on by natives. While 
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it is not well to dogmatise on this subject, it would 
tainly seem that the strong racial bonds and tribal s\Tn- 
pathies existing between different groups of these natives 
constitute one of the most hopeful features of the political 
situation in the Philippines. Such bonds certainly more 
than offset the dangers of race-prejudice, etc, of which so 
much has been said heretofore. They have a very high 
value in laying the foundation for local self-govemrnent, 
if they are properly used to this end. The actual instances 
of race wars or tribal contests in the Philippines are 
in number.' 

Much has been made of the differences in languaf 
between the different racial groups. Yet these diffen 
are very far from being as extreme as those which are 
found in different sections of China. It may well be ques- 
tioned whether the linguistic differences are greater than 
those which exist as between different districts in Ger- 
'Th« problems arising out of conditions in Mindanao should 
be frankly faced in any discussion of the future of the Philip- 
pines, They are undoubtedly among the most difficult elenienU 
in the whole insular situation. The usual way of putting the 
case is to say that, as long as the Moros continue in revolt, any 
notion of turning over the adminisiraiion of ihe archipelago to 
the Filipinos would be absurd, since they would be unable to 
subdue Moro opposition, while the hostility of the latter to the 
Inhabitants of the northern part of the archipelago would put 
any friendly agreement between the Iwo seclions out of the ques- 
tion. Moreover, it is argued, Filipino control of the Moro coun- 
try would be as distasteful to the population as control by Ameri- 
cans. There is some truth in these claims, hut ihey do not reach 
as far as iheir authors believe. Difficulty ivilh Ihe Moros would 
have no bearing upon our duty to the Inhabitants of the northern 
islands, if it should seem just on all grounds to grant indepen- 
dence to the latter. The Moros could be left to themselvei. ia 
which case there is lillle probability of their interfering with 
the inhabitants of the other islands. Should Filipinos dctermiiM 
to hold the Moro country {subject to our assei 
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"many. Certainly they are not as great as those now 
found in Austria or in the different cantons of Switz- 
erland. 

It is often inquired whether it would be possible for the 
United States to withdraw from the Philippines at once. 
Certain persons ask what changes in present methods 
{if not complete witlidrawal of American forces and offi- 
cers) those who criticise the administration would be dis- 
posed to suggest. It is not difficult to outline such a 
course of action. Clearly tlie first step to be taken is to 
surrender to the natives all such branches of government 
as can be safely intrusted to them without risk to public 
security and order or to private property. At the same 
time, the natives might be allowed to shape institutions of 
their own for the conduct of their affairs rather than be 
compelled to conform to rigid moulds. 

In carrying out such a policy as here suggested, a be- 
ginning should undoubtedly be made with the local gov- 
ernments. These should be largely simplified and made 
to follow native models much more closely. Hardly any 
observer who has visited the Philippines has failed to 
comment on the lack of suitability of our municipal gov- 
unquescionabty maintain themselves in the few coast towns, 
which were all that the Spaniards were able to control. It should 
be remembered that the Moro problem in its present form is 
largely one of our own making, due to the desire to assert real 
control over the southern islands. However, the Moro question 
is one that may well be dealt with apart from the affairs of the rest 
of the archipelago. Filipinos care little or nothing whether Minda- 
nao and the Sulu group are incorporated Into the same State with 
themselves or not. Finally, in case of the retention of American 
sovereignly over the islands, conditions in the Moro country have 
no more to do with the demand for home rule and local self- 
government in the civilised parts of the archipelago than outbreaks 
in the Indian Territory have to do with the city government of 
New York. 
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ernments. In spite of the fact that the Philippine " 
nicipality" resembles much more closely our county or our 
township, we have sought to establish city governments 
like those of the United States with mayor and common 
council complete. One finds it hard to sec on what grouml 
such action can be justified. We should certainly have 
done far more wisely to adopt something resembling a 
township or county government of a most elementary 
character rather than to confuse the inhabitants with the 
"red tape" and official complications that have actually 
been forced upon them. Even the Cnmmission recognise* 
the unsatisfactory cliaracter of the native municipal gov- 
ernments, though it fails to admit the real cause of the 
difficulty with them. 

What is really needed in the municipal govcmm 
to abolish mucli of their sham democracy and substS 
true democracy. The elective franchise should be largrfy 
extended and at the same time the number of officers and 
the expense of administration should be largely reduced. 

As a second step in the process of simplifying the go\'- 
ernmcnt in the Philippines, there can be little or no doubt 
that the provincial governments should be entirety abol- 
ished, and their functions transferred, so far as possihic, 
to the municipality: and, so far as not possible, to the 
central authority. The situation would then be that each 
Philippine municipality would control its own affairs 
through a simple government elected by a broad franchise. 
The whole would be presided over by a central authority. 

In getting away from central American control, and 
in passing to a system of native government, the nrost 
natural plan will undoubtedly be the creation of a legisla- 
tive a.ssenibly of some sort. This, indeed, is now provided 
for by the terms of the civil government act. When such a 
body has been created, it must be given more than a n 
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nominal power. The merely nominal g;rant of power is 
almost inevitably followed by a feeling that the forms are 
of no value, and this naturally results in an attiliicle of con- 
tempt toward them. This has been the fundamental error 
in our "training for self-government." An assembly in 
which practically no real anthority is lodged, as is to he 
the case with the proposed Philippine assembly, will be 
of little or no value and may even prove worse than 
useless. 

So soon as such an assembly has been fully organised 
and put into working order, it should, therefore, be al- 
lowed actually to legislate, unrestricted by any "Commis- 
sion" or upper house, composed of Americans and exercis- 
ing the real power. A single strong American, acting as 
governor-general, could do all and more than all of the 
useful work now done by the Philippine Commission. 

With these steps toward self-government should be 
coupled a steady reduction in the number of Americans 
holding administrative places. Many bureaus should be 
lopped off at once, and in the others Filipinos should take 
the place of Americans as soon as possible. Just when 
the final step of allowing the head of the state to be chosen 
by Filipinos should come, is not a matter of fundamental 
moment, for what the natives want primarily is home 
rule. Finally, of course, they should be allowed to elect 
or otherwise choose their own chief executive. The date 
for such choice should he agreed upon and definitely es- 
tablished, but whether it should he set five or ten years 
hence is a matter of minor importance, and would be so 
considered by tliem. In fact, the essential factor in the 
whole operation would be simply an emphatic declaration 
of intentions by our government, followed by such steps 
as would show good faith. 

Those who oppose all plans looking toward the separa- 
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tion of the Philippines from the United States often as- 
sert that the Philippines could not exist as an independent 
nation for any appreciable length of time, owing to the 
greed of the European nations for Asiatic territory. This 
would doubtless be the case should we hastily withdraw 
without conditions. Should we take such a step, vt 
should show a national weakness which has not charac- 
terised our policy toward South America or toward Cuba 
and the West Indies. What we did there we can do in the 
Philippines. We can guarantee their independence and 
freedom from foreign aggression, and we owe it to then to 
do so. Just how this should be done has been fully shown 
by Mr. Randolph in his careful monograph.' We shouU 
take steps looking toward the neutralisation of the Phihp- 
pines, through diplomatic arrangements with the chief 
powers interested in the development of China and tlie 
Far East. Certainly if the diplomacy of Mr. Hay has 
been able to do so much toward directing the future of 
China, it can attain also this lesser object. 

It would hardly be satisfactory lo terminate these sug- 
gestions without some reference to the possibilities of such 
a plan from the standpoint of our own politics. While 
the role of political prophet or diviner is always danger- 
ous, there are a few things that seem certain. Our peo- 
ple will hardly countenance the cession or sale of the 
Philippines to another power. The islands must be inde- 
pendent or must remain ours. The controlling motive in 
making the decision will undoubtedly be economic. Yrt 
it is not too much to hope that this motive may be con- 
trolled by enlightened self-interest, as affecting the whole 
nation, and not by the prospects of personal profit to a few 
individuals. If our trade with the islands should greatly 
improve, it would be natural that they should be regarded 
'Carman F. Randolph, "The Law and Policy of Annexition 
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with a much more favourable eye by our business men 
than is now the case. But this need not in itself neces- 
sarily alter our political action with regard to the islands. 
If their independence should be proposed on terms such 
as would assure a continuance of proper trade rela- 
tions between them and the United Slates, there is no rea- 
son why such a change should encounter any serious op- 
position. 

The outlook would be entirely altered if any interests 
in this country should succeed in getting control of the 
lands or other natural resources of the islands. In that 
case, our interest in them would not be that which pro- 
ceeds from general considerations of trade, but would 
become special in character. We should then be likely to 
shape our course not in the interest of the whole country, 
but in that of a very small class. Influences such as these 
would undoubtedly do more toward retarding the politi- 
cal development of the archipelago and would doubtless 
hamper more seriously the prospects of independence from 
the United States than any others that could possibly be 
invoked. 

One cannot too strongly condemn the proposal to throw I 
the lands of the country open to exploiters from the ■' 
United States. Should American capital be invested in 
the Philippines in large amounts, it will feel an unmistak- 
able reluctance to see a change in government, and the re- 
sult will be, as has been the case in Hawaii, to consolidate 
foreign influence and make it irresistible- 

The policy just sketched will imply a great change in 
our attitude toward the Philippine problem. If this change 
in attitude requires too great an outlay of social energy ; , 
and if we. therefore, persist in the rut into which we are 
now dropping as regards the Philippines — if, in short, we ! 
continue to retain them on the same political basis as now 
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— there art still very radical changes in our mode of 
eriimcnt that must be made. 

The first and most important of tliese changes is an en- 
tire alteration in our economic policy toward the islands. 
This means, first of all, free trade with the United Stales, 
not merely free admission of PliiSippine products to our 
markets, but free admission of American products to the 
Philippines. It would be belter if this could be extended 
to cover the admission of all foreign products to the Phil- 
ippines as well, for it is only on this basis that even partial 
success in competition with Hong Kong as a shipping and 
distributing point can be attained. The second radical 
change needed is a very large reduction in the present 
cost of administration. Supposing that our govcmmcnl 
now costs $15,000,000 gold annually, the reduction should 
be not less than one-half, and should preferably be two- 
thirds, of present outlay. The cost of public works. Iiar- 
bours, roads, etc., should not be included in this sum, hat 
might be met by the issue of bonds guaranteed by Ibc 
United Slates. The revenue necessary to carry on gov- 
ernment should be obtained (so far as not raised through 
the tariff as modified) from the poll taxes and from ap- 
propriate income taxes. Reduction in the cost of adminis- 
tration should be effected ( i ) by the total abolition of 
provincial governments. (2) by the simplification of mu- 
nicipal governments, (3) by the abolition of a consider- 
able number of bureaus in the central govemmenl, (4) by 
the discharge of Americans from all routine or clerical po- 
sitions — even the higher ones — and the substitution of 
Filipinos at lower salaries than are now paid, and (5) by 
the aholilion of the Philippine Commission and its corps of 
secretaries, clerks, servants, and underlings. 

The present tendencies in Philippine government do not 
move along the line of development indicated. They point 
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to an increase in the expense of government from year to 
year. While the authorities have earnestly exerted them- 
selves to gain free access for Philippine products to Amer- 
ican markets and may succeed in securing substantial re- 
ductions, if not ultimate free admission, there is no indica- 
tion that they intend to seek the abolition of legislation 
discriminating in favour of American goods and ships. To 
do so would be to citt much of their political support from 
beneath them — a fact they keenly realise. Political neces- 
sities, too. compel adherence to the policy of exploitation, 
with liberal land and money provisions, and the advocacy 
of larger and more liberal land-grant legislation by Con- 
gress. Reduction in the cost of government and in the 
number of Americans employed will seem to them like a 
"backward step," and as such to he shunned. To keep up 
the government on Its present basis must mean the mainte- 
nance of existing taxes, and this implies a most serious and 
extraordinary <lrain on the resources of the population — 
one that will prohibit the natives, too. from making sav- 
ings or accumulating capital. These things make the out- 
look discouraging. 

The Philippine problem is approaching — indeed has 
even now arrived at — a point where definite action looking 
to the future is essential. No serious policy can now be 
planned without the expectation of long years of effort 
in carrying it out. We have learned that rapid develop- 
ment is impossible. The East is not to be hurried. But 
no long-range policy can be carried out. or even success- 
fully initiated, without certainty (so far as humanly pos- 
sible) regarding the future of the Philippines. Continu- 
ance in the present system implies more and more dis- 
tinctly, as time goes on, an indefinite maintenance of the 
existing status. From year to year, more and more in- 
terests will cluster about our Philippine policy and will 
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oppose my attempt to alter it. The first step toward a 
chatige must be a declaration of the intention to work 
towsrd tndependeoce, and a dUtioct definitioa of the tine 
when locb indqieiKleDce amy be poiiible. That dedua* 
tioD will render it caner, not harder, to gorem tlie mtifei 
in the interim, and will mate it poatible to avoid fnrtiidr 
entanglement! tending toward die eootiiitiaiioe of exiitiiig 
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Comparative Statement of Civil Employees in tue Phiuppines 

AT THE EnO of the YeAR I9D3' 



I 



Philippine Com miss i< 

Members 

Secretaries 

Executive Bureau... 
Civil Service Bourd. . 
Bureau of Insular Purchasing 

Agent 



o( 



Office of Imi 

Port of Manila 

Secretary of Interior 

Bureau of Public Health. . . 

Bureau of Forestry 

Mining Bureau 

Philippine Weather Bureau 

Bureau of Public Lands 

Bureau of Agriculture 

Ethnological Survey 

Bureau of Government Lab- 



Bureau of Patents, etc... 
Philippine Civil Hospital 

CivU &nitartum 

Secretary of Commerce. . 

Bureau of Posts 

Constabulary 

BUlbid Prison 



"The rosters from which these returns were computed ' 
I made public in June, 1904, but represent conditions as ihcy exi 
[at the dose of igoj. 
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Bureau of Coast Guard and 
Transportation 

Coast and Geodetic Survey, 

Bureau of Engineering 

Secretary of Finance and 
Justice 

Bureau of Insular Treasury. . 

Bureau of Insular Auditor. . . 

Bureau of Customs and Im- 
migration 

Bureau of Cold Storage and 
lee-plant 

Supreme Court 

Courts of First Instance, Court 
of Land Registration, Court 



Bureau of Architecture. . 

Bureau of Education 

Bureau of Archives 

Bureau of Statistics and Offi- 
cial Gazette.. 

Bureau of Printing 



57,670 




'Of these, fourteen were detailed from ihe United States Ser- 
vice atid paid by the United States Government, and their salaiiet 
are not here Inirluded. 

'Omit ling day-labourers. 
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PBOVTNCrAL SeBVICZ 



Abra 

Ambos Camarlnes 

Antique 

Balangas 

Benguet 

Bohol 

Bulacan 

Cagayan 

Cehu, .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'/. 

Ilocos Norte 

Ilocoa Sur 

Iloilo 

Laguna 

Lepanto-Bontoc 

l.eyte 

Masbate 

Mindoro 

MisamiB 

NegroB Occidental 

Negros Oriental 

Nucva Ecija 

Nueva Visicaya 

Pampanga 

Pangasinan , , . 

Paragua 

Rizai 

Rumblon , . 

Sorsogon 

Surigao 

Tartac 

Tayabas . . , , . 

Union 

Zambales 

Detailed in connecllim witb 
iraprovemenls in Ut-ngue 
Province 



4.400 
S.580 
5.340 
7.50" 
5,800 



7,240 

■4.470 
6.940 

7.3»o 

7.740 

17.27a 

S40 



6.73& 
7.960 
11.390 
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j 




16 

86 

61 
16 

a 


106.670 

44.9«> 
69,480 
a9,9So 


9 

171 

104 
S3 

6 

.67 

9 

47* 
7 




Department of EngineerinK 




Department of Araessment 




















Department of City SchooU.- 
Sheriff of Manila 


S 

s 

371 


6.000 
7.400 

3q 1.940 


73^ 


Department of Police 


ISB.470 












APPENDIX II 

Since the chapter dealing with railway exploitation 
(Chapter XV.) was written, the railway plans of the ad- 
ministration have broadened somewhat. The following 
despatch to the "New York Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial Bulletin" shows what is now contemplated. 
Comparison of ihis despatch with the map already given 
(page 391} shows that Mr. Norton's surveys for Luzon 
have been retained, with minor modifications, and that 
considerable additions in the shape of railways for other 
islands have been made. 

I Washington, June 11. 

" (.Special).— The Bureau of Insular Affairs in the War Depart- 
ment has issued invitations for proposals for the construction 
and operation of the proposed system of railways in the Philippine 
Islands under the act of Congress authorising the Philippine Gov- 
ernment to guarantee an income of not exceeding four per cent. 
per annum for a period not exceeding thirty years upon (he 
first -lien bonds issued by the company or companies con- 
structing and operating the toads. Bids are to be opened in 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs and in the office of the Philippine 
Commission in Manila, at 9 o'clock a.m. in Washington and 10 
o'clock P.M. in Manila on November i. Bids will be recei4-ed 
only from individual citizens or copartnerships of the United 
States or the Philippine Islands or from railroad corporations 
duly organised and existing under the laws of a State of the 
United Stales, or the United Slates or the Philippine Islands. 
Bids must be accompanied by certified checks ranging in amount 
from $ioo,coo to $500,000, depending on the number of lines that 
the bidder proposes to construct and operate. 

The lines of railway for which bids are to be received include 
six in the island of Luzon and one each in the islands of Panay, 
Negros, Cebu, Leyte and Samar. The lines in the island of 
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Luzon arc as follows: A tine from Dagupan, in the province t^| 
Pangasinan, to Laoag, in the province of Ilicos Norte, a distance 
of approximately 168 miles. A line from San Fabian, on th« 
Lingayen Gulf, via Twin Peaks and the canyon of the Bued River 
to Baguio, with the option of entering the town of Trinidvl. 
in the province of Benguet, a distance of about fifty-Rvc miles. 
This line will have the right to locate its tracks upon the roadway 
constructed by the Philippine Government from San Fabiao in 
Baguio, with the right to use the waters of the Bued and Agno 
rivers. A line from Dagupan or Cabanatuan or any point between 
Dagupan and Cahanatuan, which shall have railway connection 
with the city of Manila, through the Caraballo Pass and down 
the Cagayan River to Aparri, a distance of about 360 miles. A 
line from Manila northward to connect with the lines to Laoag. 
Benguet and Aparri, a distance of about 120 miles. A line from 
Manila to Batangas, a distance of about seventy miles, with two 
lines therefrom — one from Calamba, in the province of Laguna. 
to Santa Cruz, in the same province, a distance of about twenty- 
five miles, and the other from Lipa or other convenient point 
in the province of Batangas to Lucena, in the province of Tayabas, 
a distance of about thirty-five miles, making a total distance for 
this line of about 130 miles. A line from Pasacao, on the Gulf of 
Pasacao. to Ligao, in the province of Alhay, with a line from 
Liago to Tabaco and across the island of Cahraray to the harbour 
of Balaan, in the same province, and with the main line extending 
to Lcgaspi, on the Gulf of Albay, the length of the main line and 
branch heing about 100 miles. 

The line in Panay is to run from Iloilo, in the province of 
Iloilo, in a northerly direction, forking to the towns of Capii 
and Balaan. on the north coast of the island, a distance of about 

The line in Negros is to run from the harbour of Escalonte. on 
the northeast coa.st, westerly, following the coast line to Hitna- 
mailan. a distance of about 100 miles. 

The line in Cebu is to run north from the city of Cebu 10 
Danao. on the east coast, and south from the city of Cebn (a 
Arxao, on the east coast, with the option of 3 line across (lie 
isl.ind from Carcar or Sihonga to the west coast, and Ihencc 
along the coast between Oumaniiig :ind B.irili, a distance of 
about ninety-tive miles. 

The line in Lejte is to run WMt from Tacloban ti. 
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n the Bay of Carigara. and southerly from Tacloban t< 
a distance of about fifty-live miles. 

The line in Samar Is to run from the town of Wright, formerly 
Paranas, on ihe west coast, to San Juiien, on the east coaat, a 
distance of about fifty miles. 

The points of competition that will be considered in the award- 
ing of concessions will include: The lines of railway and mileage 
that the bidder will construct, equip, maintain and, operate with- 
out any guaranty; the rale of interest to be guaranteed on the 
bonds, not exceeding four per cent. ; the duration of such guar- 
anty, not exceeding thirty years; what percentage less than 95 
per cent, of the cost of construction the bidder will accept as the 
amount for which first-lien, interest-guaranteed bonds shall be 
issued. Alternative propositions involving all, either or any com- 
bination of these points of competition are invited and will be 
considered. Each bidder must state what organisation and facil- 
ities he commands for undertaking the work, what forces will be 
employed in making the final location and how soon and in what 
manner the work of construction will be prosecuted, and with 
what organisation and credit or means of credit he intends to 
maintain and operate the system or lines." 
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